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Preface 


The articles collected in this volume were presented at the 7th Annual Asian 
Studies Symposium, held in September 2016 at Leiden University. This confer- 
ence brought together young scholars interested in developing new and inte- 
grative approaches to the study of primary historical sources from South Asia. 
The studies in this volume were presented at two different panels, which ad- 
dressed material culture and philosophy, respectively. Papers were presented 
by Elizabeth A. Cecil, Sanne Dokter-Mersch, Divya Kumar-Dumas, Mirjam Westra, 
Laxshmi Greaves, Lewis Doney, Himal Trikha, Evgeniya Desnitskaya, Ana 
Bajzelj, Gregory Forgues, Marie-Héléne Gorisse, Jonathan Duquette, and Lucas 
den Boer. We are pleased to also include Peter Bisschop's article within the Text, 
Image, and Material section. 

The current volume was supported by the ERC Synergy project ‘Asia Beyond 
Boundaries: Religion, Region, Language and the State', with which both editors 
were affiliated. This interdisciplinary research project was hosted by the British 
Museum, the British Library, SOAS, and Leiden University from 2014 — 2020. 
The project aimed to improve our understanding of the Gupta Period (4th-7th 
century CE) and its legacy in South and Southeast Asia by working across disci- 
plinary boundaries and regions. This interdisciplinary approach also character- 
ises the contributions in this book. As a volume in the Beyond Boundaries series, 
this work contains a collection of studies that work across geographical, chrono- 
logical, disciplinary, and historiographical boundaries. The contributions are 
linked by a shared emphasis on engagement with primary sources and methodo- 
logical innovation that participates in broader trends currently animating the 
study of Asian history and religions. 

In addition to thanking all of the authors and the anonymous reviewers 
who have helped to create this book, we would like to recognize the following 
people and organizations: Lewis Doney and Michael Willis as editors of the 
Beyond Boundaries series; Kristen De Joseph for valuable editorial assistance; 
the International Institute for Asian Studies, the J. Gonda Fund Foundation, 
and the Society of Friends of the Kern Institute for funding the conference that 
occasioned this volume. 
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Lucas den Boer and Elizabeth A. Cecil 
Introduction 


The contributions to this book address a series of ‘confrontations’ — for exam- 
ple, debates between intellectual communities, the interplay of texts and im- 
ages, and texts and objects — and explore the ways in which the legacy of these 
encounters, and the human responses to them, inspired cultural production 
in early South Asia. The book employs the idea of 'confrontation' as a lens 
through which to examine historical moments in which individuals and com- 
munities were confronted with new ideas, ideologies, and material expressions. 
Some of these encounters could be qualified as agonistic, as expressions of 
community identity and practice vied for normative status. Yet this active term 
also describes occasions of dynamic exchange and interaction between histori- 
cal agents and the social and material contexts that defined the lived and intel- 
lectual spaces in which they operated. While the legacy of cultural production 
in the Gupta Period is often categorized as canonical, and thus suggests a fixity 
of form and idea, the studies included in this volume draw attention to the pro- 
cesses and contexts in which the ‘classical’ took shape and the subsequent re- 
ception and revision of its cultural forms. 


1 Intellectual and Lived Spaces 


The confrontations that this book presents originated in intellectual and lived 
spaces that were mutually influential. The different chapters explore how the 
lived spaces of writers and artists influenced their ideas and creations, and 
how texts, objects, and images reflect the identities of their makers. Instead of 
studying the primary sources as ends in themselves, the authors use these 
sources as the means to investigate the lived context of their creators. By looking 
at the materials from this perspective, the sources reveal how philosophical, reli- 
gious, and artistic activities contributed to processes of identity formation and 
the negotiation of boundaries between communities. In addition to contributing 
new perspectives on the development of intellectual communities and the ideo- 
logical parameters of philosophical traditions, this volume works to situate these 
cultural developments in their social and historical contexts. 

We use the term “lived space" to refer to the sociocultural worlds in which 
the authors, thinkers, and artists, whose works are discussed in the following 
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chapters, operated. Adopted from the work of Henri Lefebvre,’ “lived space" is 
part of a conceptual triad that also includes “conceived” and “perceived” space. 
Whereas the latter two operate in largely ideational realms, lived space is the 
locus of culture and social activity and provides a productive frame for the pa- 
pers included in the first section of the book. While the highly theoretical world 
of philosophy may appear to map most closely on the similarly abstract category 
of “conceived space", we have chosen the term ‘intellectual space’ instead. This 
term recognizes the notional spheres in which philosophical discourses work to 
locate themselves while, at the same time, it draws attention to the social em- 
beddedness of the philosophers and schools that the authors examine. Even in 
the case of doctrinal differences and opposing philosophical traditions, the con- 
tributors show that individual thinkers occupied a shared ‘intellectual space’ in 
which they investigated a common set of questions concerning the formation and 
expression of authoritative knowledge and the manner in which that knowl- 
edge could be embodied by human (or more-than-human) agents. To begin to 
access these intellectual and lived spaces in the premodern world requires situ- 
ating not only text, but other forms of religious media and cultural production 
in their shared contexts. Although addressed to discrete cases and places, each 
of the chapters that follow proceed from this shared perspective. 


2 Sources and Boundaries 


The individual contributions to the volume address a wide range of material 
and textual sources and cultural contexts — from Tibetan bells and Jaina teach- 
ers, to traditions of Sun worship and the poetics of argumentation. Given the 
variety represented, the question naturally arises regarding what ties these discus- 
sions productively together? The answer is the use of primary source materials to 
explore the shaping of cultural and intellectual communities. A close engagement 
with primary sources underpins each of the discussions in the book. Engaging 
with both textual and material evidence, in their work the contributors also trou- 
ble the persistent binary that often separates these bodies of historical evidence 
by showing how premodern cultural agents negotiated and synthesized their 
sources. Moreover, by tracing patterns of bi-directional influence it becomes 
evident that using one body of evidence to corroborate the claims of another 
(i.e. simply looking for a textual precedent for an image or vice-versa) is far 


1 Henri Lefebvre. The Production of Space, trans. Donald Nicholson-Smith. Cambridge, MA: Wiley- 
Blackwell, 1991. 
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too simple and minimizes the innovative and imaginative ways in which cul- 
tural producers made use of the materials at their disposal. 

In addition to questioning persistent binaries in the classification of source 
materials, the contributions included in the first section work to complicate the 
very categories of ‘text’ and ‘material’ by tracing the historical development of 
particular practices through different modes of cultural production. The practice 
of Sun worship, for example, is shown to have been shaped by a rich legacy of 
puranic narrative in conversation with traditions of ritual rules and prescriptions 
(i.e. Sastra) popularized by competing religious communities. Material pro- 
duction, too, is a multi-faceted category. By including monumental sculptures 
for worship, ritual objects, temple adornments, and the frame for inscriptions, 
the category of ‘material’ is shown to be as complex and varied as that of ‘text’. 

The studies included in the second section trace the development of knowl- 
edge communities in ways that challenge the idea of fixed boundaries between 
intellectual traditions. These traditions, in fact, are shown to be the work of en- 
terprising thinkers who borrowed, responded to, and refined the ideas of their 
interlocutors from across Brahmanical, Jain, and Buddhist lineages. In addition 
to recovering dialogue between communities often held to be distinct, estab- 
lished forms of argumentation, too, are not restricted to the category of Sastra 
as ‘knowledge system’, but worked across literary genres and were influenced 
by poetic works, prose ritual manuals, and epic exemplars. 


3 Overview of Contents 


The articles in the first half of the volume address the intersections of textual, 
material, and visual forms of cultural production. These contributions focus on 
three primary modes of confrontation: the relation of inscribed texts to material 
media, the visual articulation of literary images and, finally, the literary inter- 
pretation and reception of material religious media. Discussions of the relation 
of text and material culture have tended to privilege literary semantics and 
imagine a unidirectional pattern of interaction, whereby textual forms inspired 
images and guided material production. These articles aim to re-describe these 
interactions through focused case studies that incorporate a variety of media, 
ranging from individual objects and monuments, to sanctified spaces and reli- 
gious landscapes. 

The second part of the volume focuses on confrontations both within and 
between intellectual communities. The articles in this section address the dy- 
namics between peripheral and dominant movements in the history of Indian 
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philosophy. Texts belonging to peripheral movements, such as the Jaina tradi- 
tion, often apply creative strategies to position themselves in relation to their 
intellectual rivals. This process of boundary formation is a driving force behind 
philosophical developments and ideological changes. Instead of solely focusing 
on the philosophical merit of specific positions, the contributions in the second 
part of the book explore the relation between philosophical texts and the ideo- 
logical and social realms in which these works evolved. 


4 Text, Image & Lived Spaces 


The articles of the first half of the volume are in dialogue with current works 
that examine religious centers and built landscapes as sites of community build- 
ing and which emphasize the strategic use of images and inscriptions to ma- 
terialize social affiliations. These essays are also influenced by studies that 
emphasize the effective agency of architecture, objects, and images in shaping 
South Asian history. Recent examples include F.B. Flood, Objects in Translation: 
Material Culture and Medieval ‘Hindu-Muslim’ Encounter (2009) and R. Eaton 
and P. Wagoner, Power, Memory, Architecture: Contested Sites on India's Deccan 
Plateau, 1300—1600 (2014). While working to situate and contextualize the crea- 
tion of material religious media within the social and geographic contexts in 
which it was produced, the contributions are also attuned to the reception and 
legacy of particular objects and images. They consider how images may have 
been explained by later viewers, how objects were made meaningful, and the 
ways in which the memory of a historical moment could be received via mate- 
rial forms. 

In “The Enigma of the Centauress and her Lover", Laxshmi Greaves explores 
an enigmatic, yet important, iconographic topos found in the art of the Kusanas, 
Ksatrapas and Guptas; namely, a centauress (that is, a figure with the torso of a 
woman and the lower half of a horse) bearing on her back a human male in regal 
attire. The pair are sometimes joined by a devotee or a celestial being such as a 
vidyadhara. This type of image has been found at several sites including Safici, 
Badami, Rajghat, Lakha-Dhora and Mathura, with undoubtedly the most mag- 
nificent example hailing from the stepped pyramidal brick monument known 
as ACI, located at the heart of the ancient city of Ahichhatrà in Uttar Pradesh. 
Readings of this fantastic figure have tended to rely on the identification of a 
textual source to explain the unique image: ranging from it being simply an em- 
blematic representation of a kinnara-mithuna dallying in the hills; to the celes- 
tial nymph Urvasi, with her husband; or Manu Vaivasvata (Prajapati) on the 
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back of the Earth Goddess who has temporarily assumed a half-mare/half-woman 
form. All of these interpretations are problematic in one way or another. By mov- 
ing beyond a textual explanation for the identity and popularity of a visual form, 
Greaves considers how the image may have functioned within the structural con- 
texts and broader visual programs of the monuments and landscapes in which it 
was encountered and viewed. 

With her study, “Visual Story-Telling in Text and Image: The Naga as 
Inhabitant of the Ocean and the Netherworld”, Sanne Dokter-Mersch address 
the intersections of narrative and image. As in the study of Greaves, Dokter- 
Mersch also works to explain the features of an iconographic form. But in this 
case, the image itself it not obscure; rather, it depicts one of the most widely 
known moments from early Vaisnava mythology. From the Kusana period on- 
wards, stone images of Visnu in his boar manifestation (varaha) appear across 
India. Most elements in these material representations of the myth can be ex- 
plained from an iconographic or textual point of view. One ubiquitous element 
of the images, however, cannot be explained by recourse to the textual sources 
that recount the manifestation of the boar avatdra: namely, the presence of one 
or two nágas, or mythical serpents, coiling under Visnu’s foot. Reading text and 
image together, Dokter-Mersch argues that the artists’ imaginings of the nàgas 
expresses a cosmological vision that, while also present in the literary narratives, 
takes on an innovative form in sculpture. 

Both Greaves and Dokter-Mersch take as their respective foci the material 
and visual expression of narratives. For Greaves, the connection between text 
and image is not straightforward, and her analysis points to spaces of material 
production and uses of images without a clear literary parallel. For Dokter-Mersch, 
the early Indic literary and visual sources are rich sources for representations of 
the varáha myth. But popularity does not equate to uniformity. Even within the 
parameters of a well-known narrative, authors and artisans found space for inno- 
vative modes of expression. 

This question about the possibility of innovation within established cultural 
parameters is addressed in an engaging way in the contribution of Peter Bisschop, 
*Vyoman: The Sky is the Limit. On the Bhavisyapurana's Reworking of the 
Lingodbhava Myth." While the Lirigodbhava myth is well known and tells of 
the origins of Siva’s worship in material form, specifically the lirnga that 
serves as his emblem, Bisschop draws attention to a remarkable adaptation 
of this myth in the context of Sürya worship recorded in the Bhavisyapuràna. 
The Bhavisyapurana authors revised the Lirigodbhava myth told in chapter 3 of 
the Sivadharmaéastra and turned it into a myth about the manifestation and 
worship of Sürya's vyoman, a mysterious object presented as the supreme 
form of the Sun god. While the Lingodbhava narrative describes the origins of a 
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familiar object of devotion (i.e. the Siva liriga), the identity of the vyoman as 
an object of worship is more difficult to trace. Does the Bhavisyapuràna's de- 
scription of the Saura emblem represent a textual innovation, or does it de- 
scribe an actual object? By reexamining these narratives alongside ritual 
objects typically known as saurapithas in art-historical literature, Bisschop 
shows how the authors of the Bhavisyapuràna used a familiar narrative to 
reinterpret a comparatively abstract ritual object as an iconic form of the 
Sun. 

Part one concludes with Lewis Doney's work on "Temple Bells from the 
Tibetan Imperial Period: Buddhist Material Culture in Context." This contribu- 
tion outlines how the tradition of bells and gongs in monasteries along the Silk 
Road, focusing on Khotan, met Chinese bell-casting technology. Then what the 
design of extant imperial Tibetan bells and their epigraphy tell us about their 
form and function, their links with songs and praise, and their relation with 
Buddhism and power in Tibet. Like the contribution of Bisschop, Doney also 
takes as his focus the evolution of the visual and ritual functions of an object. 
He, too, considers the integration of text alongside the development of iconic 
bell ‘types’. But in this case, the materiality of text is expressed in a different 
way, since the bells themselves function as text bearing objects. And in ways 
that participate with the other three essays in this section, Doney offers some 
glimpses into how these bells were remembered in Tibetan Buddhist historiog- 
raphy and art of the post-imperial period. This consideration of 'reception his- 
tory' is an aspect that parallels Bisschop's study of textual reworking. In both 
cases, a formal template is adapted and reworked to develop a new mode of 
expression within the framework of ‘tradition’. 


5 Philosophy & Intellectual Spaces 


The articles in the second half of the volume address different sorts of philo- 
sophical confrontations. Even though the history of philosophy is often presented 
as a series of ideas that evolve independently from their wider socio-historical 
setting, scholars are becoming increasingly attuned to the ways in which phil- 
osophical developments have been influenced by the historical contexts of 
particular thinkers. Important recent studies in this respect are V. Eltschinger, 
Buddhist Epistemology as Apologetics: Studies on the History, Self-understanding 
and Dogmatic Foundations of Late Indian Buddhist Philosophy (2014) and 
J. Bronkhorst, How the Brahmins Won: From Alexander to the Guptas (2016). The 
authors in this part of the book explore how specific philosophical standpoints 
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can be situated in a wider temporal and cultural framework. Their work demon- 
strates the methodological value of analyzing philosophical views as elements 
within a multi-dimensional historical setting. On the one hand, this facilitates a 
better understanding of the historical texts. On the other, it turns the philosophical 
texts into relevant sources for an investigation of their socio-historical contexts. 

In the chapter *Nonagonistic Discourse in the Early History of Indian 
Philosophical Debates: From Brahmodyas to the Mahabhasya” Evgeniya 
Desnitskaya investigates the continuity between the ancestral ritualistic ver- 
bal contests (brahmodya) as attested in the Vedas, and later forms of debate 
and dialogical textual structures. For this purpose, she focuses on the instan- 
ces of nonagonistic argumentation in the brahmodyas, the Upanisads, and the 
Mahabhasya with the aim of revealing shared patterns and identifying possible 
affinities between ritual debates, the philosophical strategies of the Upanisadic 
thinkers, and those of the ancient grammarians. Desnitskaya's study shows that 
discussions that predate the period of classical philosophical debate (vada) do not 
fit the agonistic pattern that later became normative. In the first section of her arti- 
cle, she discusses the classical brahmodyas that are found in the Rgveda and the 
Brahmanas. In the second section, the author analyses the development of the 
brahmodyas and the early philosophical debates in the Upanisads. The third part 
of her article deals with nonagonistic discussions in Patafijali's Mahabhasya. The 
article offers several novel interpretations of the primary sources and provides a 
stimulating account of the early development of philosophical debates. 

The two chapters by Marie-Héléne Gorisse and Ana BajZelj deal with Jaina 
philosophy. This topic is particularly relevant for an exploration of philosophical 
confrontations since the Jains have a long history of negotiating their space as a 
minority tradition within the wider cultural environment. Their well-known theory 
of ‘non-one-sidedness’ (anekdntavdda) is an important element in their attempt 
to distinguish themselves by creating a model that accommodates the views of 
others. This perspectivist model provided the Jains with a tool with which to 
incorporate aspects of rival views within their own theories while, at the same 
time, claiming intellectual superiority over their opponents. This dynamic is clearly 
visible in Marie-Héléne Gorisse’s study, “The Legitimation of an Authoritative 
Discourse in Jainism". This chapter analyses the strategies employed by Jaina 
thinkers to establish the authority of the Jaina scriptural corpus. The first sec- 
tions of her study provide an overview of seminal accounts on verbal or scrip- 
tural authority (aptatva), which is based on key passages in texts such as the 
Tattvarthasütra and the Nyayavatàra. Gorisse shows how this debate was 
strongly influenced by the view on verbal testimony (agama) that was upheld 
by the Naiyayikas. After providing a general overview of the development of 
this debate, Gorisse provides an in-depth analysis of the discussion on authority 
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in Samantabhadra’s Aptamimamsá. This work establishes the superiority of the 
Jaina perspective by pointing out the inadequacy of the one-sided views of the 
rival movements. Gorisse's study shows that the development of Jaina philoso- 
phy has to be studied in tandem with the developments in their wider intellec- 
tual environment and that the Jains represent a unique voice in the Indian 
philosophical landscape. 

The chapter *Clay Pots, Golden Rings, and Clean Upper Garments: Causality 
in Jaina Philosophy" by Ana Bajželj investigates the philosophical merit of the 
Jaina view on causality. In previous studies, the Jaina view has been described as 
a middle ground between two rival theories. On the one hand, there is the view 
that an effect is pre-existent in its cause (satkaryavada), which can be found 
in the Sàmkhya tradition. On the other, there is the idea that the effect radi- 
cally differs from the cause (asatkdryavdda), as defended by the Nyaya-Vai 
Sesika tradition. Other scholars have labelled the Jaina view on causality as 
‘sadasatkadryavdda’, since it combines aspects of both positions. Even though 
such a position might seem attractive at first sight, some scholars have ques- 
tioned whether the Jaina solution provides a persuasive philosophical alterna- 
tive or whether the Jains simply refuse to choose sides. In her study, Bajželj 
addresses this question by analysing important primary sources on the Jaina 
theory of knowledge. To this end, she focuses on Amrtacandra Süri's Tattvadipika. 
The chapter contains a large number of translated passages from Amrtacandra's 
work and provides a rigorous analysis of his ideas on causality. The author demon- 
strates that the Jaina theory was not an ad hoc solution but that it offers a genuine 
philosophical alternative to the views of the other movements. 

Gregory Forgues’ study, “Charting the Geographies of "Ju Mi pham rNam 
rgyal rGya mtsho's Perspectivist Approach to the Two Truths", shows how an 
early medieval Buddhist debate continued in the writings of the 19th century 
Tibetan scholar Mi pham. In this chapter, Forgues focuses on Mi pham's pre- 
sentation of the relation between the concealing truth (kun rdzob, samvrti) and 
the ultimate truth (don dam pa, paramartha). Previous scholarship has charac- 
terised Mi pham's views on this subject as ambiguous or even inconsistent. 
However, the author argues that Mi pham uses several models that relate to dif- 
ferent stages of understanding and that his account as a whole provides a co- 
herent theory. Based on a careful reading of the primary sources, Forgues 
analyses the different perspectives that can be distinguished in Mi pham's 
work. This analysis reveals that Mi pham teaches Madhyamaka through a series 
of ascending views. These views correspond to (i.) the views of beginners who 
distinguish between nirvdna and samsara, (ii.) Svatantrika Madhyamaka, and 
(iii.) Prasangika Madhyamaka. The corresponding goals of these three perspec- 
tives are (i.) to introduce beginners to two truths, (ii) explain the nominal 
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ultimate, and (iii.) point to the actual ultimate. As such, Forgues demonstrates 
that Mi pham's inclusivist account provides a hierarchical soteriology that skil- 
fully combines several opposing views on the nature of the two truths. 

The contributors to this volume address a wide range of historical confron- 
tations that shaped intellectual and lived spaces in early South Asia. We hope 
that the topics and disciplinary approaches in this book offer a stimulating con- 
frontation which will facilitate a fruitful dialogue across the different disciplin- 
ary boundaries in the field of South Asian studies. 
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Laxshmi Rose Greaves 

1 The Enigma of the Centauress and Her 
Lover: Investigating a Fifth-century 
Terracotta Panel from Ahichhatra 


1 Introduction 


Among these lesser gods that keep their place on the fringes of the orthodox are to be 
found spirits of the Earth and of the Mountain; the Four Guardian Gods of the Quarters 
with Vessavana-Kuvera at their head; Gandharvas, heavenly musicians; Nagas, the 
snake-people who have their world beneath the waters of streams and tanks, but who 
sometimes are identified with the tree spirits; and Garudas, half men, half birds who by 
kind are deadly foes of the Nagas. These diminished godlings must be regarded as the 
last remnant of a whole host of forgotten powers, once mighty and to be placated, each in 
its own place. Strange beings of another sphere, they could not wholly be passed over 
either by Brahman or Buddhist.’ 


The race of kinnaras — divine composite-creatures usually with human heads 
and torsos, and the lower bodies of animals, often horses, or birds? - can 
be added to this eclectic group of celestial beings or ‘godlings’ described 
by Vincent A. Smith. This paper is concerned with early visual depictions of 


1 Vincent Arthur Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1930), 7. 

2 Half-human and halfequine creatures are sometimes called kimpurusa. Panchamukhi 
writes: “Though the lexicons equate kinnara with kimpurusha, the Vachaspatya draws a dis- 
tinction between the two on the basis of literary evidence . . . the [19th century] Vàchaspatya 
adds: -kimpurusha has the hips of a horse and the face of a man, while kinnara has the horse 
face and human body." See Panchamukhi, Raghavendra Swamirayacharya, Gandharvas & 
Kinnaras in Indian Iconography (Dharwar: Kannada Research Institute, 1951), 25-26; The 
Visnudharmottarapurdna, on the other hand, describes two types of kinnara, the first with a 
human body and horse head and the second with a human head and horse body. See 
Panchamukhi, 27. The earliest known centaur images (kéntauros in Ancient Greek) date as far 
back as the Late Bronze Age. See, for example, terracotta figurines from Ras Shamra-Ugarit, 
Minet el Beidha and Ras ibn Hani in northern Syria (Ione Mylonas Shear, *Mycenaean 
Centaurs at Ugarit," The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 122 (2002), 147—153). A striking terracotta 
sculpture from Lefkandi in Euboea, Greece, which dates to the tenth century BCE, is often con- 
sidered the earliest centaur image but post-dates the aforementioned figurines. Though male 
centaurs predominate in Greek art and mythology, centauresses are also represented and be- 
come increasingly commonplace after the fifth century BCE (see D.E. Strong, *A Lady Centaur," 
The British Museum Quarterly, 30.1/2 (1965): 36-40 (38)). As with their Indian counterparts, 
Greek centaurs are associated with forests and mountains. 


@ Open Access. © 2020 Laxshmi Rose Greaves, published by De Gruyter. This work is 
licensed under a Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110557176-002 
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equine kinnaris (centauresses), and particularly those in the company of a male 
with human form.? Generally speaking, we find two major iconographic depic- 
tions involving centauresses in India (Figure 1).^ The earlier, predominant type 
shows a centauress carrying a regal-looking male on her back. Between the 
third century BCE and the sixth century CE this image appears to have held a 
degree of popularity and we find it adorning Hindu and Buddhist monuments 
alike and on small portable terracotta discs. The second type, which emerged 
at the start of the eighth century, portrays a male figure in the act of subduing 
a small centauress. Both of these iconographic types appear to have fallen into 
obscurity after the early medieval period and the original identity of these 
flamboyant pairs have since been lost to collective memory. The aim of this 
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Figure 1: Map showing location of known centauress images in India. 


3 This paper has developed from a subchapter of my doctoral thesis: Laxshmi Greaves, Brick 
Foundations: North Indian Brick Temple Architecture and Terracotta Art of the Fourth to Sixth 
Centuries CE (Cardiff University: PhD thesis, 2015), 455—466. 

4 Centaurs and centauresses also featured in the art of Gandhara. Here they are depicted with 
the head, body and legs of a human and the rear and hind legs of a horse. See, for example, a 
small Kusàna period centauress from Dera Ismail Khan (Khyber Pakhtunkhwa region of Pakistan) 
at the British Museum (Museum number: 1888, 1115.1); and a schist centauress from the same pe- 
riod in the Chandigarh Museum. The images from Gandhara will not be explored here as this 
paper is primarily concerned with cenaturess with male rider/ male oppressor scenes. 
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paper, then, is to attempt to determine what these images might have signified or 
represented, taking into account the possibility that their meaning may have 
evolved or even transformed over the eleven-hundred years in which they were 
being produced. It is plausible that the surviving centauress sculptures could illus- 
trate a variety of myths or possibly even different episodes of the same myth. 

The methodological approach taken in this paper involves analysing text and 
image in conjunction. That is to say, since the types of images in question ceased 
to be produced after the early medieval period, and their architectural and archae- 
ological contexts are, for the most part, lost, unknown, or in a severely ruined 
state, parallels or clues to the identity of the centauress and her companion have 
been sought in religious texts. Consonant with the antiquity of centaur(ess) imag- 
ery, most of the texts which refer to this breed of mythical creature were composed 
at an early date, with some texts post-dating the most ancient of the images. 

While it is essential that art historians in the field of South Asian studies 
actively engage with textual sources, and vice versa, this approach inevitably 
throws up a number of searching questions, pitfalls and challenges. In other 
words, we face confrontations when merging the two disciplines. By identifying an 
image, it becomes imbued with meaning, significance and context, and thus the 
stakes are high. To quote Donald Preziosi, *. . . the principal aim of all art histori- 
cal study has been to make artworks more fully legible in and to the present."? It is 
not uncommon, then, for images to be wrongly affiliated with specific textual nar- 
ratives in order to satisfy the need for a solution. Occasionally, obscure or diver- 
gent details present in an image are ignored. This tendency to bypass or hurry 
over inconvenient details or nuances undermines the evidence that points to a 
complex, hugely diverse and creative artistic culture in early India, teeming with 
singularity, non-conformity and place-specificity. This is especially the case for im- 
agery produced before the mid-fifth century CE, because after this point in time 
Hindu temple iconography becomes increasingly formalised. Minor irregularities 
in early imagery include details such as attributes held by a deity which find no 
mention in the texts, while more significant ‘deviations’ take a radical departure 
from mainstream iconographic conventions. In addition, many unique deity im- 
ages survive, some of which may have depicted local gods. A fifth century image 
recently found at Ahichhatra, for example, portrays a three-headed, six-armed 
ithyphallic Saiva deity, each of the heads sporting a third eye, a flaming head of 
hair, and a trifurcated tongue with an eye. This fearsome deity wields a trident and 
is possibly in the act of stamping on a demon (the image has suffered damage). 


5 Donald Preziosi, *Art as History," in The Art of Art History: A Critical Anthology, edited by 
Donald Preziosi (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 1998), 21-30 (14). 
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Since a deity of this description does not feature in the texts, we can only make an 
educated guess as to his identity. A possible interpretation is that he represents a 
composite form of Rudra and Agni. 

Occasionally, a confrontation between textual studies and art history mani- 
fests itself when the dates of comparative visual and textual material do not 
correspond. Thus, it has sometimes been argued that an image cannot be a re- 
presentation of a well-known myth embodied in the texts, despite visual evi- 
dence to the contrary, because the earliest known textual account of the myth 
post-dates the image. A story, however, might be in circulation orally (perhaps 
in a variety of different tellings) for a considerable length of time before being 
absorbed into a Purana, an epic, or into another branch of literature." 

This paper, then, begins with the premise that there are traditions, divini- 
ties, or myths that have not survived in writing, or indeed, may never have 
been written down in the first place, with the only relics surviving in a visual 
medium. Sometimes, to the frustration of the art historian, these visual relics 


6 Greaves, "Brick Foundations," 2015, 432-435. 

7 This subject has also been explored by Shonaleeka Kaul in her article on “Early Mathura: 
Sacred Imagination and Diverse Traditions," Indian Historical Review 42.1 (2015): 1-16 (9); and 
by Upinder Singh, who writes: 


The History of Hinduism has generally been constructed on the basis of frameworks pro- 
vided by religious texts, which are not always accurately reflective of popular practice. 
Apart from their elite authorship and the notorious problem of dating, Brahmanical texts 
reflect a phase when the practices they mention have been accorded brahmanical sanc- 
tion, and hence conceal their much earlier origin. Further, traditions seeking to attain or 
having attained the position of cultural dominance try to marginalize other traditions 
that may have been very important at the time and in the process give us a distorted im- 
pression of prevailing religious practice. 


See Upinder Singh, “Cults and Shrines in Early Historical Mathura (c. 200 BC-AD 200),” World 
Archaeology 36.3 (2004): 378-398 (378). 
Likewise, Richard Mann writes: 


Recent scholarship illustrates significant gaps between the ideologies propounded in tex- 
tual sources and the world of material evidence. [Gregory] Schopen has observed, for in- 
stance, that western scholars often had access to the archaeological record produced by 
the ASI but chose to ignore or undermine it when it appeared to question what textual 
sources claimed. He repeatedly highlights a bias in the study of Indian Buddhism where 
‘[tlextuality overrides actuality’. 


See Richard D. Mann, “Material Culture and the Study of Hinduism and Buddhism,” Religion 
Compass 8.8 (2014): 264-273 (269). Mann references Gregory Schopen. “Archaeology and 
Protestant Presuppositions in the Study of Indian Buddhism," in Bones, Stones, and Buddhist 
Monks: Collected Papers on the Archaeology, Epigraphy, and Texts of Monastic Buddhism in 
India, edited by Gregory Schopen (Honolulu: University of Hawai'i Press, 1997), 1-22 (7). 
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refuse to relinquish their secrets. As will shortly become evident, the images 
that concern us in this paper, do not explicitly recall a known textual narrative. 
As a result, the discourse here will necessarily be of a somewhat tentative na- 
ture. This paper will nevertheless seek to demonstrate a more enquiring, thor- 
ough approach towards the type of complex, obscure imagery that is often paid 
little attention in literature on ancient or early South Asian art. 

The paper will focus chiefly on the most spectacular surviving image de- 
picting a centauress and a male with human form: a terracotta plaque hailing 
from the ancient city of Ahichhatra in the Bareilly District of Uttar Pradesh. 
This plaque was one of several recovered from the upper terrace of the largest 
of Ahichhatra’s many temples; a stepped pyramidal brick monument known as 
ACI or Bhimgaja, situated at the very centre of the fortress city (Figure 2).? 


Figure 2: The pyramidal brick temple structure known as ACI or Bhimgaja, located at the heart 
of the fortress city of Ahichhatra in the Bareilly district of Uttar Pradesh. Photograph courtesy 
of the Archaeological Survey of India. 


8 ACI was excavated under the direction of K.N. Diksit and A. Ghosh between 1940 and 
1944. The Ahichhatra plaque might belong to the reign of the maharajadhiraja Kumaragupta 
I (c. 415-447) based on the similarity in composition and style between the image of the cen- 
tauress and rider in the terracotta panel to that of horse and rider which appears on some of 
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The Siva temple which once crowned the monumental terraces of ACI is no 
longer extant, but owing to the vast scale of the square platforms the structure 
still dominates the surrounding landscape for quite some distance. The form 
of ACI recalls to some extent the great stüpas and sanctuaries built under the 
Kusana kings, such as the breath-taking KaneSko-oanindo-bagolaggo (Sanctuary 
of Victorious Kaniska), a monument built in terraces carved out of a hill in 
Surkh-Kotal in the Baglan province of Afghanistan (ancient Bactria). Such 
monuments might be considered as awe-inspiring, magnificent statements of 
dynastic power, markers of territorial ownership, and tangible manifestations 
of religious devotion. 

ACI probably dates to the Gupta period, circa 450 CE, although the struc- 
ture continued to be expanded, altered and renovated up until the eleventh 
century CE.? Upon approaching the monument, steps on either the east or west 
(the front entrance) would have been ascended, and the dark corridors of the 
platforms circumambulated. The walls of the penultimate terrace were adorned 
with large terracotta relief plaques, many of which depicted manifest forms of 
Siva, or myths involving the god.'? The subject matter of the surviving panels 
would appear to focus overwhelmingly on self-mastery and the overcoming of 
sin, with fierce forms of Siva or Rudra being most prevalent." After observing 
these powerful images, the devotees would then proceed to the surmounting 
temple (now lost), enshrining the monumental linga: the potent "sign" of the 
unmanifest iva.” Moreover, they would have been greeted with arresting 
views of the surrounding city through the doorways of the porches, or from 
the external pradaksina-patha (circumambulatory walkway), as though stand- 
ing at the summit of a mountain. It should be noted here that there may have 
been restrictions over who had access to the temple, or even to different levels 
of the monument. There might have also been a protocol attached to who 
could ascend which flight of steps. 

The characters depicted on the Ahichhatra panel have previously been in- 
terpreted as representing a nameless kinnara-mithuna dallying in the hills; the 


the coins of the aforementioned ruler (personal communication with Ellen Raven, 2016). 
Most of the panels from ACI are now in the National Museum, New Delhi. 

9 ACI is built over the ruins of an apsidal or circular Kusana brick structure. 

10 For the most part, the order and placement of the images was not reported by the 
excavators. 

11 Subject matter includes, for example, the destruction of Daksa's sacrifice, a character who 
might represent the gana Nilalohita (a form of Rudra), Cande$vara and Bhairava. 

12 The stone linga which still balances precariously on the uppermost platform of ACI meas- 
ures 2.4 m in height and 1.1 m in width. 
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celestial nymph Urvasi with her husband Purüravas - a subject popular in 
early Indian texts; and Manu Vaivasvata (Prajapati) seated on the earth god- 
dess who has temporarily assumed a mare form. Each of these readings is prob- 
lematic in one way or another and will be explored in this paper. 


2 The Panel 


The Ahichhatra panel survives in its entirety and depicts a kinnari with a male fig- 
ure of smaller proportions seated on her back (Figure 3). In the upper-right hand 
corner of the plaque hovers a vidyadhara (celestial being) carrying a garland. A 
tree with bowed branches against a background of hilly or mountainous terrain is 
depicted in the lower register." The square face of the kinnari is strikingly similar 
to that of the nude female in another panel from ACI. Elsewhere I have very tenta- 
tively identified the latter character as the apsard (celestial nymph) Urvasi, stand- 
ing before Sage Narayana, although there is a strong possibility that she instead 
represents the goddess Parvafi in the presence of Siva (Figure 4). 

Like the latter female, the centauress also wears large hooped-earrings and 
has a comparable though considerably more elaborate hairstyle in a trefoil ar- 
rangement. No doubt this gorgeous hair-arrangement ornamented with beads and 
a lotus flower is supposed to indicate her extraordinary beauty and elevated status. 
She holds her right hand up in the tripatàka gesture while she places her left hand 
with seeming affection over the left shoulder of the male rider.” Interestingly, her 
male companion also makes the tripataka mudrà with his right hand, the same 
hand which he uses to tenderly caress her chin (Figure 5). The tripataka gesture is 
a fascinating detail since it generally indicates speech or dialogue; the pair then, 


13 The nineteenth-century encyclopaedic Sanskrit dictionary, the Sabdakalpadruma, locates 
the land of the kimpurusas in the mountainous regions between Mount Meru and the Himalayas. 
See Panchamukhi, Gandharvas & Kinnaras, 11. 

14 This interpretation of the plaque is tentative and is explored in Laxshmi Rose Greaves. "Siva 
Daksinàmürti or Sage Narayana? Reconsidering an Early Terracotta Panel from Ahichhatra,” in 
South Asian Archaeology and Art 2014. Papers Presented at the Twenty-Second International 
Conference of the European Association for South Asian Archaeology and Art held at the Museum 
of Far Eastern Antiquities/National Museums of World Culture, Stockholm, Sweden, 30th of June 
to 4th of July 2014, edited by Eva Myrdal (New Delhi: Dev, 2020), 135-152. 

15 V.S. Agrawala, Terracotta Figurines of Ahichchhatrà (District Bareilly, U.P.), 2nd ed. (Varanasi: 
Prithivi Prakashan, 1985, 1st ed. 1948), 66. 
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Figure 3: Terracotta plaque from Ahichhatra ACI, measuring 64 x 64 x 9 cm. National Museum, 
New Delhi. 


are engaged in conversation. Both wear a ring on their little fingers. The breasts 
of the centauress are bare though her décolletage is adorned with two necklaces, 
one an ekdvali (single strand of pearls), and a long scarf that flutters in the wind 
behind her. Between her breasts hangs a sacred thread (yajriopavita). On the lower 
half of her body sits a saddle (parydnapatta) with a tassel dangling from its hem. 


16 The tripataka mudrà involves the raising of the middle and index fingers, while the thumb 
and other fingers are folded into the palm of the hand. This gesture is common in Buddhist 
art, including in the art of Gandhara, and interpretations of the meaning of this mudrà have 
been offered by numerous scholars such as John Marshall, H.P. Francfort, M.L Carter and most 
recently by Tadashi Tanabe. Tanabe concludes that this gesture, which had its naissance in 
Hellenistic Greek art, signifies the act of speaking, conversation, praising or other types of ver- 
bal communication, such as singing (as kinnaris are famed for doing). See Tadashi Tanabe. 
*The Gesture of Raising Two Fingers Depicted on Gandharan Sculpture." In Religion, Society, 
Trade and Kingship: Archaeology and Art in South Asia and along the Silk Road, 5500 BCE- 
5th Century CE, edited by Laxshmi Rose Greaves and Adam Hardy (New Delhi: Dev, 2020), 
209-222. 
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Figure 4: Terracotta plaque from Ahichhatra ACI, measuring 65 x 73 x 9 cm. National Museum, 
New Delhi. 


Figure 5: Detail of the centauress plaque from Ahichhatra ACI. Note the tripataka mudra made 
by both characters. 
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Running under her tail is a band (kaksyabandha) with a zigzag design and an 
ornate medallion at the centre (cakraka). The kinnari has two hind legs but no 
front legs and her tail and hoofs have been finely executed." The male is be- 
decked in finery including a crested-turban, earrings and, across his chest, a 
channavira ornament with an embossed disc at the centre. He holds a bow in his 
left hand and is clothed in a striped dhoti. The foot and lower leg of the man 
have been naturalistically modelled with the foot having a delicate arch. The 
scarf of the kinnari blows against his chest and flaps behind him in a delightful 
attempt to convey a sense of movement. 


3 Further Centauress/Rider Images 


Two further terracottas depicting so-called kinnara-mithuna were found at 
Ahichhatra. The first is a simple disc produced from a single mould showing a 
kinnara pair. This was found at ACVII to the west of the ancient fortress 
(Figure 6).'? The second fragmented plaque, which comes from ACIII located a 
few hundred metres southwest of ACI, has a flat base (possibly free-standing 
or part of an architectural element) and possesses relief depictions on both 
faces of a centauress with rider.’? Only a leg of each rider has survived but 
Agrawala asserts that anklets were worn. Based on this detail, Agrawala iden- 
tified the riders as female. Several male deities in plaques from ACI, however, 
wear anklets and such might be the situation here. Rare examples do exist, 
though, of male kinnaras carrying women. Indeed, an unusual relief on the 
Great Stüpa at Safici depicts a pregnant female seated on the back of a centaur; 
while an intriguing fragmented Gupta period terracotta plaque from Nachar 
Khera in Haryana, portrays a centaur carrying a slumped figure with human 
form (Figure 7).7° 


17 As an aside, until circa 600 BCE, centaurs in Greek art were usually depicted with only 
hind legs like many of the South Asian examples (see Strong, *A Lady Centaur," 36). 

18 Agrawala, Terracotta Figurines, 58. 

19 Agrawala, Terracotta Figurines, Fig. A. Agrawala dates this plaque to 550—650 CE. It could, 
however, be earlier than his estimate, especially since he describes it as very similar to the 
Kusana period plaque from the Jamalpur Mound in Mathura (Fig. 8). 

20 The Gupta period plaque from Nachar Khera is housed in the Gurukul Museum in Jhajjar. It 
depicts a multi-armed male figure (six arms are extant, it is not clear whether there were more) 
seated on a bench or possibly on a chariot. In one of his right hands he holds a sword. Beneath 
him is a centaur either galloping or in flight. The arms of the centaur are folded across his chest 
and his now fragmented head is thrown backwards. The head and neck of a goose is visible 
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Figure 6: Alexander Cunningham's plan of Ahichhatra published in Four Reports Made During 
the Years 1862-63-64-65 (Simla: Archaeological Survey of India, 1871), Plate XLIII. 


behind the centaur. Notably, a goose is often depicted pulling Ravana’s aerial chariot and thus it 
is plausible that the multi-armed figure pictured here is a representation of Ravana. Lastly, the 
remnants of a human figure can be seen seated on the back of the centaur. Though the figure is 
severely eroded, it might be suggested that the back of the figure is facing towards us, while the 
head is resting on the lap of the multi-armed male. The Gurukul Museum believes the six-armed 
figure to be a depiction of the demon Trióira, but this is rather speculative, and more research 
on this image is needed (see Virjanand Devakarni, Prachin Bharat Main Ramayan Ke Mandir 
(Gurukul Jhajjar: Haryana Pranttiya Puratattva Sangrahalaya, 2007), plate 3). John and Mary 
Brockington suggested that the centaur could depict the raksasa Marica, an ally of Ravana, 
who took the form of a golden deer in the Ramayana in order to lure Rama away from Sita (per- 
sonal communication, 2018). As Marica is dying after being struck by one of Ràma's arrows, he 
begins to morph back into his original form (3.42.10-20). Given that the other panels from 
Nachar Khera depict scenes from the Ramayana (including one with the golden deer), this is 
certainly possible. If this panel does indeed depict Ravana with a part-zoomorphic Marica carry- 
ing Sità on his back, then it would represent a version of the abduction episode not preserved in 
the texts. 
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Figure 7: Gupta period fragmented terracotta plaque from Nachar Khera, Haryana, in the 
collections of the Jhajjar Museum, Haryana. 


Agrawala likens the ACI panel to a Kusana period red-sandstone depiction 
from the Jamalpur Mound, Mathura, housed in the Government Museum in 
Mathura (Figure 8).” This temple bracket is carved on each face with a composi- 
tion remarkably close — though less ornate - to that of the former plaque, indicat- 
ing that the artists at Ahichhatra were following an iconographic model already 


21 Agrawala, Terracotta Figurines, 58. The current state of the Jamalpur Mound is described by 
Vinay Kumar Gupta in his survey of archaeological sites in and around Mathura. He describes 
this site, located along the ancient highway nearly two miles from the city, as once being home 
to two monasteries of the Kusana and Gupta periods - the former built by the Kusana king 
Huviska - and the find spot of exquisite sculptures, including of the Saptamatrkas and Laksmi. 
The site has now been levelled and only brickbats and potsherds remain. See Vinay Kumar 
Gupta, "Archaeological Landscape of Ancient Mathura in Relation to its Art Workshops," Indian 
Historical Review 42 (2015): 189—209 (195). 
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Figure 8: Kusana period stone relief carving of a centauress with a male rider from Jamalpur 
Mound, Mathura. Photograph courtesy of the American Institute of Indian Studies. 


established by or during the Kusàna period. The heads of the relief figures on 
both sides are lost which suggests that they may have been deliberately defaced. 
On both faces a male figure is portrayed seated on the back of a kinnari who has 
a nude torso. As in the Ahichhatra relief, she wears a kaksyabandha with a medal- 
lion at the centre, located horizontally across her lower body. She also wears a 
large band or necklace which she takes hold of with her right hand as though 
trying to detach it. This act does not necessarily have a negative connotation. 
Indeed, it is a relatively common gesture in Kusana period art and may even have 
a suggestive meaning. 

On one face of each of the three masterful pillars from Bhute$vara, Mathura, 
on display at the Indian Museum in Kolkata, is sculpted a voluptuous, smiling 
yaksini standing on a prostrate dwarf. The yaksini depicted on the central pillar 
wears a very large and no doubt weighty, multi-strand necklace which she takes 
hold of with her right hand. In her left hand she holds a swag of fabric which 
hangs sensuously from her girdle. There is no indication here that the yaksini is 
distressed; quite the contrary, she is cheerfully subduing a dwarf beneath her feet. 
The male figure in the Jamalpur bracket is holding an article in one hand. The han- 
dle looks somewhat like the hilt of a knife, but the upper part of the object is ovoid 
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in shape and therefore not typically blade-like. Indeed, it resembles a mirror held 
by a seated female figure carved on a Kusana period ivory panel from Begram in 
Afghanistan. And compellingly, the centauress in Figure 10 holds a mirror.” The 
kinnan is galloping across a mountainous terrain and, as with the Ahichhatra de- 
piction, her upper body is twisted awkwardly towards the male figure. Again, 
movement has been expressed through a shawl fluttering behind the man.? 
Agrawala also informs us that, aside from at Mathura and Ahichhatra, images 
of kinnara-mithuna were found at Safici, Badami and at Ràjghàt."^ The small 
Sunga period terracotta hollow disc from Rajghat, housed in the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan in Varanasi, and described by T.K. Biswas as a rattle, depicts a centauress 
turning her head to face the male seated on her back.” He holds leaves and fruits 
in his right hand perhaps indicative of fertility. Another terracotta roundel be- 
lieved to date to the Sunga period is housed in the Government Museum, Mathura. 
It is in a fragmented state but depicts a centauress and male rider embracing. 
Again the kinnari turns to face her companion. A worn roundel from Kausambi 
dating to the Suga or Kusana period, on display at the National Museum in New 
Delhi, portrays a kinnari with a male rider (Figure 9). The kinnari twists her body to 
face her male lover. The pair seem to be holding hands, or at least touching each 
other affectionately. Behind the rider stands a male attendant or devotee. A Gupta 
period terracotta moulded-disc from Lakha-Dhora near Rangamahal in Rajasthan 
illustrates a loving kinnari with male-rider scene on one face, while the reverse is 
ornamental. A male devotee with his hands held together in afijalimudra joins the 
couple, suggesting that this is an auspicious scene." It seems somewhat unlikely, 
though not impossible, that a nameless kinnara-mithuna would be the object of 


22 See Elizabeth Rosen Stone. “Some Begram Ivories and the South Indian Narrative Tradition: 
New Evidence." Journal of Inner Asian Art and Archaeology, 3. 

23 A first century CE red sandstone tympanum (a vertical recessed triangular architectural ele- 
ment, usually placed above a door or window) from Mathura depicts across two registers on 
each face, devotees wearing various styles of dress, deer, and winged kinnaris processing to- 
wards Buddhist places of worship, including a caitya, a tree shrine and a pillar surmounted by 
the wheel of law. The kinnaris are part human, part horse and part bird. One of the kinnaris 
holds her palms together in anjalimudra, while the other carries offerings. Here the kinnaris 
represent auspicious creatures and are not accompanied by partners. The tympanum is on dis- 
play at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and can be viewed on their digital database: http:// 
www.mfa.org/collections/object/tympanum-from-a-buddhist-structure-16991. 

24 Agrawala, Terracotta Figurines, 59. 

25 T.K. Biswas, “Kinnara—Kinnari,” in Chhavi-2: Rai Krishnadasa Felicitation Volume, edited 
by Krishna Anand (Varanasi: Banaras Hindu University, 1981), 266-69 (268). 

26 Parmeshwar Lal Gupta, Gangetic Valley Terracotta Art (Varanasi: Prithivi Prakashan, 1972), 
96, Plate 212; and Biswas, “Kinnara—Kinnari.” Plate 565. 

27 See Urmila Sant, Terracotta Art of Rajasthan (Delhi: Aryan Books International, 1997), 179. 
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Figure 9: A hollow terracotta disc from Kausambi housed in the National Museum, New Delhi. 


worship and adoration. Likewise, K.N. Sastri highlights the irregularity of the pres- 
ence of the garland-bearing vidyádhara in the Ahichhatra ACI plaque.” These 
examples suggest that the characters represented here are probably not 
merely emblematic. 

To the best of my knowledge, the earliest surviving depiction of this type of 
image is that carved on a stone pillar — part of the railing surrounding the Great 
Stüpa at Safici, dating to circa the Sunga period (Figure 10). This carving in 
low-relief is situated within a roundel and shows a centauress with her body 
twisted to face the viewer rather than her male companion. She holds a garland 
in her right hand, and a round object with a handle — possibly a mirror - in her 
left hand. The handsomely dressed male rider rests his right hand on the left 


28 Cited in K. M. Shrimali, History of Paficala (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers, 
1983), 129. 
29 This stüpa was commissioned by Emperor Aó$oka (reigned circa 268-232 BCE) and later 
expanded. 
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Figure 10: A roundel carved onto a railing pillar at the Great Stipa, Safici. 


shoulder of the kinnari. His scarf flaps in the wind behind him conveying move- 
ment and reminding us that these characters are not intended to be thought of as 
static. Floral confetti surround the couple lending the image a joyous ambience. 
Attention might be drawn here to the garland which is also a feature of the 
Ahichhatra ACI panel. In the Sāñcī image, however, the garland is held by the 
kinnan, while in the latter image it is held by a subordinate celestial being. 
Centauresses also found favour with the Early Calukyas in northern Karnataka. 
One such image survives in situ at the Malegitti Sivalaya Temple (c. 700 CE) on 
the outskirts of ancient Vatapi (modern-day Badami, Bagalkot district, Karnataka) 
(Figure 11).2° Perpendicular to the lower left-hand side of the ornately carved 


30 Differing views exist on the age of the Malegitti Sivalaya Temple. Adam Hardy believes it 
to date to around 700 CE since, on the basis of style, it is not as old as the Upper Sivalaya 
Temple at Bàdàmi (personal communication, 2017). 
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Figure 11: Centauress sculpture next to the entrance to the inner sanctum of the Malegitti 
Sivalaya Temple at Badami. 


entrance leading through to the garbhagrha, is a surprising relief of a large-scale 
crowned male figure with a small centauress standing upright on her hind legs. 
As with the centauress in the Ahichhatra panel, she does not possess forelegs 
but has human arms. In her lowered right-hand the centauress clutches onto a 
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rope-like article that hangs over her bare left shoulder. Her left-arm is raised above 
her head. The crowned, two-armed male figure holds a large club with a conch- 
like hilt in his right hand. A description in the museum at Badami alleges that the 
male figure is tugging at the hair of the crowned centauress with his right hand. 
Interestingly, in the same hand the male figure holds an item that could potentially 
represent a noose (pasa). Both characters in the Badami image have a serene and 
somewhat detached countenance but this does not necessarily carry much meaning 
since such expressions are quite commonplace in early Indian sculpture, even in 
scenes of violent conflict. Significantly, the male figure places his left foot on the 
arched rear of the centauress — a pose which is typically one of subjugation or even 
of vanquishment. This composition has markedly little in common with the cen- 
tauress images already described and it is possible that a different myth or scene is 
being represented here. Though the inner sanctum of the temple enshrines a linga, 
Michael Meister and M.A. Dhaky assert that the temple was originally consecrated 
to Sürya or Aditya since the sun god, flanked by the two goddesses of dawn, is de- 
picted in pride of place at the centre of the door lintel above the entrance to the 
garbhagrha. Moreover, Garuda or Dandi, and Pingala act as door guardians.” 

The final centauress image to be explored in this paper is one that adorns a 
pillar on the eastern side of the entrance to the honey-coloured-stone apsidal 
Durga Temple (c. 700 CE) at Aihole, fifteen miles northeast of Badami (Figure 12). 
An inscription on the gateway to the temple tells us that the monument was orig- 
inally dedicated to Aditya (Sürya). The damaged sculpture has much in common 
with the image from Badami. It portrays a large-scale crowned male figure resting 
one knee on the rear of a small centauress who stands to his left. As with all the 
centauresses featured in this paper, the Aihole kinnari is unclothed on her 
upper-half but wears jewellery, in this instance, two beaded necklaces and a 
snake armlet. The face of the centauress is missing (possibly having been de- 
liberately vandalised). She places a hand on the left thigh of the male figure. 
His hands are lost, but his left arm rests above the head of the centauress 
and it is possible that he was portrayed pulling her hair or harming her in 
some way. This hypothesis is strengthened by the sculpture on one of the 
adjoining faces of the same pillar. This image depicts a large-scale crowned 
female tugging at the hair of a subjugated kneeling male figure, his head 
pulled backwards.” The Badami museum describes the centauress reliefs 


31 Michael Meister and M.A. Dhaky, Encyclopaedia of Indian Temple Architecture, South India 
Upper Dravidasesa Early Phase, A.D. 550-1075 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1986), 40. 

32 Another image type features on both the Lad Khan Temple and the Hucchappaya Matha 
at Aihole, depicting a voluptuous nude horse-headed woman (A$vamukhi) with a styled 
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from Aihole and Badami as each depicting a dvārapāla (door guardian) pre- 
venting Chaya (Savarna) from entering the shrine and casting a shadow 
across it.” This myth will be examined below. 


mane, forcibly taking hold of a male ascetic. In both images the subjects stand in the shade 
of a tree. In the Lad Khan bas-relief the woman holds a rope around the neck of her captive, 
while he holds something in his raised left hand, possibly a water bottle (kamandalu). In the 
Hucchappaya Matha image the open-mouthed ascetic is holding a rosary (mālā). Is he crying 
out for help, or praying/ chanting aloud while moving the beads of his mala? Surprisingly, 
James Harle describes the A$vamukhi yaksini as having a demure character and as being ap- 
proached by excitable men (see James C. Harle, The Art and Architecture of the Indian 
Subcontinent (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1994, 2nd revised edition, 1st 
edition 1986), 178). Monika Zin describes the man with the rosary as having a satisfied ex- 
pression (see Monika Zin. Ajanta. Handbuch der Malereien/ Handbook of the Paintings 2 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2003), 231). Like me, Chiara Policardi thinks he looks terrified 
(see “The Case of the Yaksini A$vamukhi: Remarks between Jataka and Art," Rivista degli 
Studi Orientali. Nuova Serie 91.1—4 (2018): 137-162 (150)). As an aside, this difference in per- 
ception brings to mind James Elkins work on seeing (James Elkins, *The Object Stares Back: 
On the Nature of Seeing," in Religion, Art and Visual Culture: A Cross-cultural Reader, edited 
by S. Brent Plate (New York: Palgrave, 2002), 40—45 (45). He writes: 


No two people will see the same object: that's a truism that is proved each time two artists 
try to draw the same object and end up with two irreconcilable versions of it. What makes 
it more than a common truth is that it applies just as well within a single person. I am 
divided, and at times my modes of seeing are so distinct from one another that they could 
belong to different people. 


In the Buddhist Padukasalamanava-jataka (number 432 of the Pali Jatakatthavannaná) the horse- 
headed yaksini is described as capturing and eating men; when she falls in love with a victim — an 
unfortunate young brahmin - he is forced to cohabit with her in captivity (Policardi, “Yaksini 
A$vamukhi," 138-9, and Wendy Doniger, On Hinduism (Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2014), 459. Policardi hypothesises that the Padukasalamanava-jataka might have its origins 
in non-Buddhist folklore (Policardi, “Yaksini A$vamukhi," 139). A$vamukhi yaksini are also de- 
picted in the painted murals at Ajantà. An example in Cave 17 depicts a horse-headed woman ap- 
proaching a male ascetic or mendicant from behind. See Benoy K. Behl, The Ajanta Caves: Ancient 
Paintings of Buddhist India (London: Thames and Hudson, 2005), 177; Policardi has located four- 
teen examples of A$vamukhi yaksinis in the art historical corpus of South Asia, she notes five fur- 
ther examples reported but not furnished with photographs. To this I add another example on a 
sixth century CE Ramayana frieze from Rajaona in Lakhisarai district, Bihar. 

33 Carol Radcliffe Bolon has accepted this identification in her paper: "The Durga Temple, 
Aihole, and the Sangame$vara Temple, Küdavelli: A Sculptural Review," Ars Orientalis 15 
(1985): 47-64 (48). Aschwin Lippe describes both the Malegitti Sivalaya Temple sculpture and 
the Durga Temple sculpture as depicting a dvárapála subduing a kinnari. See: Aschwin Lippe, 
“Some Sculptural Motifs on Early Calukya Temples," Artibus Asiae 29 (1967): 5-24 (10). 
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Figure 12: Centauress sculpture on a pillar of the Durga Temple at Aihole. Photograph courtesy 
of Elizabeth A. Cecil. 


4 Myths Associated with the ACI Panel Depiction 


Before exploring the various textual narratives involving kinnaris, it might be 
proposed that since the centauress with male rider images are found not only in 
temple or stüpa contexts but also on portable terracotta medallions, this image 
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type might have been regarded as possessing talismanic powers, quite possibly 
for aiding strength and fertility — qualities commonly associated with horses in 
South Asia. 

Returning now to the Ahichhatrà ACI plaque, Agrawala writes: 


The kinnara-mithuna was a popular motif in the time of Banabhatta, who refers to it as 
being pursued by prince Chandrapida and then disappearing on a hill-top (achala-tunga- 
sikharam-aruroha). It is stated that Siva as Daksinamirti should be the object of special 
adoration by kinnaras, devas and others. This plaque may, therefore, have been juxta- 
posed with. . . [the Daksinàmürti plaque], in the frieze of the temple.?^ 


Mythical kinnaras feature in Banabhatta’s seventh century play, Kadambari.® 
The story narrates that while out hunting on his horse, prince Candrapida spies 
a pair of kinnaras in a forest. He wishes to capture them but as he approaches 
they flee.? He follows, chasing them for miles until they disappear over the top 
of a mountain. Aside from its later date, other aspects of the play assure us that 
this is not the story depicted in our plaque. Not once does Candrapida alight 
upon a kinnari, nor does he have any dalliance with one - the object of his af- 
fections being the heroine of the tale, Kadambari. 

Agrawala believes the plaque to be depicting a fleeting reference in the 
Ramayana to a kinnara-dvandva (a kinnara couple) frolicking on the hillside, a 
theory also supported by K.M. Shrimali.” However, only one of the figures on 
the ACI plaque can be described as a kinnara, thus this is not a representation 
of a kinnara-dvandva. 

K.N. Sastri suggests that the panel depicts Prajapati (Manu Vaivasvata) riding 
to the heavens seated on the back of the earth goddess who has temporarily 
assumed the form of a mare.” This scene occurs in the Satapatha Brahmana 
14.1.3.25 which reads: *Thou (Earth) are Manu's Mare, for, having become a mare, 


34 Agrawala, 66. The plaque identified as depicting Daksinamürti by Agrawala has been ten- 
tatively re-interpreted by myself. Greaves, “Siva Daksinàmürti or Sage Narayana?” Hans 
Bakker and Peter Bisschop have the following to say on the subject of this plaque: “It has been 
described by Agrawala and Banerjee as a panel depicting a Siva Daksinamarti, an identifica- 
tion that is, however, untenable in our understanding of a Daksinamiurti.” See Hans T. Bakker 
and Peter C. Bisschop, “The Quest for the Pa$upata Weapon: The Gateway of the Mahadeva 
Temple at Madhyamika (Nagari)," Indo-Iranian Journal 59 (2016): 217—258 (232). 

35 A kinnara is a male centaur, while kinnaras can mean a male and female pair, or a male pair. 
36 The Kàdambari of Bàna, trans. by C.M. Ridding (London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1896), 90—91. 
37 Agrawala: 59; Kinnaras are mentioned in passing frequently in the Ramayana, along with 
gandharvas and other celestials; Shrimali, History of Paficàála, 129. 

38 K.N. Sastri, “Some Unidentified Rare Sculptures from Ahicchatra (Now in the National 
Museum, New Delhi)," Indian Historical Quarterly 37 (1961): 225—239 (229). 
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she (Earth) indeed, carried Manu, and he is her lord, Prajápati."? Moreover, the 
passage is elaborated upon by its commentator, Harisvamin, who notes that: 


In the course of performing this particular ceremony, the ritual of solemnly touching the 
earth and inaudibly whispering the incantation was extraordinarily auspicious and bene- 
ficial to the performer (Yajamana). In times gone by this Earth converted herself into a 
mare and carried her lord Manu Vaivasvata (to heaven), because he (Manu) was her hus- 
band etc.^? 


Sastri argues that a passage in the Visnudharmottarapuràna which describes 
Prajapati leaving the city of Ayodhya for heaven in his corporeal frame, adds 
weight to his theory.^' However, no mention of a mare, or indeed any vehicle, 
is made in this latter tale. The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 1.4.4 describes a less 
savoury story in which Prajapati in the form of a stallion pursues his daughter 
Usas in the form of a mare. From their coupling humans and animals were cre- 
ated.“ Some of the Brahmanas instead narrate that Usas morphed into a deer 
and Prajapati a buck. ^? The Šatapatha Brahmana myth corresponds well with 
the iconography of the Ahichhatra panel except for the earth goddess being de- 
scribed as a mare and not as a centauress. It is imperative, though, that we 
query the popularity, or lack thereof, of this story in the Gupta period. To the 
best of my knowledge, this brief episode does not feature in another extant 
text, suggesting that it was not well-known to the general populace, making it 
an unlikely choice to adorn a fifth century CE temple, unless the story had en- 
dured in oral tradition or in texts that have not survived. 

Few tales survive which speak of a kinnari and a human or divine lover, al- 
though one of the most popular Buddhist jatakas (tales) from the Divyavadana 
(also found in other Buddhist texts) tells of the rescue of the kinnari Manohara by 
Prince Sudhana."^^ In this story, though, the kinnari is described as a human- 
like woman and not as a composite creature.^ Another Buddhist story in the 


39 Sastri, "Sculptures from Ahicchatra," 228. 

40 Sastri, "Sculptures from Ahicchatra," 228. 

41 Sastri, "Sculptures from Ahicchatra," 228. 

42 See Wendy Doniger's discussion of this myth in On Hinduism (Oxford and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2014), 459. 

43 Jaiminiya Brahmana 3.262; Aitareya Brahmana 3.33.1 as explored in Catherine Ludvik, 
Sarasvati: Riverine Goddess of Knowledge: From the Manuscript-carrying Vinà-player to the 
Buddhist Weapon-wielding Defender of the Dharma (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 66-72. 

44 Padmanabh S. Jaini, Collected Papers on Buddhist Studies (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
2001), 297; 299. 

45 See Monika Zin, “Sabaras, the Vile Hunters in Heavenly Spheres. The Inhabitants of the 
Jungle in Indian Art, Especially in the Ajanta Paintings,” in South Asian Archaeology 1999, 
Proceedings of the Fifteenth International Conference of the European Association of South 
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Mahavamsa 10.53.88 (c. fifth century CE) centres on a beautiful equine yaksini 
called Cetiya and a Sri Lankan prince (and later king), Pandukabhaya. Cetiya 
roams around the Dhümarakka Mountain. She is described sometimes as 
valavarüpa (with a mare form) and sometimes as valavamukha (with the face 
of a mare). The prince spies her and goes in pursuit. She flees and renders 
herself invisible. Eventually Pandukabhaya threatens Cetiya with his sword 
and she surrenders. She becomes advisor to Pandukabhaya, who bridles her 
and takes her into battle.*° The presence of a Buddhist narrative on the Saiva 
temple at Ahichhatrà is, however, highly unlikely. Moreover, the tale is not a 
romantic one and no suggestion is made of a loving or passionate relationship 
between Pandukabhaya and Cetiya. 

The text accompanying the Ahichhatra ACI plaque at the National Museum 
in New Delhi describes the image as portraying King Vikrama (elsewhere known 
as Purüravas) with his lover, the celestial nymph Urvasi. This interpretation ini- 
tially appears convincing, in part because the myth of Urvasi and Purüravas was 
popular in early India, and certainly so during the Gupta period. Secondly, the 
terracotta plaque appears to represent a loving scene between an exquisitely 
beautiful celestial being and a regal or god-like warrior figure. A dialogue of eigh- 
teen verses in the Rgveda (10.95. 1-18) is the first recorded version of the 
Purüravas-Urva$i myth, but as Barbara Stoler Miller writes: 


The Vedic hymn presupposes a floating body of stories about the pair, suggested by scat- 
tered references elsewhere in the Veda, and by the hymn's own vagueness: the author 
appears to have written a dialogue epitomizing events with which he assumes his audi- 
ence to be familiar.^ 


The obscure conversation in the Rgveda takes place between the mortal but 
mighty king Purüravas - who we are informed was nurtured from birth by the 
gods so that he would later fight the dasyus (enemies) — and the celestial water 
nymph Urvasi who has been married to the king for four years. Urvasi has 
abandoned her husband because he has not kept to certain conditions. The nar- 
rative consists of his desperate pleas for her to stay, and Urva$rs persistent re- 
fusal. During their conversation she recalls how they used to make love three 


times daily although reluctantly on her part. In addition, we are told that eating 


Asian Archaeologists, Held at the Universiteit Leiden, 5-9 July, 1999," edited by Ellen Raven 
(Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 2008), 375-394 (384-385). 

46 Mahanama, The Mahavamsa, translated from Pali by Ananda W.P. Guruge (Pondicherry: 
The M.P. Birla Foundation, 1990), 70; and Policardi, *Yaksini A$vamukhi," 140. 

47 Barbara Stoler Miller, Theatre of Memory: The Plays of Kālidāsa (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1984), 348. 
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only a drop of ghee a day satisfied her hunger. Urva$i reveals that she is preg- 
nant (or has already had a son) and agrees to send Purüravas the child. Finally, 
she promises that after his death he will rejoice (with her?) in heaven. 
Lightning and the bleating of lambs are mentioned, and both feature centrally 
in later variations of the myth. The story is further developed in the Satapatha 
Bráhmana (11.5.1.1-17). Here, UrvaSi is said to adore Purüravas and allows him 
to make love to her three times daily but never against her will. She sets further 
conditions for their marriage including that he must never let her see his nu- 
dity. They live happily together and have a child. The gandharvas, however, 
long for her to return to the heavens and so they formulate a plan; they steal 
the beloved lambs (who Urvaái calls her sons) from her bedside and Purüravas, 
wishing to prove his manliness, leaps out of bed in a bid to rescue them. At that 
moment the gandharvas dispatch a flash of lightning, illuminating Purüravas's 
naked form. Immediately Urvaói leaves him. Sometime later Purüravas chances 
upon Urvasi bathing in a lake with her companions and begs her to return. 
Urva$i promises to spend one night with the king. In an unexpected twist of 
fate, the following morning the gandharvas offer Purüravas a boon; he asks to 
become one of them. 

Variations of the myth are also found in the Baudhayana-Srautasitra, 
Mahabharata, Matsya Purdna, Visnu Purana, Harivamsa and elsewhere. During 
the Gupta period, Kalidasa adapted the story for a play entitled Vikramorvasiyam. 
Briefly, Kalidàsa's version of the story unfolds as follows.“ King Vikrama 
(Purüravas) rescues the celestial nymph Urvaéi from the clutches of the demon 
Ke$in and they fall in love (significantly Ke$in is a horse demon). At one point 
the king muses about how impossible it seems that an old sage (Narayana) 
could have created such an astounding beauty.^ Indra allows her to marry 
Vikrama on one condition: that she must return to the celestial realms once 
the king sees the face of their first-born child. Despite a few misadventures, 
the couple live happily for many years until their son Ayus, whom Urva$ói had 
hidden away in a hermitage in order to prolong her marriage, is brought to 
Vikrama. When Vikrama sees the face of Ayus, Urva$i laments that she must 
return to the heavens. Happily, at that moment Sage Narada arrives with a 
message from Indra and announces that Urvasi may remain with Vikrama 


48 Vikrama and Urvasi, or the Hero and the Nymph, trans. Harold Hayman Wilson (Calcutta: 
V. Holcroft, 1826), 14-104. 
49 Vikrama and Urvasi, 20. 
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until his death.?? Interestingly, neither the Puranas nor the Vikramorvasiyam 
describe Urvaái as equine, or part equine. In both the Šatapatha Brahmana and 
the Rgveda, Urvasi is a water nymph (possibly a bird); however, the Rgveda 
also alludes to her being horse-like, but whether these musings are metaphori- 
cal or not is unclear. Purüravas, for instance, “says that immortal women who 
shy away from mortal men are like horses grazed by a chariot" (10. 95. 8).?! 
Moreover, *he also says that Urva$i is as hard to catch as a winning race- 
horse (10. 95. 3), and Urvasi admits that immortal women, when they re- 
spond to a mortal's caresses, are like water birds or like horses who bite in 
their love play (10. 95. 9) . . ."?? Doniger takes this to mean that Urvaá$i is 
equine.” Interestingly, according to J.C. Wright, Purüravas is described as a 
bird in the Rgveda and has the ability to fly, while Urva$i walks and is “de- 
scribed as constantly subject to metamorphosis (virüpa)."^^ Wright further sug- 
gests that Kalidasa “completes the humanisation of Purüravas."?? If, however, 
the Ahichhatrà ACI plaque is a visual manifestation of the Urva$i Purüravas 
myth then the comparable images discussed in this paper would indicate that 
the heroic king was already depicted with human form by the Sunga period or 
the Kusana period at the very latest, long before Kalidasa's Vikramorvasiyam 
was composed , unless the ACI panel is not related to the earlier images in 
terms of the story it represents. The inexplicit nature of the textual sources in 
relation to UrvaSi’s appearance, aside from her being unequivocally beautiful, 


50 The version in the Visnu Purdna for the most part is quite close to the Satapatha 
Brahmana; after the couple fall in love, Urvasi outlines three conditions for their marriage. 
Firstly, Purüravas must protect her two rams whom she loves as her children; secondly, he 
must not let her see him naked; and lastly, he must feed her only clarified butter. Their mar- 
riage is a happy one until the celestial gandharvas begin to resent the absence of their friend 
and arrange to have UrvaSi’s rams stolen in the night. Misfortune occurs when as Purüravas 
leaps out of bed to try and save the animals, the gandharvas illuminate the sky with lightning 
and UrvaSi sees the naked form of her husband. She instantly returns to the celestial realms. 
After a number of years apart, the continued devotion of Purüravas for his wife is rewarded 
with a boon. He is to perform a fire sacrifice after which he is permitted to join Urvaśī in the 
heavens. See, The Visnu Puràána, trans. Horace Hayman Wilson (London: Trübner, 1840), 
394-397. 

51 Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty, Women, Androgynes, and Other Mythical Beasts (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1980), 181. 

52 Doniger O’Flaherty, Women, Androgynes, and Other Mythical Beasts, 181. 

53 Wendy Doniger, The Hindus, an Alternative History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 
230. 

54 J.C. Wright, “Purtiravas and Urvasi,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
30 (1967): 526-547 (528). 

55 Wright, *Purüravas and Urvasi,” 528. 
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raises questions about whether the centauress in the Ahichhatra plaque is a 
representation of the celestial nymph or not. We must take into account that 
the oral telling of myths would have sometimes deviated or at least differed 
from the narratives recorded in the texts. This brings us to question whether 
the sources used by artists were always textual ones. Arguing along the same 
lines, though on a separate topic, Richard D. Mann writes about his approach 
to the study of the early history of Karttikeya: 


The two sources, textual and material, often appear to narrate differing characterizations 
of Karttikeya, and we need to appreciate that the perspective of these sources and the 
stories they attempt to narrate differ, at times considerably. While we might hope that 
these various sources will help us uncover ‘the’ story of Skanda, they instead demonstrate 
that there were several competing versions of the deity during the period of study exam- 
ined here.?? 


Notably, the celestial nymphs (including Urva$i) depicted in a Nara Narayana 
plaque on the Sikhara of the Gupta period brick temple at Bhitargaon. 

We turn now to a different myth with an equine element. An episode in the 
Harivamáa (8)°’ tells the complicated tale of the union, separation and reunion of 
Vivasvat or Sürya (the grandson of Daksa), and his consort Samjfia (also known 
as Surenu), daughter of Tvastr)? Owing to his extraordinary fiery energy 
Vivasvat was born without limbs and was dark in colour. After giving birth to 
three children (Manu Vaivasvata, Yama and Yamuna), Samjíia could no longer 
endure Vivasvat's unattractive appearance. Her solution was to secretly create an 
identical but mortal replica of herself from her own shadow to replace her in the 
household; this replica was named Savarna. Savarna promised Samjfia that she 
would keep her secret with the proviso that no one grab her hair or curse her. 
Samjfia then disguised herself by taking the form of a mare and left her home to 
graze in the fields. Vivasvat, believing Savarna to be his wife, had a child with 
her called Manu whom Savarnà showed favouritism towards. Yama not realising 
that Savarna was only the shadow of his mother was deeply upset by the prefer- 
ence shown towards his youngest brother. He confronted Savarna, threatening 
her with his foot. In retaliation she cursed Yama that he would lose his foot. Her 
‘husband’ Vivasvat responded by threatening to curse her. With the hope of 


56 Richard D. Mann, The Rise of Mahasena, The Transformation of Skanda-Karttikeya in North 
India from the Kusàna to Gupta Empires (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2012), 3. 

57 The Harivamáa is believed to date between the first and third centuries CE. 

58 I have used the critical translation by Simon Brodbeck: Krishna's Lineage, The Harivamsha 
of Vyása's Mahabharata (New York: Oxford University Press, 2019), 25-28. I am grateful to 
Simon for sharing his manuscript with me before publication. 
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avoiding this curse Savarna confessed to the deception. In a raging fury Vivasvat 
visited his father-in-law, Tvastr. The latter told Vivasvat that Samjfia had not been 
able to bear his appearance but had remained faithful to him. Tvastr proceeded to 
make Vivasvat handsome by removing his excessive fiery energy. Disguised as a 
stallion, the sun god approached his wife who was practising yoga in a field. The 
mare Samjíià rejected his advances but turned her head towards him. As she did 
so she inhaled his semen and subsequently blew it out of her nostrils and the 
A$vin twins were born.” Importantly, the turned head is one of the most salient 
features of many of the centauress/ male rider plaques explored in this paper. 
Samjíià is overjoyed when Vivasvat reveals his true, and much improved godly 
form and the story ends happily with the birth of their equine sons. 

Many variations on this myth are told, for example, in the Rgveda 10.17.1-2, 
in which Vivasvat's wife is not described as morphing into a mare but does give 
birth to the Aávins;$? and in the Markandeya Purana 103-105,9! which does not 
drift far from the telling in the earlier Harivaméa, but differs in certain aspects, 
for instance, Samjfia abandons Vivasvat not because of his unattractive appear- 
ance but because she cannot bear his fiery splendour or his anger.° 

Finally, we turn to an interesting and potentially unique myth embodied in 
the Skandapuràna 116.92-128.9 This story has yet to be translated into English and 
has not yet been critically edited. ^ The episode occurs during a pilgrimage taken 
by Visnu following a series of battles involving his various avataras. The beginning 


59 Brodbeck notes that: “In vedic literature the Ashvins are called the Nasatyas, a name 
whose oft-cited connection with the nose (nds) could explain some details of the present 
story." Brodbeck, Krishna's Lineage, 27. 

60 Doniger refers to the following version of the Rgveda: Rig Veda, with the commentary of 
Sayana, 6 vols. (Benares: Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series no.99, 1966). 

61 Doniger refers to the following version of the Markandeya Purana: Markandeya Purdna 
(Bombay: Biblioteca Indica, 1890). 

62 Wendy Doniger, *Saranyü / Samjfia, The Sun and the Shadow,” in Devi, Goddesses of 
India, ed. by John S. Hawley and Donna M. Wulff (Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: 
University of California Press, 1996), 155—172 (163). 

63 There is a myth involving Vamadeva, a dynasty of kings and a pair of stolen horses in the 
Mahabharata 3.441. The story differs considerably from the Skandapuràna myth, however, and 
does not involve a centauress. 

64 This episode from the Skandapurana is found in the earliest surviving recension of the 
text, a Nepalese version edited by Bhattarai. I am indebted to Elizabeth Cecil for drawing my 
attention to this myth after a talk I gave on the ACI terracotta panel at the Seventh Coffee 
Break Conference at Leiden University (September 2016). She also sought out the Early 
Calukyan centauress sculptures on my behalf during a recent trip to Karnataka (which I have 
since visited). Sanne Mersch who is currently working on a PhD at Leiden University on 
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of the myth is narrated by the demon king Bali, who himself was vanquished by 
Visnu in the latter’s form as Vamana, the dwarf. Incidentally, Bali is depicted on 
Gupta period temples at Pawaya and Deogarh. Bali begins the story by telling how 
there was once a contented sage called Vamadeva, who, having laid eyes on the 
nymph Urvasi, through a state of delusion emitted his seed. A mare ate that fallen 
seed and subsequently gave birth to ASvatari. Although no description of her is 
forthcoming it would make sense that she has the appearance of a centauress. The 
sage was very fond of his child and brought her up for many years until one day a 
strong daitya king called Astaka arrived at Vamadeva's asrama. As soon as he laid 
eyes on the beautiful A$vatari he wanted her as his wife. Astaka decided that he 
would deceive the sage if the latter would not part from his daughter. The sage 
Sanatkumara then narrates how the deceitful king bowed to Vamadeva showing a 
false veneer of respect. Bali continues the narrative: Astaka told the sage that he 
needed A$óvatari for an unspecified purpose or task for one year. Vamadeva gave 
his consent. The king left with A$vatari, happily believing her to be his for time 
ever after. At the end of the year, however, the sage asked the king for his daughter 
back and was refused. In a fit of rage Vamadeva killed Astaka. Astaka's son then 
became king. He too refused to return A$vatari and so too was slain by Sage 
Vamadeva. Likewise, this king's son described as “best of the sons of Diti" also 
held on to Aévatari, saying that he would not give her to the wicked slayer of his 
father. Thus, he met with the same fate shared by his forefathers. Finally, his 
very luminous son Bala became king. Sage Vàmadeva warned the new king 
that he would slay the entire family of the wicked Astaka. Having listened to 
Vamadeva's speech Bala informed him that he would consult his ministers. 
They narrate to Bàla how Astaka, after refusing to return A$vatari met with a 
cruel fate at the hands of Vàmadeva whom they describe as a wicked mortal 
in the guise of a sage, and how his father and grandfather also met with this 
terrible end. The ministers stress that it would be wrong under these circumstan- 
ces to return A$vatari to Sage Vamadeva. After hearing their speech, Bala who 
had performed great tapas, informed them that he would no longer listen to their 
stupidity as he had done in the past, and to their unlawful, dishonourable advice 
which no good person should follow. Instead, he vowed to save his forefathers — 


“Counter-Narratives: Parallel Themes in Saiva and Vaisnava Mythology” has very generously 
shared her draft translation and her thoughts on the myth with me. 

65 It is plausible that Bali likens himself to Bala as the similarity in names might suggest. 
Likewise, the similarity between the names Vamana and Vamadeva are unlikely to be 
accidental. 

66 Instead of being a name, Bala could simply mean ‘the boy.’ For the sake of clarity, how- 
ever, I have kept it as a name here. 
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a common theme in Indian mythology. He approached Sage Vamadeva and after 
respectfully garlanding him and worshipping him with incense etc., he returned 
A$vatari. Vamadeva told Bala that because of the latter's goodness, his forefa- 
thers would be saved from hell. Indeed, so pleased was the sage that he gifted 
A$vatari to the king and retired to the forest. A$vatari and Bala then roamed to- 
gether in perfect happiness. The tale comes to a close with the moral that all 
twice-borns and other dharma-knowers do not approve the deeds of their forefa- 
thers if they were without dharma. 

If this is the myth depicted on the ACI panel then we might conclude that it 
is the righteous King Bala shown with A$vatari, rather than any of his forefa- 
thers, since the plaque seems to be representing an auspicious and love-filled 
scene. 


5 Conclusions 


Below, the competing myths and readings will be evaluated, and those which 
are a better fit with the images explored in this paper will be highlighted. 


1) Firstly, there is a chance that this image is an auspicious subject popular in 
early India and not illustrating a specific myth. In this instance, such an 
image would play a role similar to that of the nameless mithuna couples with 
human form. Moreover, it may indeed illustrate a passing reference in the 
Ramayana to a kinnara mithuna, as Agrawala asserts. The male figure, though, 
is definitely not a kinnara — and moreover, the presence of the vidyadhara calls 
Agrawala's interpretation into question since the latter character would seem to 
raise the importance of these figures beyond being simply emblematic. One of 
the reliefs explored in this paper, however, might possibly fall into the cate- 
gory of “auspicious image," namely, the third century BCE carving at Safici. 
K. Krishna Murthi describes kinnaras in the Buddhist context (more often than 
not half-bird, half-human) as being harmless, kind, loving and musical, and 
adorned with flowers; creatures sometimes captured for the delight of kings. 


2) The tale in the Buddhist Mahdavamsa (10.53.88) about the equine yaksini Cetiya 
who eventually surrenders to the sword-wielding prince, Pandukabhaya, is com- 
pelling in light of the iconography of the ACI plaque. Here we have a story 


67 K. Krishna Murthy, Mythical Animals in Indian Art (Abhinav Publications: New Delhi, 
1985), 14-15. 
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which involves a male warrior and an equine female. It is also stated that the 
male bridles the equine yaksini and rides her into battle. The love and tender- 
ness clearly demonstrated by the pair in the ACI panel, however, is not mir- 
rored in the text. Moreover, it would be surprising to find a Buddhist tale on a 
Hindu temple, though, it is quite possible that a no-longer extant version of this 
story circulated in the Hindu domain. 


3) K.N. Sastri's identification of the couple in the Ahichhatra panel as Prajapati 
(Manu Vaivasvata) riding on the back of the earth goddess in the guise of a 
mare is rather persuasive. It is, however, likely to be a misleading interpretation 
since the episode in the Satapatha Brahmana does not appear in later texts. If 
the story were well-known we would expect it to have undergone many retell- 
ings over the centuries. There is nevertheless a small possibility that this story 
was still being transmitted orally during the period when our images were 
being produced, or that it featured in a no-longer extant text from the early cen- 
turies CE. 


4) Arguments in support of the Urvasi and Purüravas interpretation are as fol- 
lows: the Ahichhatrà panel depicts a celestial being and a royal personage or 
deva and this couple show signs of being in love. The unusually elaborate 
coiffure and jewellery of the kinnari indicates that we are supposed to think of 
this creature as especially beautiful as we know Urvaéi is. The male figure wears 
a channavira and carries a bow and textual sources emphasise that Purüravas 
was a great warrior. We know that this myth was popular during the Gupta pe- 
riod because Kalidasa adapted it for a play, and even before this point in time 
the popularity of the myth was well-established. In addition, in Kalidasa's telling, 
Urvasi is kidnapped by the horse demon Ke$in. This could be an indication that 
she is also equine, or part-equine, but this is rather tenuous suggestion. Since 
another panel from Ahichhatra ACI might potentially depict Sage Narayana after 
having created Urvasi from a drawing on his thigh, identifying the kinnari as 
Urvasi is tempting, but not necessarily accurate. The arguments against this attri- 
bution are equally as compelling. Most importantly, the texts do not conclusively 
describe Urvasi as half-woman, half-horse, although we do know that she is ca- 
pable of metamorphosis. Likewise, to the best of my knowledge, the texts do not 
describe a moment when Urvaási carries Purüravas on her back. Indeed, in some 
versions of the story, such as in the Vikramorvasiyam, Purüravas rescues a faint- 
ing Urvasi and carries her away in his chariot. It is possible that there was a ver- 
sion of this myth in circulation between the Sunga and Gupta periods in which 
Urvasi was characterised as a centauress who bore her lover upon her back. 
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5) Next we come to the tale of Vivasvat and Samjfia — a myth describing the 
turbulent marriage of the couple and the births of their children. The iconogra- 
phy of the plaque arguably fits more easily with this myth than with the Urvasi 
Purüravas tale, largely because Samjna is known to have transformed herself 
into a mare, yet she is never described as having a human upper body. Though 
perhaps a rather far-fetched hypothesis, Samjfia could be portrayed in the mo- 
ment of transforming back into her original form. Alternatively, she might be 
depicted as half-goddess, half-mare in order to identify her as Samjfia rather 
than just as a regular horse. The manner in which the kinnari twists her head 
awkwardly towards the male rider in all the visual examples discussed in this 
paper, with the exception of those at Safici and in Karnataka, might possibly 
allude to the moment when Samjñā turns her head to look at Vivasvat after he 
approaches her at her grazing spot. As described earlier in the paper, Sürya 
(Vivasvat) is represented in several fragmentary plaques at Ahichhatra and was 
evidently popular in the ancient city. ^ As compelling as this identification 
might seem, nevertheless, the warrior paraphernalia of the male character in 
the ACI plaque is not a feature of known versions of this myth. 

As touched upon earlier in the paper, the centauress images at Bàdàmi and 
Aihole have previously been interpreted as depicting Savarna (Chaya), Samjfia’s 
shadow, being forcibly prevented from entering the garbhagrha of the temple by a 
dvarapala. One anomaly that cannot be overlooked, however, is that Savarna is 
not described in the texts as having a half-woman, half-horse form. In point of 
fact, we would expect her to be the exact replica of the goddess Samjfia before she 
morphs into a mare. On the other hand, we must allow for artistic license, after 
all, the myths do not furnish either Savarna or Samjfia with any defining charac- 
teristics aside from the latter being beautiful and fair-complexioned prior to taking 
the form of a mare. That the two temples were both likely to have been dedicated 
to the sun god Aditya (Sürya/Vivasvat) undoubtedly makes this hypothesis more 
persuasive. There is another tentative possibility worth noting; that the male fig- 
ure could represent Yama, who is usually depicted carrying a club and a noose. 
After all, it is Yama who threatens Savarna with his foot, and both of the Early 
Calukya images show the male character subduing the centauress, in one instance 
with his knee, and in the other, with his foot. Moreover, if the relief carvings do 
depict the male grabbing the hair of the centauress this might also allude to the 
moment in the myth when Savarna tells Samjfia that she will reveal her true 


68 The significant of this is unclear, however, since representations of Sürya are ubiquitous 
across South Asia. 
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identity if her hair is grabbed. Lastly, the Badami image portrays the male charac- 
ter holding a small loop-shaped article which might represent a noose. 


6) Of all the myths explored here, the episode in the Skandapurdna describing 
the conflict between the flawed Sage Vamadeva and the wicked King Astaka 
and his descendants, is the first to involve a female character who, as daughter 
of a sage and a mare, can confidently be imagined as half-horse, half-woman. 
Furthermore, if a second panel from ACI does indeed depict Sage Narayana and 
Urvasi, which is open to debate, then the Vamadeva myth would be a very fit- 
ting accompaniment as A$vatari is conceived after the latter sage observes 
Urvasi. In some ways the dispositions of the two sages are wholly antithetical. 
Sage Narayana personifies creative power, absolute detachment and mastery 
over his senses. His creation of the lovely nymph Urvaái from his thigh is evi- 
dence of these qualities. In stark contrast, Sage Vamadeva lusts after Urvasi 
which then leads to the birth of A$vatan. He also exhibits a deadly temper. 
Thirdly, in spite of the fact that we are never acquainted with A$vatari's side of the 
story, we might assume that she is kept captive until she is freely given to Bala. 
Lastly, I have tentatively interpreted a fearsome character in another terracotta pla- 
que from ACI as representing Rudra Nilalohita after he has slain the buf- 
falo demon Halahala - a story which features in the Skandapuràna 7.9? Hence, 
the Skandapuràna might well have been the source of a number of the myths de- 
picted on the walls of ACI at Ahichhatra. 

Bala and A$vatari are described as roaming together happily so we can as- 
sume that this tale concludes as a love story. A potential problem with this in- 
terpretation, however, is that the couple depicted on the Ahichhatra panel had 
seemingly been depicted on medallions and on architectural elements from 
circa the Suga period. The iconography might represent a well-established 
and popular story. In contrast, the myth narrated in the Skandapurana stands 
alone, and in addition post-dates (at least in its textual form) most of the images. 
As explored at the start of this paper, however, a story could potentially exist in 
oral form for a considerable length of time before being absorbed into the texts. 
As such the Vamadeva/A$évatari myth should not be ruled out as a possible read- 
ing for the North Indian centauress images, but it should be treated with consid- 
erable caution. 

Ultimately, a cast-iron identification of the characters in the Ahichhatra 
ACI plaque is not achievable at present because of the paucity or absence of 
familiar attributes, signs and additional dramatis personae and because of the 
existence of many celestial or deific mares in Indian mythology. From this we 


69 See my thesis pp. 435—439; the panel is on display at the National Museum, New Delhi. 
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can surmise that during the lengthy period in which they were being illustrated 
on temples and portable medallions, the colourful duo would have been in- 
stantly recognisable without the need for additional details which might have 
been considered superfluous in the visual context. All of these factors have con- 
tributed towards the difficulty in confidently pairing the images with a text or a 
specific version of a myth.”° 

It needs to be stressed that of all the images depicting a centauress with 
male rider, only the Ahichhatra ACI panel can be confidently assigned a Hindu 
affiliation. Because of the uncertain religious affiliation of the other panels and 
portable discs, it is not possible to draw any conclusions from this. But notably 
Ahichhatra had a large and thriving Buddhist community who had been erect- 
ing sacred monuments from the third century BCE onwards. Thus, there is 
every possibility that iconographic influences were exchanged, borrowed, 
adapted or even appropriated. 

Having come to the close of this study, Vincent Smith's reflections on minor 
divinities and semi-zoomorphic celestials in ancient India quoted at the start of 
this paper, seem all the more pertinent. I finish with his words: “these dimin- 
ished godlings must be regarded as the last remnant of a whole host of forgotten 
powers, once mighty and to be placated, each in its own place." 


Glossary Of Sanskrit Terms 


afijalimudrà: holding the palms of the hands together in a gesture of reverence 
apsaras: a celestial nymph 

asrama: the rural/ forested dwelling of a sage 

avatara: the incarnation of a deity 

cakraka: medallion 

channavira: cross belt 

daityas: a race of asuras (demons) 

deva: a god 


70 About the A$vamukhi yaksini depictions, whose iconography does not neatly align with the 
Padukasalamanava-játaka, Policardi concludes: . . . “we cannot exclude beyond doubt that a 
literary narrative, circulating also in Hindu contexts, was transmitted, maybe for a certain pe- 
riod, but has not survived, as is unfortunately the case for much of the ancient Indian litera- 
ture. At the same time, we cannot exclude the possibility that the story may somehow lie 
concealed under different appearances or in unsuspected texts, and waits further research to 
be identified." 

71 Smith, History of Fine Art, 7. 
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dharma: there are multiple meanings, but generally speaking it means path of 
righteousness 

dhoti: lower garment worn by men (a long length of cloth wrapped around the 
legs and tied at the waist) 

dvarapala: door guardian 

ekàvali: a necklace made of a single strand of beads or pearls 

gandharva: celestial musician 

garbhagrha: the sanctum sanctorum of a temple 

játaka: Buddhist tale 

kaksyabandha: band worn horizontally around the body of the horse 
kamandalu: water vessel 

kinnari/kinnara: a divine composite-creature with a human head and torso and 
the lower body of an animal or bird 

kinnara-dvandva: a kinnara couple 

mithuna: an amorous couple 

pāśa: noose 

paryànapatta: saddle 

pradaksina-patha: circumambulatory path 

Sikhara: temple tower 

tapas: austerities for a spiritual purpose 

tripatàka: a gesture which involves raising the middle and index fingers, while 
the thumb and other fingers are folded into the palm of the hand 

vidyadhara: celestial being 

yajfiopavita: sacred thread 
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Sanne Dokter-Mersch 

2 Visual Story-Telling in Text and Image: 
The Naga as Inhabitant of the Cosmic 
Ocean and the Netherworld 


Just like many other ancient myths, the myth of the manifestation of the boar 
(varaha) has been reworked numerous times. It is retold in many texts, starting as 
early as the Vedas.! It is the story of a god, first identified with Prajapati? and 
later with Visnu,? who becomes a boar in order to rescue the earth from the 
subterranean regions. He dives into the cosmic ocean, lifts the earth with his 
tusk,“ and brings her back to her original spot. The myth is often told in a cos- 
mogonical narrative framework and introduces the creation of the universe.? 
The boar manifestation is also visualized in material art from at least the 
fifth century and possibly even earlier. Many of these Varaha images do not 
simply depict the god in his boar aspect, but provide a visual narration of 
the myth’s climactic moment of Varaha lifting the earth. In this article, I ex- 
plore the use of both text and image as means to narrate the Varaha myth. 
After providing an overview of relevant Varàha iconography, I focus on 
one particular element that is present in almost all images, but appears to 
have no textual counterpart: the inclusion of one or more Nàgas,? mythical 


1 For an overview of Sanskrit sources narrating the myth, see for example R. C. Agrawala, 
Solar Symbolism of the Boar: Yajfia-varáha, an Interpretation (Varanasi: Devkumar, Prithivi 
Prakashan, 1963); Jan Gonda, Aspects of Early Visnuism, 2nd ed. (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1969); Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty, The Origins of Evil in Hindu Mythology (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1976); Dokter-Mersch, *Counter-Narratives: Parallel Themes in Saiva and 
Vaisnava Mythology" (PhD diss., Leiden University, forthcoming). 

2 Prajapati is the main character in the Vedic texts and in the Ramayana. 

3 Visnu is the main character in the Mahabharata, Harivam$a, and the Puranas. 

4 This narrative component is relatively new, and the Harivamdáa is one of the first available 
texts that incudes it as a standard element. 

5 In the earliest sources, the universe is created for the first time (an event known as sarga, 
“creation”), whereas in the epics and the Puranas, the universe is recreated at the beginning 
of a new time cycle (known as pratisarga, “recreation”). The era of the manifestation of the 
boar is called Varahakalpa; see Thomas Kintaert, “On the Role of the Lotus Leaf in South 
Asian Cosmography," Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde Südasiens 54 (2011-2012): 92. 

6 The number of Nagas varies per image. For brevity's sake, I generally do not specify the 
number, only when I deal with a particular image. 


Q Open Access. © 2020 Sanne Dokter-Mersch, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed 
under a Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110557176-003 
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serpents’ that live in the Nagaloka (“world of the Nagas”), a subterranean, 
underwater world.? 

For this, I include a text that heretofore has not been used in secondary lit- 
erature: the Skandapurana.? It is a Saiva Purana, ascribed to the sixth to sev- 
enth century’? and centering on Siva and his wife Parvati. It also incorporates a 
few Vaisnava myths that have been reworked into a Saiva framework. The 
Varaha myth, with Visnu as the main character, has undergone several sub- 
stantial changes as well. For example, the Skandapurana version of the myth 
contains long battle descriptions, lively characterizations of the scenery, and 
an entirely new ending." Thanks to some of these additions and alterations, 
the Skandapuràna can shed new light on the presence of the Naga in Varaha 
images. With the Skandapuràna in mind, I discuss some interpretations of the 


7 For a study on Nagas and references to other secondary literature, see Laurie Ann Cozad, 
*Nagas," in Brill's Encyclopedia of Hinduism, vol. 6, Index, eds. Knut A. Jacobsen, Helene Basu, 
Angelika Malinar, and Vasudha Narayanan (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 72-80; Knut A. Jacobsen, 
“Sacred Animals,” in Brill's Encyclopedia of Hinduism, vol. 1, Regions, Pilgrimages, Deities, 
eds. Knut A. Jacobsen, Helene Basu, Angelika Malinar, and Vasudha Narayanan (Leiden: 
Brill, 2009), 711-13. 

8 The Nagaloka is associated both with water and with the netherworld. For example, Cozad 
describes the Mahabharata interpretation of the Nagaloka as “a beautiful, bejeweled, under- 
water kingdom” (Cozad, “Nagas,” 78). Vogel and Kirfel rather situate (the world of) the Nagas 
in the netherworld (patdla), based on the Puranas; see J. Ph. Vogel, Indian Serpent-Lore or the 
Nagas in Hindu Legend and Art (London: Arthur Probsthain, 1926), 30 and W. Kirfel, Die 
Kosmographie der Inder nach den Quellen dargestellt (Bonn: Kurt Schréder, 1920), 143-47. 

9 Approximately half of the text (95 out of 183 chapters) has now been edited and the editing 
process is still ongoing. The entire Sanskrit text can be found in Bhattarai’s editio princeps: 
Krsnaprasada Bhattarai, ed., Skandapurdnasya Ambikakhandah, Mahendraratnagranthamala 
2 (Kathmandu: Mahendrasamskrtavisvavidydlayah, 1988). 

10 Yuko Yokochi, The Skandapurana, vol. 3, Adhyāyas 34.1-61, 53-69. The Vindhyavasini 
Cycle: Critical Edition with an Introduction & Annotated English Synopsis (Brill: Leiden, 2013), 
57-58. 

11 The Skandapurana version of the myth tells how Visnu becomes a boar in order to save the 
earth from the hands of the evil Hiranyaksa. Hiranyaksa is the king of the Daityas, who are the 
enemies of the gods, living in the netherworld called Rasatala. After a long fight, Visnu con- 
quers Hiranyaksa and finds the earth kept hostage in Rasatala. He brings her back to her own 
abode, and his task is completed. Visnu would then normally leave his manifestation and re- 
sume his own form. However, in the Skandapurdna, he continues to live as a boar and it is 
Siva's son Skanda, with the help of Siva, who makes him return to his own body. As a reward, 
Siva teaches Visnu the Pasupatavrata, the highest Saiva teaching. For a summary and study of 
this newly added part, see Phyllis Granoff, “Saving the Saviour: Siva and the Vaisnava 
Avataras in the Early Skandapurana,” in Origin and Growth of the Puranic Text Corpus: With 
Special Reference to the Skandapuràna, ed. Hans T. Bakker (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2004), 
111-138; Dokter-Mersch, “Counter-Narratives: Parallel Themes in Saiva and Vaisnava Mythology." 
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Naga suggested in previous studies, reexamine some Varaha images, and dem- 
onstrate how limited textual sources can still support the study of material art. 


1 Material Representation of the Varaha Myth 


There are two types of Varaha images: the zoomorphic boar, which is a depiction 
of Varaha in his animal form, and the anthropomorphic boar, which shows the 
deity with the head of a boar and the body of a man. Whether zoomorphic or 
anthropomorphic, the boar carries the earth, personified as a woman, and he is 
usually accompanied by a Nàga. The depiction is highly standardized, and only 
the details develop through time. For the present article, two phases in the devel- 
opment of Varaha iconography are worth highlighting: the Gupta-Vakataka pe- 
riod (fifth to early sixth century) and the period in which the Rastrakitas, 
Calukyas, and Pallavas were in power (mid-sixth to ninth century).” 

Most Varaha images from the Gupta-Vakataka period were produced in 
Madhya Pradesh.” The boar has two arms and wears a necklace and a rope 


12 In “Visnu als Eber in Mythos und Bild,” Gail identifies four phases of the development of 
Varaha images, with the Gupta-Vakataka period being preceded by the Kusana period, when the 
production of Varaha images took place in and around Mathura, Uttar Pradesh (second/third cen- 
tury). Gail discusses a rather exceptional exemplar from the Government Museum of Mathura, ear- 
lier studied by Joshi; see Adalbert Gail, “Visnu als Eber in Mythos und Bild,” in Beitrdge zur 
Indienforschung: Ernst Waldschmidt zum 80. Geburtstag gewidmet, ed. H. Hartel (Berlin: Museum 
für Indische Kunst, 1977), 147-48 and Nilakanth Purushottam Joshi, “Kusana Varaha Sculpture,” 
Arts Asiatiques 12 (1965): 113-19. It concerns a panel with various figures, the one in the center 
having four arms, a thick neck, a necklace, and a rope around the waist, but his head is missing. 
To his right, there is a female figure draped on his shoulder. Based on a comparison with Varaha 
images, this indeed seems to be a depiction of Varaha. However, the fact that the figure has four 
arms appears exceptional for this period, for this detail only emerges in the period under the 
Ràstrakütas, Calukyas, and Pallavas (see below). The dating is based on an inscription at the bot- 
tom of the slab, identified by Joshi as second-century Brahmi script (Joshi, *Kusana Varaha 
Sculpture,” 115). Another Varaha image that is assigned to the Kusana period (third century) is 
kept at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. Its head and other features are remarkably similar 
to the Udayagiri Varaha panel from the Gupta period, discussed below, so perhaps the dating 
should be slightly later. For the fourth phase in Gail’s article, see note 25. Other studies on Varaha 
images, besides those mentioned below are Frederick M. Asher, The Art of Eastern India, 300—800 
(Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1980); Shanti Lal Nagar, Varāha in Indian Art, 
Culture and Literature (New Delhi: Aryan Books International, 1993); and Alexandra van der Geer, 
Animals in Stone: Indian Mammals Sculptured through Time (Leiden: Brill, 2008). 

13 Gail, “Visnu als Eber in Mythos und Bild,” 148 enumerates Badoh, Bhitargaon, Eran, Kutari, 
and Udayagiri. Joanna Gottfried Williams, The Art of Gupta India: Empire and Province (Princeton: 
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around his waist. He stands in dlidha position: one leg stretched behind and 
the other leg bent in front.'* This position is commonly used for figures with 
a bow and arrow, but can be applied more generally to heroic figures to ex- 
press power. He generally stands on a Nàga with one foot. The earth, person- 
ified as a woman, clings to his right tusk and is sometimes supported by a 
lotus under her feet. One of the prime examples of this iconographical type 
is the Varaha panel in Udayagiri Cave 5, Madhya Pradesh, from the early 
fifth century (Figure 1).^ It is an impressive image, showing Varaha sur- 
rounded by dozens of gods, sages, and other beings.'* 

In the Gupta-Vakataka period, the first zoomorphic exemplars appear as well. 
The boar stands on his four legs and his body is often covered with figures, which 
are probably deities and sages. The earth, personified as a woman, hangs from his 
tusk. The boar does not stand on a Naga. Rather, if a Naga is present, it coils freely 
between the boar's legs. Among the most impressive examples of this type is the 
zoomorphic boar from Eran, Madhya Pradesh." The image is decorated in an ex- 
tremely detailed fashion. Numerous rows of small figures are shown. These are 
“sages (all bearded, with matted locks, holding holy-water jars)"? and some may 


Princeton University Press, 1982) adds Rajghat (p. 81), Nachna (p. 112), Pipariya (p. 116), and 
Gadhwa (p. 154). For Gadhwa, I have only found one Varaha image from the tenth century though; 
see, for instance, Stella Snead, Animals in four worlds: Sculptures from India (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1989), 38 and 144, plate 122. An overview of Varaha images in Madhya Pradesh 
is given in Haripriya Rangarajan, Varaha Images in Madhya Pradesh: An Iconographic Study 
(Mumbai: Somaiya Publications, 1997). 

14 On this position, see, for example, Jitendra Nath Banerjea, The Development of Hindu 
Iconography, 2nd ed. (Calcutta: Calcutta University Press, 1956), 266-67; and V. Ganapati 
Sthapati, Indian Sculptures & Iconography: Forms & Measurements (Pondicherry: Sri 
Aurobindo Society, 2002), 64-65. 

15 J. C. Harle, Gupta Sculpture: Indian Sculpture of the Fourth to the Sixth Centuries A.D. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1974), 35; Williams, The Art of Gupta India, 43; Michael Willis, The Archaeology 
of Hindu Ritual: Temples and the Establishment of the Gods (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2009), 41. 

16 Several attempts have been made in identifying the figures. See, for example, Debala 
Mitra, “Varaha-Cave of Udayagiri: An Iconographic Study," Journal of the Asiatic Society 5, 
nos. 3-4 (1963): 99-103; and Williams, The Art of Gupta India, 44. For an overview of studies 
on the Udayagiri panel, see Willis, The Archaeology of Hindu Ritual, 46—55. 

17 According to Williams, the image is *executed close to 490 [. . .] or in 510" (Williams, The 
Art of Gupta India, 129). An extensive study of the Eran boar has been done in Catherine 
Becker, “Not Your Average Boar: The Colossal Varaha at Eran, an Iconographic Innovation," 
Artibus Asiae 70, no. 1 (2010): 123-49. 

18 Williams, The Art of Gupta India, 130. 
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Figure 1: Varaha at Udayagiri Cave 5. Photo: Sanne Dokter-Mersch. 


be identified as particular gods.? Between the legs of the boar on the base, two 
Nagas are sculpted.”° 

Although the production of Varaha images still continued in North India 
after the Gupta-Vakataka period,” most images from the mid-sixth to the ninth 
century come from the area below the Narmada River and were produced under 
the dynasties of the Rastrakiitas, Calukyas, and Pallavas.? The anthropomorphic 


19 For example, Williams identifies Sürya at the front, and the “small female figure above the 
tongue may aptly represent the personification of speech, Vac” (Williams, The Art of Gupta India, 
130). 

20 According to Harle, Gupta Sculpture, 38, however, there are three serpents: one male and two 
females. 

21 For instance, Rao describes an exemplar from Phalodi (Rajasthan); see T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. 1, part 1 (Madras: The Law Printing House, 1914), 141. 
22 For studies on Southern (Varaha) art and architecture from this period, see Aschwin Lippe, 
“Early Chalukya Icons," Artibus Asiae 34, no. 4 (1972): 273-330 and Indian Medieval Sculpture 
(Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Company, 1978); K. V. Soundara Rajan, Cave Temples 
of the Deccan (New Delhi: Director General, Archaeological Survey of India, 1981); and George 
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boars of this period? can be recognized by their more explicit association 
with Visnu. Varaha is now depicted with four arms, two of them carrying a 
conch and a discus (cakra), Visnu's attributes.” He stands in dlidha position, 
often with his foot placed on one or two Nagas. The position of the earth 
varies, but she is no longer clinging to the boar's tusk. Instead, she sits, for 
example, on the boar's elbow (Aihole Ravanaphadi Temple) or stands on a 
lotus held in his hand (Badami Cave 2). 

To summarize, there are several standard elements in the iconography of 
Varaha. The anthropomorphic boar is distinguished by the following elements: 
1. Theearth is personified as a woman; 

2. Sheholds on to the boar's tusk in the Gupta-Vakataka period and has a dif- 
ferent, varying position in the next phase; 

3. The boar stands in alidha position like a man; and 
He generally stands on one or more Nàgas. 


Zoomorphic boars can be recognized by the following standardized elements: 
1. Theearth is personified as a woman; 

2. She holds on to the boar's tusk; 

3. The boar stands on his four feet; and 

4. One or more Nagas coil freely between his legs. 


Michell, Temple Architecture and Art of the Early Chalukyas: Badami, Mahakuta, Aihole, 
Pattadakal (New Delhi: Niyogi Books, 2014). Examples come from Ellora (Ravana ka Khai, 
DaSavatara, Kailasa, and Milkmaid's Cave), Bàdàmi (Caves 2 and 3), Aihole (Ravanaphadi and 
Durga Temple), Pattadakal (Virupaksa Temple), and Mamallapuram (Varaha Cave). 

23 Eliky Zannas, Khajuraho ('s-Gravenhage: Mouton & Co Publishers, 1960), 132 notes that the 
production of zoomorphic boars appears only to have taken place in North India and never 
reached the Southern part. 

24 This is not to say that the boar in the preceding phase cannot be identified with Visnu. 
Varaha images often appear in a Vaisnava context, such as a Visnu temple or in the vicinity of 
other Visnu images. For example, the Udayagiri Varaha panel is surrounded by other represen- 
tations of Visnu. 

25 Gail, "Visnu als Eber in Mythos und Bild," 150 has identified one more phase after this pe- 
riod, in which the boar can have more than four arms and carries at least one additional attri- 
bute of Visnu, the club. The earth has various positions, although she usually sits on his 
elbow. Varaha stands in alidha position, placing his foot on one or two Nagas or in some cases 
on a pedestal made of or held by Nagas. 
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2 Text and Image 


Most of the standard iconographical components also appear in textual sour- 
ces. The earth is often described as a woman,” and even the detail that she 
holds on to the boar's tusk when he rescues her becomes a standard textual ele- 
ment." The description of the Skandapurana in particular is remarkably similar 
to the way she is depicted in the Udayagiri panel. The text compares the earth 
hanging from the boar's tusk to dangling lotus fiber clinging to an elephant's 
tusk.” This is highly comparable to the loosely hanging earth in Udayagiri. The 
similarities between text and image suggest that the authors and sculptors 
were aware of the same notion of how Varaha lifted the earth. 

The possibility to portray Varaha as either anthropomorphic or zoomorphic 
is also available in both media. Whereas the anthropomorphic boar is preferred 
over the zoomorphic type for visual images, almost all texts describe the boar 
in his zoomorphic aspect as having four legs, a tail, and other animal character- 
istics. His limbs are usually inhabited by sacrificial elements and sacrificial dei- 
ties, and sages reside between his hairs.”? Only a small number of texts depicts 
the boar as semihuman, semianimal, with Varaha having two arms, two feet, 
and the head of a boar.?? 


26 For example, the Visnupurána qualifies the earth as a goddess: devi [. . .] vasumdhara, 
“goddess earth” (ViP 1.4.11a, d). The Harivamáa reports that the goddess earth is lifted by the 
boar: uddhrtà prthivi devi, “the goddess earth is lifted" (HV app.1.42.188a). 

27 For example, HV 31.29: 


damstraya yah samuddhrtya lokanam hitakamyayá | 
sahasra$sirso devàdi$ cakàra jagatim punah || 29 || 


“Having lifted up [the earth (mahim in HV 31.28a)] with his tusk, for the welfare of the worlds, 
the thousand-headed one, who is the first of [all] gods, created the world again." 
28 SP 108.14: 


sa tam damstrankure lagnàm vahan bhati mrge$varah | 
visanalagnam lambantim mrnálim gajarad iva || 14 || 


“The lord of animals, carrying her, who had clung to the sprout of his tusk, was like a king of 
elephants [carrying] a dangling lotus fibre clinging to his tusk." 
29 For a study on this “sacrificial boar” (yajfíavaráha), see Agrawala, Solar Symbolism of the Boar, 
1963. 
30 The Skandapurana is probably the first text that uses the term naravaraha, “man-boar.” 
SP 97.11: 


varaham rüpam asthaya na devatvam na mànusam | 
na ca tiryaksu taj jatam naravaraham asti vai || 11 || 
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The only standard iconographical component that is usually not reflected 
in the textual versions of the Varaha myth is the Naga. From the Mahabharata 
to the Puranas, neither Nagas in general nor one particular Naga king appear at 
the moment that Varaha rescues the earth, nor in the Varaha myth as a whole. 
There is one exception, however: the Skandapurana. 

There are three references to Nagas in the Skandapurdna. Two refer to 
Nagas as a class of beings, and a third to Sesa and other Naga kings. The first 
reference is in the preamble of the myth. It is said that after a long battle with 
the gods, Hiranyaksa, the king of the Daityas, wins and conquers the Triple 
World. He takes the earth with him to the patala (“netherworld”) called Rasatala, 
where she is kept hostage. She is guarded by thousands of Daityas and is bound 
with nágapááas, “ropes that are Nagas” (SP 95.13)?! 

This theme is again taken up at the conclusion of the myth, which is the 
second reference. As soon as Varaha kills Hiranyaksa, he goes out to find the 
earth. He discovers her in Rasatala, being tied down by Naga lords, and re- 
leases her from them (SP 108.13).” In neither passage are the Nagas actual 
characters, but rather tools for Hiranyaksa to shackle the earth. Since Nagas are 
known to live in patala, they are an understandable choice for this scene. 

The third relevant passage explicitly mentions Sesa and other Naga kings. 
When the gods ask Visnu to kill Hiranyaksa, he takes on the form of a boar and 
dives into the ocean toward Rasatala. During his descent, Varaha passes fabulous 


*Having established a boar form that is neither divine, nor human, nor born among animals, 
he [i.e. Visnu] indeed becomes a man-boar." 
The same idea is found in the Visnudharmottarapurana, VDhP 1.53.14: 


nrvaráho bhavisyami na devo na ca manusah | 
tiryagrüpena caivaham ghatayisyami tam tatah || 14 || 


“I will become a man-boar, [which is] not a god, nor a human being, but [joined] with an ani- 
mal body; I will kill him then." 
31 SP 95.13: 


tato rasatalam gatvà svapurasya samipatah | 
babandha nāgapāśais tam dustam iva yatharnganam || 13 || 


“Then, having gone to Rasatala, which is near his [i.e. Hiranyaksa's] own city, he [i.e. Hiranyaksa] 
bound her [i.e. the earth] with ropes that are Nàgas, as if she were a sinful woman." 
32 SP 108.13: 


tato vidravya nagendran pragrhya prthivim balat | 
jagama daityan samdrsya ratnany ddaya sarvasah || 13 || 


“Having rushed upon the Naga lords, having forcefully taken the earth [from them], he [i.e. 
Varaha] went along, after seeing the Daityas and taking jewels from everywhere.” 
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water creatures and places (SP 99.9ff.), like HayaSiras (SP 99.13b), Bhogavati 
(SP 99.13d), and the Milk Ocean (SP 99.16a). Then he passes the cities of sev- 
eral Naga kings, such as those of Vasuki, Taksaka, and Sesa, the last called 
Ramana, where he pauses for a short conversation (SP 99.17-22ab).?? Sesa is 
one of the primary kings of Nagas and, in various other myths, one of Visnu's 
attendants.*“ Varaha asks Sesa not to pose any obstacles to what needs to be 
done for the world (SP 99.20cd). Sesa replies that if Varaha wants, he could 
even do the task together with him (SP 99.21cd). However, Sesa does not reap- 
pear in the myth, and Visnu is able to complete the task himself. 

This means that even in the Skandapuràna, where both Nagas in general 
and Sesa in particular are mentioned, the mythical serpents do not play an es- 
sential role either in the story or at the moment that Varaha lifts the earth. 
Rather, they are introduced by the authors in order to enliven the scene. It is a 
narrative technique to textually visualize the place where the story is set at that 


33 SP 99.18—23ab: 


usitvà tatra so ’gacchat kankasya puram avyayam | 
vasukes ca puram pràpya taksakasya ca dhimatah [| 18 || 
tatah Sesasya deveso viditam ramanam iti | 

ramyàm manojnam divyam ca svargad api ca tam varām || 19 || 
$rutvananta$ ca tam raja arghena ca sa püjayat | 
pranamya bahumanac ca updmantrayad avyayah || 20 [| 
mahat karyam idam deva kartavyam tridivaukasam | 
bhüyo vayam tvayà sáàrdham karisyama yadicchasi || 21 || 
tam pujayanam madhuhd prityà paramayaà yutah | 

uvaca lokakaryasya na vighnam kartum arhasi | 

mā ca kalo ’yam udyukto daityasya na bhaved iti || 22 || 
sanatkumara uvaca | 

tato visrjya tam nagam rasátalam upagamat | 


“18: Having spent the night there [i.e. at the lake Ksiroda], he [i.e. Varáha] went to the imper- 
ishable city of Kanka. Having reached the city of Vasuki and of the wise Taksaka, 19: he then 
[reached the city] of Sesa, called Ramana, which is beautiful, charming, divine and even better 
than heaven. 20: Having heard [about Varaha’s arrival], king Ananta [“the one without end", 
i.e. Sesa] honoured him with a guest-water. Having bowed down out of great respect, the im- 
perishable one [i.e. Sesa] addressed [Varaha]. 21: ‘This is a big task, oh god, that needs to be 
done by the heaven-dwellers. If you want, I can do it together with you. 22: The slayer of 
Madhu, filled with great affection, said to the worshipping one: ‘Please do not create an obsta- 
cle for what needs to be done for the world. The Daitya's death should be undertaken.' 23: 
Sanatkumara said: Having dismissed the Naga then, he [i.e. Varaha] reached Rasatala.” 

34 For example, Visnu sleeps on Sesa before the universe is recreated (see Gonda, Aspects of 
Early Visnuism, 89ff. and 151). 
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moment, viz. in or near Rasatala. Since Nagas are known to live in the subterra- 
nean regions, they are included as exemplary of pātāla. In other words, if we are 
looking for a Naga as an active player in the story, then even the Skandapurana 
cannot serve as the textual counterpart of the Naga in the Varaha images.? How 
should the iconographical Nàga then be interpreted? 


3 Alternative Interpretations 


One possibility is that the presence of a Naga is only a convention among sculptors 
and not among authors. According to the iconographic sections (pratimalaksana, 
"characteristics of images") of several Sanskrit sources, a Nàga is indeed required. 
For example, the Visnudharmottarapurana has a long passage on what Varaha im- 
ages should look like, and the Naga king Sesa is to be included.” The author of 
this part of the Visnudharmottarapuràna does not explain why he understands the 
Naga to be Sesa, and this is probably his own interpretation. Since Visnu is associ- 
ated with Sesa and a Naga is present in almost all Varaha images, it would seem 
logical to identify the Nàga as Sesa. Although this association could have been the 
reasoning of the sculptors as well, there is no textual evidence for this. 

Still, the Nàga is often taken to be Sesa in the secondary literature as wel 
The fact that Sesa does not play a role in the Varaha myth is usually neglected, 


1.38 


35 An instance in which this is the case is the story of the churning of the Milk Ocean. When 
Visnu manifests himself as a turtle (kürma) to help the gods churn nectar from the Milk Ocean, 
the Naga king Vasuki assists them. He has a key role in the story and is visualized as such in 
material art (for example, in Pawaya; Williams, The Art of Gupta India, 53—55). 

36 The Agnipurdna (AgP 1.49.2-3) and the Matsyapurdna (MtP 260.28-30ab) have similar 
descriptions. 

37 VDhP 3.79.2ab, 4cd: 


nrvaráho 'thavà kaàryah Sesoparigatah prabhuh | 2 | 
[. . .] alidhasthànasamsthanas tatprsthe bhagavan bhavet || 4 || 


“Alternatively, a man-boar should be made. The lord should stand on Sesa. [. . .] The lord 
should be standing on his back in dlidha position." 

38 For example, Banerjea writes about the Varaha image in Udayagiri: “The colossal two- 
armed Varaha Avatàra treads with his left foot on the coils of Adigesa” (Banerjea, The 
Development of Hindu Iconography, 414). As Rao remarks on a Varaha image in Badami, “At 
the foot of Varaha is Adi$esha's wife; on the proper left is standing erect Adióesha himself" 
(Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, 140). Lippe discusses the Dürga temple at Aihole as fol- 
lows: “Varaha once more steps on the coil of the adoring king of the ocean who is placed to 
the right, with his queen" (Lippe “Early Chalukya Icons," 281). 
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and an alternative explanation for his presence is not provided. However, there 
are a few exceptions to this. 

The first is Bakker's study on the fifth-century zoomorphic boar from Ramagiri 
(Ramtek Hill), Maharastra. Between the legs of the boar, a Naga is freely moving 
around. According to Bakker, the Naga is “the cosmic serpent Sesa, who supports 
the universe and serves as a prop for Varāha.”” This refers to a story in the 
Mahabharata (MBh 1.32), in which Brahma assigns the task of always carrying the 
earth to Sesa. This is why Sesa lives in the subterranean regions, with the earth on 
top of him.“ If we take Sesa to represent the earth's base, then the place to which 
Varaha brings the earth back — svasthana, “her own abode” — could possibly refer 
to $esa.^ From the perspective of the position of the Naga in this and other zoo- 
morphic Varaha images, the interpretation seems fitting. However, the position of 
the Nàga in the anthropomorphic images is significantly different: instead of coil- 
ing around freely, the mythical serpent is stepped upon by Varaha, which suggests 
that Varaha suppresses the animal. Since the anthropomorphic type outnumbers 


39 Hans T. Bakker, The Vàkàtakas: An Essay in Hindu Iconology (Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 
1997), 138. 
40 MBh 1.32.24: 


adho bhümer vasaty evam nàgo ’nantah pratàpavan | 
dharayan vasudhàm ekah śāsanād brahmano vibhuh || 24 || 


*So the majestic Snake Ananta dwells underneath the ground, ubiquitous, holding good earth 
up at the bidding of Brahma”; translation from J. A. B. van Buitenen. The Mahabharata: 1. The 
Book of the Beginning (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1973), 93. 

41 Usually, only the word svasthàna is used (MBh 12.326.71cd-72, HV app.1.42.183-84, VaP 
6.25, and SP 108.16). The Visnupuràna, however, makes explicit that the earth is put on the 
great ocean, mahárnava (ViP 1.4.45). To the best of my knowledge, the Padmapuràna is the 
only text that, in the Varaha myth, qualifies $esa as the place to which the earth is returned. 

PdP Uttarakhanda 264.18: 


patitàm dharanim drstvà damstrayoddhrtya pürvavat | 
samsthapya dharayamasa $ese kürmavapus tadá || 18 || 


*Having seen the earth fallen down, having lifted [her] up with his tusk like before, having 
raised [her], he, having the form of a turtle, then carried [her] on Sesa.” 

The passage tells us that Visnu raised the earth in the form of a boar, and in the form of a 
turtle, he put her back on Sega. If the Naga in the Varaha images would indeed be Sesa as the 
home of the earth, then the Padmapurana would still not be a textual parallel, because it is 
Visnu in the form of Kürma who puts the earth back. The combination of the two animals is in 
any case "rather confusing. As is well known, Visnu assumed the form of the tortoise in 
the second incarnation to give support to the mountain Mandara which served as a churning 
rod for gods who wanted to acquire Amrta from the Milky Ocean"; see N. A. Deshpande, The 
Padmapuràna, part 9 (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1991), 3197. 
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the zoomorphic one, there appears still to be a discrepancy between text and 
image.” 

Another interpretation worth mentioning is Willis’s study of the Udayagiri 
Varaha panel. He describes the boar as “in triumphant control of the waters for 
he holds down their personification, the serpent king, with his foot."^? He later 
specifies the waters as ekdrnava, “single ocean."^^ In other words, according to 
Willis, the Nàga, identified as Sesa, does not refer to an idea in a different myth, 
but rather to a metaphorical idea: the Naga as a representative of the cosmic 
ocean.” 

A similar approach to the Naga has been suggested by Gail. Without speci- 
fying the Naga by name, he argues that the mythical being is a representative 
of the netherworld.^ 

This interpretation brings us back to the Skandapurana. After all, as dem- 
onstrated above, the insertion of the scenes with Nagas in this text is a narra- 
tive technique to visualize the place where the scene takes place. The Nàgas are 
added as representatives of the netherworld. If Nagas can indeed stand for a 
particular cosmic realm (whether it be the cosmic ocean or the netherworld), 
both in texts and in iconography, let us revisit the textual description of the mo- 
ment that Varaha lifts the earth from the subterranean regions and see whether 
the place of rescue found in the texts corresponds to the place where the Nagas 
live and thus to the Naga in Varaha images. 


42 Additionally, the Ramagiri boar and its accompanying Naga can be interpreted as a politi- 
cal allegory. Rudrasena II, who erected the image, was married to Prabhavati Gupta, affiliated 
with the Gupta kingdom and the Naga kingdom (Bakker, The Vakatakas, 15-16). The Ramagiri 
Varaha then stands for the Vakataka rulers and the Naga for their special relationship with the 
Naga court. The image celebrates the union of these two royal families. 

43 Willis, The Archaeology of Hindu Ritual, 45. 

44 Willis, The Archaeology of Hindu Ritual, 59. 

45 Sesa as the personification of the cosmic ocean is mentioned earlier by Zimmer: “Shesha, 
the serpent Endless, representative of the cosmic waters, who is the source of all water what- 
soever, is his [i.e. Visnu's] animal representative"; see Heinrich Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in 
Indian Art and Civilization (New York: Pantheon Books, 1946), 76. 

Additionally, the Udayagiri Varaha panel is probably also a political allegory. According to 
Willis and several scholars before him (for an overview, see Willis, The Archaeology of Hindu 
Ritual, 46-55), Varaha stands for Samudragupta and “the prominent ndga figure on which the 
Varaha places his foot [. . .] is a justification for Samudragupta's well-known suppression of 
the Nàga kings who rose up against him in the fourth century" (Willis, The Archaeology of 
Hindu Ritual, 59). 

46 “Ein Naga oder Nagapaar als Vertreter der Unterwelt zu Füßen des Mannebers oder Ebers 
gehört [. . .] zu den charakteristischen Bestandteilen späteren Kompositionen" (Gail, “Visnu 
als Eber in Mythos und Bild," 174). 
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4 Place of Rescue 


The place of rescue does not remain the same place over time, and a development 
in two phases can be observed. First, in the Vedic sources, the Mahabharata, 
and one early Harivamáa passage,“ Varaha rescues the earth from water. For 
example, the Taittiriya Samhita reads in its Varaha episode apo [. . .] salilam, 
“water [. . .] ocean" (TS 7.1.5.1.1);^? the Mahabharata reads samudrat, “from 
the ocean" (MBh 3.100.19b);*? and in the main text of the critical edition of the 
Harivamáa, the term ekàárnava, “single ocean" is used.?? In each example, the 


47 The critical edition of the Harivamsa is divided into two parts: the “critical text," in 
Parashuram Lakshman Vaidya, The Harivamsa, Being the Khila or Supplement to the 
Mahabharata, vol. 1, Critical Text (Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1969); 
and the "appendices," considered to have been added later, in Parashuram Lakshman Vaidya, 
The Harivamsa, Being the Khila or Supplement to the Mahabharata, vol. 2, Appendices (Poona: 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1971). The division is based on manuscript evidence. If a 
passage is found in “the extremes" (Vaidya, The Harivamsa, 1:xxiv), i.e. the most divergent 
manuscripts from the northwestern, northeastern, and southern manuscript groups, then it is 
placed in the “critical text.” Although this division and difference in dating may be true for a 
number of the appendices, there is reasonable doubt whether this also holds for three manifesta- 
tion myths of Visnu: Varaha (appendix 1.42), Narasimha (*man-lion," appendix 1.42A), and 
Vamana (“dwarf,” appendix 1.42B). For a discussion on this topic, see Vaidya, The Harivamsa, 1: 
xxxiv; John Brockington, The Sanskrit Epics (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 320; Marcelle Saindon, Trois 
Manifestations de Vishnu, le Sanglier, 'Homme-Lion, le Nain: Les récits du Harivamsha (Paris: 
Presses de l'université Paris-Sorbonne, 2009), 22ff. 

48 TS 7.1.5.1.1-5: 


apo và idam ágre salilám asit | tásmin prajápatir vayür bhütvácarat | sá imám apasyat | tam 
varühó bhütváharat | tám visvakarma bhütvá vyàmart | 


“This was in the beginning the waters, the ocean. In it Prajapati becoming the wind moved. 
He saw her, and becoming a boar he seized her. Her, becoming Vicvakarma, he wiped"; trans- 
lation from Arthur Berriedale Keith, trans., The Veda of the Black Yajus School, Entitled 
Taittiriya Sanhita, part 2, Kandas IV- VII (Reprint, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1967), 560. 

49 MBh 3.100.19: 


tvayà bhümih pura nastà samudrat puskareksana | 
varaham rüpam dasthaya jagadarthe samuddhrtà || 19 || 


“When of yore the earth was lost, lotus-eyed God, thou didst rescue it from the ocean, assum- 
ing the form of a boar, for the sake of the world”; translation from J. A. B. van Buitenen, The 
Mahabharata: 2. The Book of the Assembly Hall, 3. The Book of the Forest (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1975), 420. 

50 HV 31.HV 31.28-29: 


mahim ságaraparyantàm saSsailavanakananam | 
ekarnavajale bhrastam ekarnavagatih prabhuh || 28 || 
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water should be understood as cosmic or primordial water because these ver- 
sions of the myth appear in cosmogonical sections dealing with the creation 
of the universe.?' 

The term ekàrnava continues to be used in later versions of the myths - 
the second phase - but the Rasatala is added as the final place of rescue. The 
Harivamsa appears to be right at the intersection of this development, for in the 
long version of the Varaha myth, relegated to the appendix of the critical edi- 
tion (HV app.1.42), a combination of both elements is found.?? The boar first 
dives into the ocean and then continues his journey down to Rasatala, to which 
the earth had sunk and where the actual rescue takes place. This combination 
becomes the standard in various Puranas.” 


damstrayà yah samuddhrtya lokanam hitakamyayá | 
sahasrasirso devadis cakara jagatim punah || 29 || 


“The lord, going to the single ocean, having lifted up the earth, who is surrounded by the 
oceans [and covered] with mountains, forests and groves, who had fallen into the water of the 
single ocean, with his fang for the welfare of the worlds, the thousand-headed one, who is the 
first of [all] gods, created the world again." 

51 Slaje shows that a combination of salila and agre in Vedic sources indicates the primordial 
salt water; see Walter Slaje, “Water and Salt (III): An Analysis and New Translation of the 
Yàjfiavalkya-Maitreyi Dialogue," Indo-Iranian Journal 45 (2002): 218, n. 38. 

52 HV app.1.42.150—52 (water): 


tato mahatma manasá divyam rüpam acintayat | 150 | 
kim nu rüpam aham krtvà uddharami vasumdharam || 151 || 
jale nimagnam dharanim yenaham vai samuddhare | 152 | 


“Then the great soul thought about a divine body with his mind: ‘What kind of body shall I 
make, with which I will raise the earth, the world, who had sunk into the water [and with 
which] I shall lift [her]?’” 

HV app.1.42.181-82 (Rasatala): 


rasatalatale magnàm rasatalatalam gatah | 181 | 
prabhur lokahitarthaya damstragrenojjahara gam || 182 || 


“The lord, who had gone to the bottom of Rasatala, lifted up the earth, who had sunk to the 
bottom of Rasatala, with his tusk for the welfare of the world." 
53 The combination is found, for example, in the Vayupurana. 

VaP 6.2 (single ocean): 


ekarnave tadà tasmin naşte sthavarajangame | 
tadà samabhavad brahma sahasraksah sahasrapat || 2 || 


*When [the earth with] the moving and unmoving had disappeared into that single ocean, 
then Brahma, the thousand-eyed, the thousand-footed, arose." 
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A comparison between the Harivam$a passage in the first phase (HV 31.28-29) 
and the texts of the second phase shows that often the same standardized verse is 
used. It reports that Visnu lifts the earth, who *has sunk" or *is lost," with his tusk 
for the sake of the world. The only element that changes structurally from the first 
HarivamSa passage in the former phase to the Puranas and the Harivamsa passage 
in the latter phase is the place of rescue: from ekáamava to Rasatala.™ 


5 The Cosmos Visualized 


Is this development also visible in the iconography of Varaha? Does the Naga 
represent the cosmic ocean in one image (as proposed by Willis) and Rasatala 
in the other (as proposed in more general terms by Gail)? To answer this ques- 
tion, I have chosen anthropomorphic boar images — because the element of 
suppression is absent in the zoomorphic exemplars - which moreover have 
enough additional details that can show in which realm the Naga and the rest 
of the image are located. 

The first relevant image is the anthropomorphic boar of Udayagiri Cave 5 
(See Figure 1). The panel is divided into two parts, each representing a different 
realm. The lower half shows various traces of the ocean. The rippling, horizon- 
tal carvings are waves, and a few lotuses are still visible. The upper part is 
carved with numerous gods, who represent heaven. The Udayagiri panel hence 
depicts a division between heaven and the cosmic ocean. 

The other relevant images appear in cave temples sponsored by the 
Rastrakütas, Calukyas, and Pallavas. At least five panels from this period display 
many details of the setting of Varaha’s heroic deed. The first is the Mamallapuram 
Varaha Cave panel, which is divided into two parts (Figure 2). In the lower part, 
we find the Naga under the foot of Varaha, surrounded by swirls and lotuses, 
which suggest the ocean. The figures surrounding Varaha on the upper part of the 


VaP 6.24 (Rasatala): 


rasátalatale magnam rasatalatale gatam | 
prabhur lokahitartaya damstrayabhyujjahara gàm || 24 || 


“The lord lifted up the earth, who had sunk to the bottom of Rasatala, who had gone to the 
bottom of Rasatala, with his tusk for the welfare of the world." 

54 Compare ekdrnavajale bhrastam ekàrnavagatih prabhuh (HV 31.28cd) and rasatalatale 
magnam rasátalatalam gatah (HV app.1.42.181). 
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Figure 2: Varaha at Mamallapuram Varaha Cave. Photo: American Institute of Indian Studies. 


panel are celestial beings,” representing heaven. The Mamallapuram panel there- 
fore also visualizes a division between heaven and the cosmic ocean. 

The distribution is less clear in the case of Badami Cave 2 (Figure 3). The only 
element that could indicate the ocean is the lotus on which Varaha puts his foot 
and which rests on the coil of a Naga. However, according to Boner, it is significant 
that the Nagas’ tails are not coiled: “This may be another way of signifying 


55 Boner identifies the celestial beings as the sun and the moon, Brahma, and the Yogins 
from the Janaloka; see Alice Boner, Principles of Composition in Hindu Sculpture (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1962), 132. She concludes that “Varaha lifts Bhüdevi from the depth of the abyss to 
the regions of Sun and Moon” (Boner, Principles of Composition, 138). 
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Figure 3: Varaha at Badami Cave 2. Photo: Elizabeth A. Cecil. 


the horizontal extension of the Waters."?* The upper part is probably heaven, 
suggested by the flying couples above Varaha's head, usually interpreted as 
vidyadharas."' These “wisdom carriers," however, may also function as wor- 
shippers of Visnu. 

The bottom part of the Varaha panel at Ellora Cave 14 (Ravana ka Khai, 
Figure 4) shows no sign of either the cosmic ocean or the netherworld. The 
upper part, on the other hand, has several elements pointing to heaven. 


56 Boner, Principles of Composition, 124. 

57 For a definition of vidyadhara, see, for example, Boner, Principles of Composition in Hindu 
Sculpture, 259; Sthapati, Indian Sculptures & Iconography, 435-36. Compare Banerjea's identi- 
fying the flying beings in Badàmi Cave 2 as “gandharvas” (Banerjea, The Development of Hindu 
Iconography, 16). 
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Figure 4: Ellora Cave 14 (Ravana ka Khai). Photo: Elizabeth A. Cecil. 


There are flying figures in the upper corners, and above Varaha’s head there 
are "conventional representations of the heavens in the form of semi-circular 
cloud patterns."^? Although there are indications that the upper part is heaven, it 
is not possible to identify the lower part.°” 

The final two panels are Bàdami Cave 3 (Figure 5) and Ellora Cave 16 (Kailasa, 
Figure 6). These however show details on the lower part of the panel. The upper 
part of Badami Cave 3 merely shows two pairs of flying celestials above Varaha’s 
head, and there is no further indication of heaven. At the bottom of the panel, 
there are two Nàgas and a male figure between the legs of Varaha. His lower 


left arm rests on the tip of the Nàga's coil and his right hand holds on to 


58 Soundara Rajan, Cave Temples of the Deccan, 110. 

59 According to Boner, however, the lower part can be classified as the ocean. The madhyap- 
rastha, the “central horizontal middle-line in a diagram" (Boner, Principles of Composition, 
253), “divides the lower worlds of the waters from the upper worlds of earth and heaven," and 
the goddess earth “carries her head victoriously in the region of the clouds, which represent 
Svarloka [“heaven”]” (Boner, Principles of Composition, 114). 
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Figure 5: Badami Cave 3. Photo: Elizabeth A. Cecil. 


Varaha’s sacrificial cord. He has no coils, so it cannot be a Nàga.9? Several 
other interpretations have been given, such as a "figure of a dwarf, lying on 
the ground, "*' “a gana in the nether waters,"?? or “a dwarf between the legs"; 
in fact, “Hiranyaksa is caught in the flowing wash of nāgas and garlands.” 
Although the figure resembles the ganas in the frieze below the Varaha panel, 


60 According to Boner, the figure is, in fact, a “small Naga floating between his [i.e. the 
boar's] legs." She takes this lower space to be “the Naga-world, the Primordial Waters,” with 
two realms on top of it. One of these “is the middle region, the antariksa, which, in contrast to 
the nether worlds, has an atmosphere and breathing space, and in which the sight becomes 
free to the heavenly regions, where the Vidyadharas, the holders of divine knowledge, dwell” 
(Boner, Principles of Composition, 116; 119). 

61 R. D. Banerji, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 25, Basreliefs of Badami 
(Calcutta: Government of India Central Publication Branch, 1928), 36. 

62 Soundara Rajan, Cave Temples of the Deccan, 68. 

63 Preeti Sharma, “The Meaning and Symbolism of Varaha Motif: With Special Reference to 
the Chalukyan Rock-cut Caves at Badami,” Journal of History & Social Sciences 1, no. 1 
(July-December 2010), http://jhss.org/archivearticleview.php?artid-94. 
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Figure 6: Ellora Cave 16 (Kailasa). Photo: Elizabeth A. Cecil. 


the ocean is not a common place for a gana. I am not convinced by the identifi- 
cation of Hiranyaksa either, for, although the Daitya king is closely related to 
the Varaha myth, the figure does not display any signs of Hiranyaksa in partic- 
ular. Despite the fact that the panel has various figures in the bottom part, it is 
not possible to determine where they are located because it is not clear who 
they are. 

The Varaha image in Ellora Cave 16 is partly damaged, which complicates 
its interpretation. However, it may be the first sculpture showing heaven and 
the netherworld. Heaven appears to be intended through the presence of the 
celestial beings flying above Varaha's head, but there are no further details re- 
ferring to heaven. In the lower part of the image, a Nàga is present, but he is 
not stepped upon by Varaha. Instead, Varàha places his foot on a pedestal, 
which is made clearly distinct from the rest of the image by the coarse line 
under the right foot of Varaha. The pedestal is decorated with at least eight fig- 
ures. Due to damage to this section, it is difficult to identify them. The two crea- 
tures on the left may be Nagas, if the halolike circles behind their heads are 
snake hoods and if the elongated bodies flowing below their torsos are their 
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coils. There is one figure next to them that has a similar shape in head and 
torso. The figures on the right seem to be kneeling before the three on the left. 
Since the pedestal is separated from the rest of the image, it looks like a sepa- 
rate world, from which Varaha arises and which he presses down with his foot. 
If the artist had the ocean in mind, then he would probably have sculpted the 
bottom part differently, namely more clearly as water. The artist instead seems 
to have had another realm in mind, which by the time of this Ellora cave 
(eighth century) could very well have been patala. 


6 Conclusion 


I began this study by showing that there is great correspondence between, on 
the one hand, the textual description of the Varaha myth in general and the 
moment that Varaha rescues the earth in particular, and their iconographic 
representation on the other hand. I have noted one exception. Whereas one of 
the standard elements of the Varaha images is the presence of a Naga, there is no 
mention of any Naga in most of the texts. The Skandapuràna is probably the only 
text that mentions Nagas in general and some Naga kings in particular (espe- 
cially Sesa), but it does not ascribe the mythical serpents any particular role in 
the story. The text, therefore, does not provide a textual counterpart of the Naga 
in the Varaha images. However, what the Skandapurana does demonstrate is 
that Nagas can represent a certain realm of the cosmos, viz. a part of the nether- 
world, (near) the patdla called Rasatala. Taking Nagas as exemplary of a part of 
the cosmos has helped in identifying the Naga in Varaha iconography, as well as 
in finding a textual counterpart after all: the place from which Varaha rescues 
the earth. 

In almost all the texts, the description of the moment that Varaha lifts the 
earth contains several standard elements, including the place of rescue. The 
place develops from the cosmic ocean (in Vedic sources and early epic-Puranic 
texts) to Rasatala (in later epic and Puranic texts). If we take the Naga to repre- 
sent one of these two places in Varaha iconography, the place of rescue is then 
visualized. In material art, there appears to be a clear preference for the cosmic 
ocean, for the images showing water greatly outnumber the instances in which 


64 “The Kailàsa temple was the result of the munificence of Rástraküta Krsna I (A.D. 756-773) 
and was named after him as Krsne$vara." Michael Meister, Encyclopaedia of Indian Temple 
Architecture: South India — Upper Dràvidade$a - Early Phase, A.D. 550 — 1075 (New Delhi: 
American Institute of Indian Studies, 1986), 111. 
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the netherworld is depicted. In fact, only Ellora Cave 16 seems to represent 
pàtàla, for it is clearly distinct from the other images in the way it depicts its 
bottom part. If the sculptor would have wanted to show an underwater world, 
he would probably have done this differently. 

To conclude, even though the depiction of a Naga seemed to point to a dis- 
crepancy with the textual version of the Varaha myth, this problem is solved 
when we construe the Naga as a representative of a cosmic realm. This appears 
to have been a cultural idiom in both text and image; the two forms of media 
therefore do not seem so different after all. 


Abbreviations 
AgP Agnipurana 

HV Harivamsa 

MBh Mahabharata 
MtP Matsyapuràna 
PdP Padmapurana 

SP Skandapurana 

TS Taittirlya Samhita 
VaP Vayupurana 
VDhP Visnudharmottarapurana 
ViP Visnupurana 
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Peter C. Bisschop 

3 Vyoman: The Sky is the Limit. 
On the Bhavisyapurana's Reworking 
of the Lingodbhava Myth 


1 Introduction 


One of the most celebrated myths of Siva tells about “The Origin of the Linga" 
(Lingodbhava), the material icon that is the central object of Siva worship. Once, as 
the story goes, Brahma and Visnu were quarrelling with each other about who was 
the greatest god of all, each claiming to be the primary creative agent that anima- 
tes the world. To dispel their pride, a massive linga appears in between them. 
Brahma travels upwards in order to find its end, while Visnu goes down, but to no 
avail: neither can find the end of the linga. Through this experience, they realize 
that Siva, the lord of the linga, is, in fact, the supreme god. The narrative concludes 
with Visnu and Brahma praising Siva and worshiping him in the form of the liriga.! 
This popular etiological myth stands at the intersection of text and material 
culture, recounting the mythical origin of the material object of devotion. Textual 
accounts of the Lirigodbhava myth are found in the Saiva Puranas in particular, 
but one of the earliest versions may be the one told in the Sivadharmasastra (ca. 
sixth to seventh century CE), a foundational work of Saiva devotionalism that ad- 
vocates liiga worship as the means of salvation. The image has also found ex- 
pression in narrative tableaux decorating the walls of Siva temples, most notably 
in the Tamil South, but also in North India, as illustrated by this magnificent 
panel from Mount Harsa in Rajasthan, now in the Ajmer Museum (Figure 1).? 


1 For studies of different versions of the Lingodbhava myth, see Raju Kalidos, “Lingodbhavamurti 
in Early Medieval Art and Literature," Acta Orientalia 64 (2003): 77-136; Nirajan Kafle, "The 
Lingodbhava Myth in Early Saiva Sources," in Puspika. Tracing Ancient India Through Texts and 
Traditions. Contributions to Current Research in Indology I, eds. Nina Mirnig, Péter-Dániel Szántó, 
and Michael Williams (Oxford: Oxbow, 2013), 241-263; Angela Wagner-Hohenberger, *On the 
Composition of Parallel Versions of the Story ‘The Appearance of the Linga (Lingodbhavay in the 
Puranas,” Asiatische Studien/Etudes Asiatiques 68, no. 3 (2014): 831-848. 

2 See Kafle, "The Lirigodbhava Myth in Early Saiva Sources" for a first edition and study of the 
Lirigodbhava myth in the Sivadharmasástra. On the question of the time and place of composition of 
the Sivadharmaáástra, see the introduction in Peter C. Bisschop, Universal Saivism. The Appeasement 
of All Gods and Powers in the Santyadhyaya of the SivadharmaSastra (Leiden: Brill, 2018). 

3 On the lingodbhavamurti in Pallava art, see Valérie Gillet, La creation d'une iconographie 
Sivaite narrative. Incarnations du dieu dans les temples pallava construits (Pondicherry: IFP/ 
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Figure 1: Lingodbhava panel. Mount Harsa (Rajasthan), now in the Ajmer Government 
Museum. Photo: author. 


The Lingodbhava myth is well known and has received much attention. 
However, a remarkable adaptation of this myth in the context of Sürya worship, 
recorded in the Bhavisyapurana (BhavP 1.153-156), has gone unnoticed.^ In this 
text, Siva's liriga has been replaced by Sürya's vyoman, a mysterious object pre- 
sented as the supreme form of the Sun god. As I have argued elsewhere, the 


EFEO, 2010), 173-186. On the archaeological remains of Mount Harsa, see Elizabeth A. Cecil, 
“The Medieval Temple as Material Archive. Historical Preservation and the Production of 
Knowledge at Mount Harsa," Archive Journal (August 2017), https://www.archivejournal.net/ 
essays/the-medieval-temple-as-material-archive/. 

4 The Epic and Puranic Bibliography does not list any publication referring to the relevant chap- 
ters of the Bhavisyapurana; cf. Heinrich von Stietencron, ed., Epic and Purànic Bibliography (up to 
1985) Annotated and with Indexes, 2 vols. (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1992). 
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Bhavisyapuràna has incorporated and revised large parts of the Sivadharmasastra 
and the Sivadharmottara, the two texts that make up the earliest part of the 
Sivadharma corpus, and transformed them into the teachings of *Sauradharma."? 
As part of this Saura adaptation, the Bhavisyapuràna has also revised the 
Lingodbhava myth told in chapter 3 of the Sivadharmasastra and turned it 
into a myth about the manifestation and worship of Sürya's vyoman. But what 
is this vyoman? While the Lingodbhava narrative describes the origins of a fa- 
miliar object of devotion (i.e. the Siva linga), the identity of the vyoman as an 
object of worship is more difficult to trace. Does the Bhavisyapurana's descrip- 
tion of the Saura emblem represent a textual innovation, or does it describe 
an actual object? 

With these questions in mind, the first part of the present paper introduces the 
Vyomodbhava myth of the Bhavisyapurana, with reference to the underlying paral- 
lels with the Lirngodbhava myth of the SivadharmaSastra. The second part exam- 
ines the possible identity of the vyoman as an object of worship in medieval India 
in relation to the surviving material evidence as well as other textual descriptions. 


2 The Vyomodbhava Myth of the Bhavisyapurana 


The Vyomodbhava myth covers chapters 153 to 156 of the Brahmaparvan of the 
Bhavisyapurana. The Brahmaparvan is generally considered to be the oldest part 
of the Bhavisyapuràna, as suggested by R. C. Hazra's study of quotations from 
the text in medieval Dharmanibandha literature.? Although the precise date of 
composition of the Brahmaparvan remains uncertain, it seems likely that a large 
part of it was composed sometime during the second half of the first millennium 
CE. This part of the Bhavisyapuràna is primarily concerned with teachings about 
Sun worship. While worship of the Sun has been part and parcel of the Vedic 
tradition from a very early period,’ the type of cultic Sun worship taught in the 
Bhavisyapurana is markedly different, in that it presents Sun worship as a dis- 
tinct religion centered on a single supreme deity, with its own class of priests 


5 Bisschop, Universal Saivism, 21-25; Peter C. Bisschop, “Vyasa’s Palimpsest. Tracking 
Processes of Transmission and Re-creation in Anonymous Sanskrit Literature," in Perspectives 
on Lived Religion: Practices — Transmission — Landscape, eds. N. Staring, H. Twiston Davies, 
and L. Weiss (Leiden: Sidestone Press, 2019), 165-172. 

6 R. C. Hazra, Studies in the Purdnic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, 2nd ed. (Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1972), 167-173. 

7 The Rgveda's Savitri or Gayatri mantra, dedicated to the Sun, is regarded as the quintes- 
sence of the Vedas to the present day. 
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(Maghas and Bhojakas), its own community of worshippers, and its own form 
of ritual practice. The text reflects on and engages with the traditions of Sun 
worship, strongly rooted in ancient Iran, that had spread to northern India 
during the first millennium CE.? The Bhavisyapurana presents Sun worship in 
accordance with a Brahmanic model of worship and teaches that the sun is 
the highest and ultimate Lord (i$vara), encompassing and ruling over all other 
deities.? 

At the beginning of a kalpa, as the story goes, Brahma, who was creating the 
world, became arrogant, thinking, “There is no one in the world who is superior 
to me." Likewise, Visnu became arrogant while he was protecting the world, and 
Siva while he was destroying it.'? They start quarrelling with each other, 
each claiming to be the one who creates, preserves, and destroys the universe." 
As they are quarrelling, the darkness of ignorance enters them and they can no 


8 On the history and incorporation of Iranian traditions of sun worship in the formation of 
the Saura religion, see Francois Chenet, “Les Sauras de l'Inde: Le brilliant échec d'une 
identité religieuse inclusiviste?" Journal Asiatique 281 (1993): 317-392; Adalbert J. Gail, 
*Der Sonnenkult im alten Indien - Eigenwáchs oder Import?" Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 128 (1978): 333-348; H. Humbach, “Mithra in India and the 
Hinduized Magi," in Études Mithriaques. Actes de Congrés 4 (Tehran: Bibliothéque Pahlavi, 
1978), 229—253; Michael Stausberg, *Hinduism and Zoroastrianism," in Brill's Encyclopedia 
of Hinduism, vol. 4, eds. Knut Jacobsen et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 605-616; and Heinrich 
von Stietencron, Indische Sonnenpriester. Samba und die Sakadvipiya-Bráhmana (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1966). 

9 This paragraph reproduces some information from Bisschop, “Vyasa’s Palimpsest,” 167. 

10 BhavP 1.153.2-3: 


kalpddau srjato vira brahmano vividhah prajah | 
ahamkaro mahan asin nasti loke maduttamah || 2l| 
tatha palayato vira kesavasya dharapate | 

tathà samharato jajne 'hamkaras tryambakasya ca || 3|| 


Compare SiDhS 3.2: 


pürvam ekarnave ghore naşte sthavarajangame | 
vivadah sumahan àsid brahmavisnoh parasparam || 


All references to the Sivadharmasastra in this paper are to my draft edition of chapter 3. 
11 BhavP 1.152.6-8: 


aham kartā vikartaham pdlako 'ham jagatprabhuh | 

ity aha bhagavan brahmà krsnabhimau samarcitau || 6]| 
tathaitya Samkarah kruddhah kah $akto madrte bhuvi | 
samhartum jagad etad dhi srastum pdlayitum tathd || 7|| 
ndarayano ’py evam eva manàákkrodhasamanvitah | 

na và $akto jagat srastum samhartum raksitum tathd || 8|| 
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longer see anything." They do know what to do, however, and cry out for each 
other in despair: 


Mahadeva said: 
“Krsna, Krsna! Great-armed one! Where have you gone, great-minded one? And where 
has Brahma gone, hero? I don’t see the two of you anywhere! [15] 


I am truly bewildered by great delusion and darkness. What can I do? Where can I go? 
And where can I stay now? [16] 


For not at all do I see the mountain, the earth, the trees, Devas, Gandharvas, or Danavas, 
the broad ocean, the rivers! [17] 


How can I see the world, both stationary and nonstationary? Tell me, best of gods, I am 
overcome with shame!” [18] 


On hearing Samkara’s words, Hari replied in a voice stammering with misery, deluded by 
darkness, o king. [19] 


Visnu said: 
“Bhima, Bhima! I do not know where you are now! My mind is also greatly deluded by 
darkness, Samkara! [20] 


Where do I go, where do I stand, how can one gain comfort? For the entire world is filled 
with darkness, Parameévara! [21] 


If that god, the best of the gods, the one arisen from the lotus, is seen, let us ask him, the 
great soul, if you agree, o Hara, [22] 


abandoning arrogance, pride, remaining even, alone, the lotus-faced one, he who origi- 
nates from the lotus, whose eyes are like lotus petals." [23] 


On hearing the words of Visnu of immeasurable splendor, who was speaking thus, 
Lord Brahma spoke to the Bearer of the Ganga (Siva) and the Bearer of the Earth 
(Visnu): [24] 


“Krsna, Krsna! Great-armed one! Bhima, Bhima! Great-minded one! Where are you two? 
Say something! What were you two saying to each other? [25] 


Compare SiDh$ 3.3: 
aham kartà hy aham kartà na madanyo jagatpatih | 
evam aha harim brahma brahmanam ca haris tathd || 


12 BhavP 1.152.9-10: 


evam tesàm pravadatam kruddhanam ca parasparam | 
samavisat tadajnanam tamo mohatmakam vibho || 9|| 
tena krantadhiyah sarve na pa$yanti parasparam | 
atyartham moham àpanná na jànantiha kimcana || 10]| 
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My mind and intellect are greatly subjugated by darkness! I do not hear, I do not see, 
being subjugated by sleep and delusion! [26] 


Alas! The entire world, with its gods, demons, and men, is struck by darkness, you two 
gods! I do not know where the light has gone!" [27]? 


Following this lively exchange, which pokes fun at the three gods who find 
themselves in the pitch-black darkness of ignorance, the vyoman makes its 
appearance: 


As the gods, headed by Brahma, were speaking like this, afflicted by pride, anger, and 
fear, with their minds overcome by darkness, [28] 


13 BhavP 1.153.15-27: 


mahddeva uvaca | 

krsna krsna mahabaho kva gatas tvam mahamate | 

brahmá ca kva gato vira nàham pasyami vam kvacit || 15|| 
mohena mahataham vai tamasá ca vimohitah | 

kim karomi kva gacchami kva caham adhuná sthitah || 16]| 
ksmadharam prthivim vrksan devagandharvadanavan | 
vipulam ságaram sindhün na hi pasyami kimcana || 17|| 
kenopayena pasyeyam jagat sthavarajangamam | 

brühi me devasardila vridà me ’tiva jayate || 18|| 
Samkarasya vacah $rutvà harir vacanam abravit | 
Sokagadgadaya vaca tamasa mohito nrpa || 19]| 

visnur uváca | 

bhima bhima na jane 'ham kva bhavan vartate ’dhuna | 
mamapi mohitam cetas tamasátiva $amkara || 20]| 

kva gacchami kva tisthami katham tat svasthatam vrajet | 
tamasá püritam sarvam jagad dhi parame$vara || 21|| 

yady asau dr$yate devah surajyestho ’mbujodbhavah | 
prcchàvas tam mahatmanam yadi te rocate hara || 23|| 
hitva darpam ahamkaram samam asthaya kevalam | 
padmananam padmayonim padmapatranibheksanam || 24|| 
ity evam gadato vàkyam visnor amitatejasah | 

Srutvovaca vibhur brahmà gangadharamahidharau || 25]| 
krsna krsna mahabaho bhima bhima mahamate | 

kva bhavantau brüta kim ca kim yuvam ücathur mithah || 26]| 
mamativa manobuddhi tamasa vasam agate | 

na $rnomi na pasyami nidramohavasam gatah || 27|| 

aho bata jagat sarvam sadevdsuramanusam | 

tamasá vyáhatam [corr.; vyastatam Ed.] devau na jane kva gatam mahah || 28|| 
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in order to remove their pride and to teach them, the luminous form of Gopati (Sürya) 
appeared, with eight projections, unparalleled, [29] 


unmarked by evil or darkness, o king. It shone, covered in a wreath of flames, o hero, and 
with many forms, [30] 


one hundred yojanas in extent, rising upwards and flickering, in the midst of the stars, o 
great king, like the pericarp of a lotus. [31]? 


This passage clearly models its account of Sürya's material epiphany on the de- 
scription of the appearance of the liriga in Sivadharmasastra 3.4-5, even includ- 
ing some of the same vocabulary: 


In order to remove their pride and to teach them, the mighty liriga, consisting entirely of 
fire, appeared in the middle of the two gods, [4] 


covered in a wreath of flames, divine, endowed with immeasurable qualities, ten thou- 
sand yojanas in extent, it stood in the pure water. [5]! 


Astonished by the sight of the vyoman, Brahma travels upwards, Siva goes down, 


and Visnu goes crosswise, but they are unable to measure i 


t." The passage is a 


14 The meaning of asta$rriga will be discussed in the second part of this paper. 
15 BhavP 1.153.28-31: 


atha tesam pravadatàm brahmadinam divaukasam | 
darpakrodhabhayartanam tamasakrantacetasam || 28|| 
tesam darpadpaharaya prabhodhartham ca gopateh | 
tejorupam samudbhütam astasrigam anaupamam || 29|| 
alaksyam pāpatamasā mahadvyoma naradhipa | 
jvalamalavrtam vira bahurüpam ca bhasate || 30| 
Satayojanavistirnam gatam ürdhvam bhramat tathā | 
gomadhyato maharaja karnikevambujasya tu || 31]| 


16 SiDh$ 3.4-5: 


tayor darpapaharaya prabodhartham ca devayoh | 
madhye samutthitam lingam ai$varyam tejasah param || 4|| 
jvalamalavrtam divyam aprameyagunoditam | 
yojanayutavistirnam sthitam tad vimale ’mbhasi || 5|| 


17 BhavP 1.153.34—37: 


tejasà mohitam tasya mahadvyoma nardadhipa | 

tato vismayam àsinà drstagopatayo nrpa || 34]| 
paśyamānā maho vyomni mitho vacanam abruvan | 
aho tejah samudbhütam asmàkam Sreyase nrpa || 35| 
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logical adaptation of the Lirigodbhava myth in which Brahma travels up and Visnu 
goes down to find the end of the liriga.'® In the Vyomodbhava myth, there are three 
gods involved and the object is the disk of the sky (vyoman), so they each have to 
go up, down, and crosswise. The outcome, however, is the same: they are unable 
to find the end of the vyoman and all the gods start reciting praise. Sürya appears 
and shows himself to the gods in the vyoman as the supreme lord.? Brahma, 
Visnu, and Siva each praise Sürya individually. There follows an extensive ex- 
change between Sürya and the gods, in which Sürya offers each of them boons. 
Brahma requests to have devotion, while Siva asks to be instructed about his true 
form, which Sürya does in extenso. He teaches them about his own four forms: the 
rajas form of Brahma, the sattva form of Visnu, the tamas form of Siva, and the 
fourth supreme form, which is free from gunas.” They cannot experience it with- 
out worshiping him in the form of the vyoman:? 


prakasaya ca lokanàm sarve pasyama kim nv idam | 
jfianayordhvam gato brahma cadhastat tripurantakah || 36]| 
tiryag jagama devesas cakrambujagadadharah | 
alabdhva tasya te sarve pramanam gairikadhipah || 37|| 

18 SiDhS 3.7: 


gatàv ürdhvam adhas tasya sampradhdarya parasparam | 
adho ’valambayad visnur agád ürdhvam pitamahah || 7|| 


19 BhavP 1.153.41-42: 


stuvatam apy athaitesam sahasrakirano ravih | 
ātmānam darsayam asa krpaya paraya vrtah || 41|| 
jriatva bhaktim mahabaho brahmádináàm mahopamam | 
atha te vyomni devesam dadrsuh parame$varam || 42]| 


20 BhavP 1.153.50-80. 
21 BhavP 1.154.15-19: 


caturmürtir aham deva jagad vyàpya vyavasthitah | 
Sreyase sarvalokanam adimadhyantakrt sada || 15]| 

eka me ràjasi murtir brahmeti parikirtità | 

srstim karoti sa nityam kalpádau jagatam vibho || 16]| 
dvitiyà sattviki proktà ya para parikirtita | 

jagat sa palayen nityam dustadaityavindaésini || 17]| 

trtiyà tamasi jfieya i$eti parikirtita | 

trailokyam samharet sa tu kalpante Sülapànini || 18|| 
caturthi tu gunair hind satyadibhir anuttama | 

sā caSakya kvacid drastum sthità sa cabhavat sada || 19]| 


22 BhavP 1.154.23: 
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That which is known as the Primeval Lord, that is praised as the vyoman. For at the end 
of a kalpa, all gods are dissolved in this vyoman. [28] 


Brahma is dissolved in the right side, Janardana in the left, and you, Tripurantaka, are 
dissolved in the top. [29] 


Gayatri, mother of the world, is dissolved in its heart; the Veda, along with the six arigas, 
the pada[patha], and the krama[patha], is dissolved in its head. [30] 


The entire world, both moving and unmoving, is dissolved in the belly. From it again arises 
Brahma, etc., and all that is moving and unmoving. [31] 


Space, they say, is vyoman; the earth is held to be niksubhà (unshakable). I am space, the 
most excellent of beings, and Niksubha is my wife. [32] 


By me and Niksubha all the world is pervaded, Three-eyed One. Therefore you, Brahma, 
and Keśava should worship the vyoman. [33]? 


This passage draws directly upon SiDh 3.14-18: 


At the end of a kalpa all the gods are dissolved in this liriga. Brahma is dissolved in the 
right [side], the eternal Visnu in the left. [14] 


And Gayatri, the most supreme of all the gods, in the heart. The Vedas, along with the six 
angas, the pada|pátha], and the krama[patha], reside in the head. [15] 


The entire world, both moving and unmoving, is dissolved in the belly. From it again arises 
Brahma, etc., and all that is moving and unmoving. [16] 


Space, they say, is the liriga; the earth, its pedestal. It is the dwelling (alaya) of all beings. 
Due to dissolving (liyanat) into it, it is called liriga. [17] 


na sã sprastum tvayà śakyā harinà brahmand na ca | 
mam anaradhya bhüte$a vyomarüpam kadacana || 


23 BhavP 1.154.28-33: 


yat tv adyam isvaram jajfie tad vyoma parikirtitam | 
kalpante hy atra vai vyomni liyante sarvadevatah || 28|| 
daksine liyate brahma vàme tasya janārdanah | 
tvam sada kacadese tu liyase tripurantaka || 29| 
gayatri liyate tasya hrdaye lokamatarah | 

liyate [corr.; liyante Ed.] mürdhni vai vedah sasadangapadakramah || 30| 
jathare liyate sarvam jagat sthavarajangamam 
punar utpadyate hy asmad brahmàádyam sacaracaram || 31|| 
akasam vyoma ity ahuh prthivi niksubha matā | 
bhütasreyo 'ham ākāśo niksubhà dayità mama || 32| 

maya niksubhayd sarvam jagad vyaptam trilocana | 
tasmád aradhaya vyoma tvam brahma keSavas tatha || 33|| 
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Therefore, the one who installs a liriga, the origin of all the gods, has thereby installed 
and worshiped everything, without a doubt! [18]^* 


In this part of the text, the Bhavisyapurana stays relatively close to the text of 
the Sivadharmasástra, yet introduces some significant changes in order to ac- 
commodate the new context of the origin of the vyoman. Most significant is the 
adaptation of the mystical identification of the lirnga in SiDh$ 3.17. This verse 
identifies the liriga with space and the earth with its pedestal (pithika), and pro- 
vides a nirukti of the word linga that derives it from the root “dissolve” (vii). 
In BhavP 1.153.32, the vyoman is identified with space, while niksubha (the un- 
shakable) is identified with the earth. Niksubha is the name of one of the 
wives of the sun and plays a key role in the legendary ancestry of the Magas. 
According to BhavP 1.139.33-43, the Magas are the descendants of JaraSastra 
(i.e. Zaraðuštra), the son of the Sun and the goddess Niksubha.”° This state- 
ment should therefore also be read in the light of the legendary ancestry 
of the Maga priests, who are portrayed as the ideal Sun worshippers in the 
Bhavisyapurana. 

The text then introduces a new element into the narrative. After he explains 
the nature of the vyoman to Siva, Sürya instructs Siva to worship his vyoman on 
Mt. Gandhamadana; furthermore, Visnu should worship it at Kalapagrama, and 
Brahma at Puskara.”’ Visnu asks Sürya to instruct them on the precise form of 


24 SiDhS 3.14-17: 


kalpante tasya lingasya liyante sarvadevatah | 

daksine liyate brahmà vame visnuh sanatanah || 14]| 
hrdaye caiva gayatri sarvadevottamottama | 

mürdhni tisthanti vai vedah sasadangapadakramah || 15|| 
jathare liyate sarvam jagat sthavarajangamam | 

punar utpadyate tasmad brahmddyam sacaracaram || 16]| 
akasam lingam ity ahuh prthivi tasya pithika | 

alayah sarvabhütanam liyanal lingam ucyate || 17|| 
tasmal lingam pratisthapya sarvadevabhavodbhavam | 
sthapitam tena sarvam syat püjitam na samsayah || 18|| 


25 On this verse, see Peter C. Bisschop, “Buddhist and Saiva Interactions in the Kali Age. The 
Sivadharmaáástra as a Source of the Karandavyühasütra," Indo-Iranian Journal 61 (2018): 
396-410. 
26 Edition and translation in von Stietencron, Indische Sonnenpriester. See also Humbach, 
“Mithra in India and the Hinduized Magi,” 250. 
27 These three places each have a traditional connection with the three deities. Kalapagrama 
is also referred to as Salagrama later on in the text. 

BhavP 1.154.34—36: 
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the vyoman that they should worship.” In the subsequent chapter, Sürya 
tells him that Brahma should worship a quadrangular vyoman at daybreak; 
Visnu, a discus-shaped vyoman at noon; and Siva, a round vyoman in the 
evening. This additional episode may have been inspired by the outcome 
of the Lingodbhava myth in the SivadharmaSastra: there, all the gods each 
install and worship their own linga made of different material. According to 
the Sivadharmaéastra, they gain their divine positions because of this: 
Brahma acquires the status of Brahma by worshiping a stone linga; Indra, 
the state of Indra by worshiping a crystal liñga; Kubera, the state of Kubera 
by worshiping a golden linga, etc.?? 


tan me rüpam mahadvyoma püjayitvà trilocana | 
divyam varsasahasram hi girau tuam gandhamadane | 
tato yásyasi samsiddhim sadangam paramam śubhām || 34|| 
kalapagramam asritya $ankhacakragadadharah | 
aradhayatu mam bhaktyà vyomarüpam janardanah || 35]| 
antariksagatam tirtham puskaram lokapaávanam | 
tatra gatva virifico me vyomarüpam sadarcatu || 36|| 

28 BhavP 1.154.41: 


kidrgvyoma tv aham brahma hara$ ca tripurantakah | 
aradhayamahe deva bhaktyà $reyo'rtham atmanah || 


29 BhavP 1.155.2-4: 


aràdhayatv ayam devo mama rüpam anaupamam | 
catuskonam param vyoma adbhutam gairikojjvalam || 2]| 
tvam aradhya ca cakrankam $amkaro vrttam ādarāt | 
Sabdàdau satatam brahma sagaradau trilocanah || 3|| 
madhyahne tvam sada deva bhaktyà mam arcayasva vai | 
yathestam rbhavah sarve bhaktya mam püjayantu vai || 4|| 


30 SiDhS 3.20-22: 


brahma püjayate nityam lingam $ailamayam $ubham | 

tasya sampüjanat tena praptam brahmatvam uttamam || 20|| 
Sakro "pi devarajendro lingam manimayam $ubham | 
bhaktyà püjayate nityam tenendratvam avapa sah || 21|| 
lingam hemamayam kàntam dhanado ’rcayate sada | 
tendsau dhanado devo dhanadatvam avapa sah || 22|| 


The verses that follow (23-39) also mention the Viávedevas, Vayu, Visnu, the Vasus, the two 
A$vins, Varuna, Agni, Sürya, Buddha, Arhat, Soma, the Nagas, the Raksasas, the Pisacas, the 
Guhyakas, and the Matrs. For a discussion of this passage, see Peter C. Bisschop, “Inclusivism 
Revisited. The Worship of Other Gods in the Sivadharmaáastra, the Skandapurana and the 
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In the Bhavisyapuràna, the three gods follow the advice of Sürya and set 
out for Puskara, Salagrama, and Gandhamadana, each to worship their own 
vyoman in accordance with Sürya's instructions." After a thousand divine 
years have passed, the sun is satisfied and manifests himself to them.?? First he 
goes to Brahma, who bows down and praises him as the lord of the gods.” 
Sürya addresses him as his “first-born son" and offers him a boon.?^^ Brahma 
asks for his creation to be successful, whereupon Sürya informs him that he 
will take up birth as his son in the line of Marici,” which will make his creation 


» 


Niévasamukha," in Tantric Communities in Context, eds. Nina Mirnig, Marion Rastelli, and 
Vincent Eltschinger (Vienna: Ósterreichische Akademie für Wissenschaften, 2019), 511—537. 
31 BhavP 1.155.24—27: 


jagama puskaram brahmd $àlagramam janardanah | 
vrsabhadhvajo gato vira parvatam gandhamadanam || 24|| 
tyaktva manam ahamkaram kurvantas tapa uttamam | 
aràdhayanti tam devam bhaskaram varitaskaram || 25]| 
vyomni krtvà catuskonam brahmd nityam apüjayat | 
cakrankitam harir nityam samyag vyoma tv apüjayat || 26|| 
haro "pi satatam vira tejasà vahnisamnibham | 

apüjayat sada vrttam vyoma bhaktya samanvitah || 27|| 


32 BhavP 1.155.28-30: 


divyavarsasahasrante püjayanto divakaram | 
gandhamalyopaharais tu nrtyagitapravaditaih || 28|| 
atosayan mahatmanam kurvànas tapa uttamam | 
bhaktydcalena manasá vivasvantam anuttamam || 29]| 
atha tesàm mahardja prasanno bhuvanadhipah | 
darsayam asa lokatma yugapad vai vibhavasuh || 30|| 


33 BhavP 1.155.37: 


namas te devadevesa namas te timirapaha | 
namas te bhütabhavyesa bhütade bhütabhavana || 


34 BhavP 1.155.39cd-40: 


tvam me prathamajah putrah sambhütah kàáranat pura || 39|| 
varam varaya bhadram te varado 'smi tavagratah | 
yam icchasi surajyestha mà tvam $ankàm kuru prabho || 40|| 


35 BhavP 1.155.42-43: 


na putratvam aham praptas tava deva caturmukha | 
tavanvaye gamisyami putratvam hi maricaye || 42]| 
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thrive. Brahma thereupon asks him where his abode shall be and Sürya assigns 
him a place in the vyoman: 


You shall always dwell together with the multitudes of gods in the great vyoman, which is 
my form, with projections on the surface, most supreme: [46] 


Indra in the eastern corner, the son of Sandili (Agni) in the southeast, Yama always in the 
south, Nirrti in the southwest, [47] 


Varuna in the west, the one who constantly moves (Vayu) in the northwest; the granter of 
wealth (Kubera) shall dwell in the northern part, [48] 


the god Sankara in the northeast. You, together with Visnu, [shall dwell] in the center. 
[49ab]”° 


In other words, the vyoman with its eight projections is the abode of the eight 
deities of the directions (Lokapalas), while Brahma and Visnu together occupy 
the center. 

Next, Sürya proceeds to Mount Gandhamadana, where he finds Siva engaged 
in the act of worshiping the vyoman.?/ He offers a boon to Siva, who prostrates 
himself and requests that Sürya “do that which a father does for his son.'?? He 


tato yasyati te siddhim krtsnd srsti$ caturmukha | 
bhavitaivam na samdeho matprasadaj jagatpate || 43|| 


36 BhavP 1.155.46—49ab: 


yan me rüpam mahad vyoma prsthasrigam anuttamam | 
tatra devakadambais bhavan nityam nivatsyati || 46]| 
indrah purvadiso bhage agneyyam s$andilisutah | 
daksinasyam yamo nityam nairrtyam atha nirrtih || 47]| 
pascimayam tu varuno vayavyam tu sadagatih || 

uttare tu di$o bhage nivased dhanadas tatah || 48|| 
aisanyam Samkaro devo madhye tvam visnuná saha | 


37 BhavP 1.155.51cd —53: 


adityo "pi varam dattva brahmanyo brahmane ’nagha || 53cd|| 

jagama saha devena parvatam gandhamadanam | 

dadarsa tatra bhüte$am tapas tivram samasritam || 54|| 

kapardinam $üladharam candrardha{corr.; candrarka- Ed.]krta$ekharam | 
pujayantam param vyoma suvratam tejasanvitam || 55]| 


38 BhavP 1.155.60: 


tavangasambhavo deva putro 'ham vallabhas tava | 
yat karoti mahàdeva pita putrasya tat kuru || 
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then asks him for *unwavering devotion," which will help him destroy the uni- 
verse at the end of time, and “a supreme place," which will help him conquer all 
weapons.” Sürya grants him this boon and tells him that the vyoman that he has 
worshiped shall be his supreme weapon, the trident (trisiila), while his place 
shall be in the northwestern part of the vyoman.^? 

In the final chapter, Sürya proceeds to Salagrama to give a boon to Visnu. 
He finds him worshiping the vyoman in the shape of a discus.’ After Visnu 
has paid homage to Sürya, saying that he is his “second son" (after Brahma), he 
requests that he grant him his wishes, "like a father to his son."^? Sürya grants 
him a boon and Visnu requests *unwavering devotion," which will allow him to 
conquer the enemy, as well as *a supreme place, skill in the protection of the 


39 BhavP 1.155.63-65: 


yadi tusto 'si me deva anugrahyo 'smi te yadi | 

prayaccha me varam bhano dehi bhaktim mamacalam || 63]| 
devadanavagandharvayaksaraksoganams tatha | 
nirjityaham yathà deva yugante samhare prajam || 64|| 
tatha prayaccha me deva sthanam ca paramam vibho | 
yenaham heti sarvam ca jaye deva jagatprabho || 65]| 


40 BhavP 1.155.67: 


yad etat pujitam nityam madrüpam vyoma cottamam | 
etat trisulam paramam tava $astram bhavisyati | 
isane ca tathà bhage vyomno vaso bhavisyati || 


41 BhavP 1.156.1-3: 


ittham dattvà varam bhanur i$varaya visam pate | 
Salagramam jagámasu varam datum harer nrpa || 1|| 
dadar$a sa harim tatra tapantam paramam tapah | 
krsnajinadharam $àntam prajvalantam svatejasa || 2|| 
püjayantam mahad vyoma cakrakaram anaupamam | 
gandhamalyopaharais ca nrtyagitapravaditaih || 3|| 


42 BhavP 1.156.10: 


putro 'ham tava deve$a dvitiyo brahmano ’nagha | 
piteva putrasya rave dehi kaman jagatpate || 10]| 
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worlds, power, heroism, glory, and pleasure."^? Sürya grants him all this and 
tells him: 


This great vyoman shall become your discus, the best of all weapons, o hero, destroying 
all enemies, and [it shall be] your supreme place, worshiped by all the worlds.^^ 


After he has given Visnu this final boon, Sürya returns home.^? 


3 The Form and Material Shape of the Vyoman 


The Vyomodbhava myth summarized above clearly builds on the model articu- 
lated in the Lingodbhava myth of the SivadharmaSastra, but includes several 
important additions and elaborations. In replacing the linga with the vyoman, 
the authors of the Bhavisyapurana have significantly expanded upon the narra- 
tive, providing more detail and context. The three gods of creation (srsti), pres- 
ervation (sthiti), and destruction (samhdra) are granted their cosmic tasks along 
with their weapons on account of their worship of Sürya's vyoman. The main 
question raised by the Vyomodbhava myth concerns the identity of the object 
at the heart of the story. While the linga is well known from material culture 
as the phallic icon installed in the Siva temple, no object corresponding to the 
vyoman appears to be known from the tradition of Sürya worship. The icon in- 
stalled and worshiped in a Sürya temple is typically the anthropomorphic form 
of the deity, not an abstract emblem. Are we confronted here with a textual in- 
vention that was designed to furnish a corresponding Saura parallel for the 


43 BhavP 1.156.16-17: 


yadi tusto mama vibhur bhaktyà krito maya yadi | 

prayaccha tv acalam bhaktim yathà $atrum pardjaye | 

tathā mama varam dehi sarvarativinasanam || 16]| 

mama sthànam ca paramam sarvalokanamaskrtam | 

lokanam pàlane yuktim balam viryam yasah sukham || 17]| 
44 BhavP 1.156.21: 


etad eva mahad vyoma cakram te prabhavisyati | 
sarvayudhavaram vira sarvarativinasanam | 
tathà sthanam ca paramam sarvalokanamaskrtam || 


45 BhavP 1.156.23: 


bhaskaro "pi varam dattvà kesavayamitaujase | 
jagamasu maharàja svapuram vibudhadhipah || 23|| 
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linga in the Bhavisyapurana's telling of the story, or does this narrative describe 
an actual object venerated by devotees of the sun? The remainder of this paper 
is dedicated to addressing this question. 

From the Vyomodbhava myth itself, we can discern the following. The 
most concrete piece of information is that it has “eight projections" (astasrnga 
[BhavP 1.153.29d]). This description matches Sürya's subsequent teaching to 
Brahma that the eight Lokapalas each take up one of its eight corners (BhavP 
1.155.46—49ab). Moreover, the vyoman has a center, for this is declared to be 
the space occupied by Brahma and Visnu. In contrast to the lirnga, the vyoman is 
not a vertical object (whose top and bottom Brahma and Visnu seek to find), but 
spreads in all directions, like the expanse of the “sky” (vyoman) that gives it its 
name. The fact that Brahma, Visnu, and Siva each worship the vyoman in a dif- 
ferent form (quadrangular, discus-shaped, and round) may either be a narrative 
trope to account for the receipt of their individual weapons (taught to derive 
from their worship of the vyoman), or it could indicate that these are the three 
elements that jointly make up the three parts of the full form of the vyoman. 

But the conceptualization of the vyoman in the Vyomodbhava myth is 
not a mere textual invention born of the need to retell the Lirngodbhava myth 
in a Saura setting; this is evinced by the presence of other passages in the 
Bhavisyapuràna's Bráhmaparvan that likewise give instructions on the wor- 
ship of the vyoman. These passages provide further details, some of which 
match the above.^ Thus, for example, BhavP 1.203.2-3, the opening of the 
chapter on the Vyomapüjavidhi, confirms that the vyoman has eight projec- 
tions (Brahma speaking): 


Learn from me, o Krsna, the procedure for the worship of the vyoman, the way in which 
men worship the vyoman of eight projections. [2] 


After making a golden, silver, copper, or stone [vyoman] with eight projections, o great- 
armed one, he should worship [it] according to this procedure. [3]? 


46 The following survey is by no means complete, but should give an impression of the prom- 
inence of the vyoman teachings in the Bhavisyapuràna. 
47 BhavP 1.120.2-3: 


vyomapujavidhim krsna nibodha gadato mama | 
astasrngam yathà vyoma püjayanti manisinah || 2| 
sauvarnam rájatam tamram krtvà caémamayam tathā | 
astasrngam mahabaho anena vidhinarcayet || 3|| 
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Other passages in the text speak of the vyoman as having "four projections" 
(catuhsriga)"® or “four corners" (catuskona, caturasra).? This would seem to cor- 
respond to the form of the vyoman worshiped by Brahma in the Vyomodbhava 
myth,?? but it is possible that it rather represents a different layer of the same 
object.” In the remainder of the Vyomapijavidhi, Brahma teaches the various 
mantras to be used in the worship of the different parts that make up the vyoman. 
The passage quoted above includes the important detail that, like the lirnga, the 
vyoman may be made of different types of durable material. This further makes it 
clear that the author intended to refer to an actual material object of worship. 
One passage identifies the vyoman as the “weapon of Sürya" (süryapraharana 
This may come as a surprise, since a lotus does not immediately suggest a 


jos 


48 BhavP 1.67.14a; 1.124.3a; 1.124.3c; 1.130.59a. 
49 BhavP 1.101.13b; 1.155.2c; 1.130.59a. 
50 Compare also BhavP 1.68.2, according to which Brahma worships a lotus-shaped vyoman: 


padmakrtim sada brahmá nalinair guggulena tu | 

vyomarüpam sada devam mahddevo ’rcate ravim || 
51 Note that the Devyamata, an early Saiva Pratisthatantra, likewise refers to the vyoman 
“with four or eight projections.” Cf. Devyamata 266cd—267ab: 


atha và vyomarüpam tu catursrigam tu kàrayet || 
atha và castasrngam tu ata ürddhvam na karayet | 


Edited in Anna Slaczka, “The Iconography of the Hindu Deities in the Devyamata, an Early 
Saiva Pratisthatantra,” in Interrelations of Indian Literature and Arts, ed. Lidia Sudyka (Krakow: 
Ksiegarnia Akademicka, 2011), 181-261. See Slaczka, 213-218 for a discussion of this passage. 

Furthermore, a verse from the Tantric compendium the Pratisthalaksanasárasamuccaya 
states that the vyoman may have “twelve, four, or eight projections" (PLSS 6.276): 


vyomam süryagratah kuryac chrngair dvadasabhir yutam | 
caturbhir astabhir vapi madhye ’bje ’stadalanvitam || 


Edited in Gudrun Bühnemann, The Hindu Pantheon in Nepalese Line Drawings. Two 
Manuscripts of the Pratisthalaksanasarasamuccaya (Varanasi: Indica Books, 2003). The two 
seventeenth-century Nepalese manuscripts with line drawings depict the vyoman as a cow 
with four horns (Bühnemann, fig. 105). This certainly does not conform to the icon described 
by the Bhavisyapurana, and may be the later invention of the Nepalese artist. 

52 BhavP 1.125.2: 


hanta vyoma pravaksyami süryapraharanam subham | 
yadatmakam hi yatproktam yatha vasanti devatah || 
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weapon, but it was probably considered to be a weapon modeled on the shape 
of a lotus: 


Just as Varuna has the noose, just as Vedhas has the hunkdra, just as Visnu has the dis- 
cus, just as Tryambaka has the trident, and just as Indra has the thunderbolt, so is Sūrya 
known to have the vyoman.”? 


This verse suggests that the vyoman has the form of a lotus, being identified 
with the lotus(es) that Sürya holds in his hands. Read together with the pas- 
sages mentioning the vyoman’s eight projections, we can conjecture that 
these represent the eight petals of the lotus. Such an identification receives 
support from an important passage in the Visnudharmottarapurana, whose 
Pratimalaksana section includes a brief chapter laying out the form of the vyo- 
man (ViDhP 3.75: Vyomarüpanirmánam). It provides the most concrete de- 
scription of the vyoman and matches some of what we have learned so far 
from the Bhavisyapuràna: 


It should be square at the base and then round, o long-armed one; then a small square 
and then another square, [2] 


Then another small square, so that it appears like Mt. Meru. This is taught as the 
bhadrapitha. The vyoman part is the third. [3] 


This is declared as the characteristic of all bhadrapithas. The square that is like a pillar is 
proclaimed to be the middle part. [4] 


On top of the bhadrapitha, one should render a lotus with eight beautiful petals. In its 
center, up to the pericarp, is Divakara (the sun), [5] 


And one should arrange the guardians of the directions in its petals according to the 
quarters. Below the bhadrapitha, one should position the earth. [6] 


And they know the lotus, the part above it, as the intermediary space. All the supreme 
gods are present there. [7] 


The vyoman consisting of all the gods has been taught to you, great-armed one. After 
worshiping it, one obtains all desires. [8]^^ 


53 BhavP 1.125.5—6ab: 


varunasya yathà paso hunkaro vedhaso yathd | 

visno$ capi yatha cakram tri$ülam tryambakasya ca || 5]| 

indrasya ca yathà vajram tathà vyoma raveh smrtam | 
54 VDhP 3.75.2-8: 


caturasram bhaven mile tato vrttam mahabhuja | 

tato 'Ipacaturasram ca caturasram tato bhavet || 2]| 

tato ’lpacaturasram ca meruvat samsthitam tatah | 
bhadrapitham idam proktam vyomabhagam trtiyakam || 3|| 
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While the description is terse and some of the details remain ambiguous,” we 
can make out that the bhadrapitha includes a square and a circular part (which 
recall the square and circular parts worshiped respectively by Brahma and 
Siva) and that it is topped by an eight-petalled lotus in which the guardians of 
directions are positioned. There can be little doubt that the author of the 
Visnudharmottarapuràna had a similar object in mind. 

In an article entitled “‘Saura-Pitha’ or the Solar Altar," Shetti (1992) has col- 
lected several examples of so-called “saurapithas.”*° One beautiful example comes 
from Gangaikondacholapuram in Tamil Nadu, *which shows Sürya as a large 
blossoming lotus at the top, the eight other grahas seated on the sides facing the 
eight directions and a row of seven horses facing east" (Figure 2).” Somewhat sim- 
ilar is a slab from Andhra Pradesh, now in the Chatrapati Shivaji Maharaj Vastu 
Sangrahalaya, Mumbai (Figure 3).” This shows the lotus on top, surrounded by 
the signs of the zodiac, placed on a square base that includes the Dikpalas and 
their consorts seated on their vahanas, as well as the seven horses along with 
Aruna. Shetti also draws attention to a slab, now in the Hyderabad Museum, that 


sarvesam bhadrapithanam etal laksanam ucyate | 

stambhavac [corr.; stambhava$ Ed.] caturasram tu madhyabhàgam prakirtitam || 4|| 

bhadrapitham tato bhage tatra padmam niveSayet | 

Subhastapatram tanmadhye karnikasyad divakarah || 5| 

patresu kalpayet tasya dikpalams ca yathadisam | 

bhadrapitham adhastat tu prthivim prakalpayet || 6|| 

antariksam tathà padmam ürdhvabhàgam tato viduh | 

tatah samnihitah sarve bhavanti trida$ottamah || 7|| 

sarvadevamayam vyoma kathitam te mahabhuja | 

tasya sampüjanam krtvà sarvàn kaman avapnuyat || 8|| 
55 For a different translation accompanied by hypothetical drawing of what the vyoman described 
in the Visnudharmottarapurana might look like, see Dipak Chandra Bhattacharya, Pratimdlaksana 
of the Visnudharmottara (New Delhi: Harman Pub. House, 1991), 178-181 and plate 77. 
56 As Shetti observes, “The Agamic texts specify the worship of Surya in the form of a lotus 
altar. Evidently this is a representation of Saura pitha (solar altar), intended for daily wor- 
ship”; see B. V. Shetti, “‘Saura Pitha’ or the Solar Altar,” in Indian Numismatics, History, Art, 
and Culture: Essays in the Honour of Dr. P. L. Gupta, vol. 2, eds. D. W. Macdowall, Savita 
Sharma, and Sanjay Garg (Delhi: Agam Kala Prakashan, 1992), 335. I have not been able to 
identify the Agamic texts in question, and unfortunately the author provides no specific tex- 
tual reference. Some of the same objects are discussed in relation to Sürya and the symbolism 
of the lotus in C. Sivaramamurti, Approach to Nature in Indian Art and Thought. New Delhi: 
Kanak Publications, 1980. For another comprehensive survey, see Krishna Deva, “Lotus- 
Symbolism of the Graharaja-Mandala,” Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, n.s., 22-23 
(1993-95): 107-113, where they are referred to as “siiryayantra” or “graharajamandala.” 
57 Shetti, “‘Saura Pitha' or the Solar Altar,” 337, fig. 2. 
58 Shetti, “‘Saura Pitha’ or the Solar Altar," 338—339, fig. 3a/b. 
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Figure 2: Saurapitha. Gangaikondacolapuram. Source: C. Sivaramamurti, The Chola Temples. 
Thafijavür, Gangaikondacholapuram & Dārāsuram (New Delhi: Archaeological Survey of India, 1978). 


shows the lotus surrounded by the Ragis along with the Dikpalas below.” Another 
example, not mentioned by Shetti, is a slab at the Amriteshwara Temple at 
Amritpura, near Shimoga in Karnataka (Figure 4).°° This again shows the lotus 
on top surrounded by the signs of the zodiac at the edges. More important, 
however, is the presence of a pranála, which indicates that the saurapitha 
(or vyomapitha) received the rites of pūjā, which conforms to the ritual pre- 
scriptions of the Bhavisyapuràna. 

From North India comes a ninth-century image, currently in the Gwalior 
Museum, that more closely resembles the tiered structure described in the 
Visnudharmottarapurana (Figure 5).°' Moreover, it has four prominent projections 


59 Shetti, “‘Saura Pitha’ or the Solar Altar,” 337, fig. 1d. 

60 Srikumar M. Menon, “From Megaliths to Temples: Astronomy in the Lithic Record of South 
India," in Growth and Development of Archaeology and Astrophysics in India and the Asia-Pacific 
Region. Proceedings of the 9th International Conference on Oriental Astronomy, eds. W. Orchiston, 
A. Sule, and M.N. Vahia (Mumbai: Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, 2018), 253—254, fig. 29. 
61 Shetti, “‘Saura Pitha’ or the Solar Altar," 337, fig. 1c. See also Anne Casile, “Temples et ex- 
pansion d'une centre religieux en Inde centrale. Lectures du paysage archéologique de Badoh- 
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Figure 3: Saurapitha. Prince of Wales Museum, Mumbai. Photo: Elizabeth A. Cecil. 


on the corners, which recall the projections ($rriga) mentioned in the descrip- 
tions of the vyoman. Placed on a rectangular tiered base, it has the lotus on top, 
below which are represented the planets as well as a personified Sürya in niches 
on the sides of the base. A similar example from the same period comes from 
Gadarmal, Madhya Pradesh (Figure 6).9? Casile (2009, 298), who has made 
an extensive study of the temple complex, refers to it as a “balipitha or 
saurapitha." In addition to the lotus on top, the pitha displays the Navagrahas, 
Da$avataras, Saptamatrkas, and “11 divinités masculines assises," which I suggest 
represent the EkadaSarudras. A sculpted set of the Dikpalas surrounding the lotus 
completes the set. The pitha is still in situ at the temple complex of Gadarmal, di- 
rectly in front of the Sürya temple. 

In view of the argument of this paper, it is noteworthy that the Sürya temple 
is the only one of the seven temples surrounding the main temple at Gadarmal 


Pathàri du 5e au 10e siécle de notre ére" (PhD diss., Université Sorbonne Nouvelle-Paris 3, 
2009), plate 70, fig. 5, from which I have taken the picture. 

62 Casile, “Temples et expansion d'une centre religieux," plate 117, fig. 4. See also Deva, 
*Lotus-Symbolism of the Graharaja-Mandala," fig. 8 and 8A. 
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Figure 4: Saurapitha. Amriteshwara Temple at Amritpura, Karnataka. Source: Menon, “From 
Megaliths to Temples." 


that has such a pitha.9? This strongly suggests its intrinsic connection with Sürya 
worship. The siting of the object in front of the Surya temple conforms to the de- 
scription of the vyoman’s location in the Bhavisyapurana, which stipulates sev- 
eral times that the object should be in front of the deity or the temple: 

The vyoman, which is seen in front of Sürya, o brahmin.°° 


The vyoman, with four corners and four projections, is in front of the temple.°° 


63 See Deva, “Lotus-Symbolism of the Graharaja-Mandala,” plate 107 and 117, fig. 5. 
64 Compare also the verse from the Pratisthalaksanasárasamuccaya quoted above (n. 51). 
65 BhavP 1.125.1ab: 


yad etad dr$yate vyoma süryasya purato dvija | 


66 BhavP 1.130.59ab: 


caturasram catuhsrngam vyoma devagrhagratah | 
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Figure 5: Saurapitha. Gurjari Mahal Archaeological Museum, Gwalior. Source: Casile, 
*Temples et expansion d'une centre religieux en Inde centrale." 


The place of the vyoman should be prepared nearby in front of the deity. 


The saurapitha at Gadarmal thus provides a perfect match with the descriptions 
of the vyoman in the Bhavisyapurana. Some further examples of such altars 
from North India, adduced by Deva 1993-95, have either four, eight, or twelve 
projections on the corners.°® One striking example, not discussed in any of the 


67 BhavP 1.130.62cd: 


devasya puratah kàryam vyomasthanam samagratah | 


68 A remarkably early one is a terracotta piece from the Neolithic-Chalcolithic site of Chirand, 
Bihar, which shows “an altar with a full blown lotus flower enclosed by eight plain petals” (Deva, 
“Lotus-Symbolism of the Graharaja-Mandala,” 109, fig. 1). According to Deva, this was found in 
the Mauryan stratum. A seventh-century image from Mundesvari, Bihar (Deva, *Lotus-Symbolism 
of the Graharaja-Mandala,” 109, fig. 4), by contrast, shows the lotus surrounded by four projec- 
tions, while a contemporary image from Kanauj (Deva, “Lotus-Symbolism of the Graharaja-Ma 
ndala," 109, fig. 5) has twelve such projections, or “petals,” as Deva calls them. 
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Figure 6: Saurapitha. Gadarmal, Madhya Pradesh. Source: American Institute of Indian 
Studies (Acc. No. 2674). 


literature that I have seen, comes from the Kal Bhairava temple in Ujjain 
(Figure 7).9? This has eight projections surrounding the eight petals of the cen- 
tral lotus. On the base below are displayed the other Grahas. 

Finally, I wish to draw attention to a peculiar iconographical feature 
found in some Sürya sculptures from ninth- to twelfth-century Northeast 
India, described by Slaczka as follows: “On these images the two open-blown 
lotuses held by the deity are often surmounted by more or less cubical ele- 
ments resembling altars topped with a number of prongs."/? This curious 


69 I am grateful to Michael Willis for drawing my attention to this image and providing me with a 
photograph. It is now housed in a modern shrine, but may well come from an early sun temple in 
Ujjain. 

70 Slaczka, "The Iconography of the Hindu Deities in the Devyamata,” 35. 
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Figure 7: Saurapitha. Kal Bhairava Temple at Ujjain. Photo: Michael Willis. 


representation recalls the identification of the vyoman with Sürya's “lotus- 
weapon" in the Bhavisyapuràna passage quoted above. The iconography is 
not restricted to Northeast India, however, for there is also a striking exam- 
ple from Kanauj (ca. eighth to ninth century), now in the National Museum 
in New Delhi (Figures 8a & 8b)."! It looks as if the artist has tried to integrate 
the handheld lotuses that comprise a standard feature of Sürya's iconogra- 
phy with the altarlike structure of the vyomapitha taught in the Bhavisya- 
and Visnudharmottarapurana.”? In this way, the vyomapitha is represented 


71 See also Casile, "Temples et expansion d'une centre religieux en Inde centrale," plate 70, 
fig. 7, where the image is described as follows: “Relief sculpté de Sürya arborant deux petits 
balipitha au-dessus de chaque lotus tenu par la divinité." 

72 The term vyomapitha is found in BhavP 1.203.9: 
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(a) MEM (b) 


Figure 8a and 8b: Sürya. Kanauj, now in the National Museum, New Delhi. Photo: author. 


as the ritual counterpart of the lotuses held in his hands. The extended 
shafts below the lotus motif on this particular image are curiously reminis- 
cent of some of the fire altars depicted on the reverse of Sassanian coins. 
These, just like the Kanauj image, display a ribbon tied around the shaft of 
the altar (Figure 9). The parallelism is certainly striking and may be indica- 
tive of Zoroastrian influence on the artist's depiction of Sürya."^ 


namo ’stu sarvapdpebhyo vyomapitham sadarcayet | 

te naráh satatam kaman pràpnuvanti na samsayah || 
73 These lower shafts are not present on the northeastern Sürya examples adduced by 
Slaczka, "The Iconography of the Hindu Deities in the Devyamata," plates 8 and 9 (along with 
references to Susan L. Huntington, The “Pdla-Sena” Schools of Sculpture [Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1984], plates 66, 211, 217, and 218). On the typology of fire altars on Sassanian coins, see 
Nikolaus Schindel, *Sasanian Coinage," in The Oxford Handbook of Ancient Iran, ed. Daniel 
T. Potts (New York: Oxford University Press, 2013), 815-840. 
74 Xuanzang reports the existence of a sun temple in Kanauj, which indicates that the city 
had become a center of sun worship by the seventh century; see Samuel Beal, Si-Yu-Ki. 
Buddhist Records of the Western World. Translated from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (A.D. 629) 
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Figure 9: Gold Coin of Shapur (CE 383-388 CE). Source: Wikimedia Commons. 


4 Concluding Remarks 


The Vyomodbhava myth of the Bhavisyapuràna has much to offer to the his- 
torian of religion. The textual parallel with the Lingodbhava myth of the 
Sivadharmaéastra attests to the intensive nature of religious exchange in 
early medieval India, in which one of the founding myths of Siva and the liriga 
cult was reused and adapted to demonstrate the supremacy of Sürya and his wor- 
ship in the form of the vyoman instead. The parallel with the Lirngodbhava myth 
and the apparent lack of a corresponding icon in Sürya worship may at first sight 
give the impression that the vyoman at the heart of the myth represents a textual 
innovation, motivated by the necessity to recast the Lingodbhava myth in the 
context of Sürya worship. A closer study of the text, however, shows that the 
worship of an object called vyoman forms a core element of the teaching of 
the Bhavisyapurana's Brahmaparvan, which has been overlooked in existing 
scholarship on the Saura religion.” Moreover, the vyoman also appears as a 
form of Sürya in iconographical texts such as the Visnudharmottarapurana, 
the Devyamata, and the Pratisthalaksanasárasamuccaya. As I have argued in 
this paper, the descriptions in these sources suggest a plausible connection 


(1884; repr., Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1981), 223. See also Deva, *Lotus-Symbolism of the 
Graharaja-Mandala," 109-110. 

75 No mention of the vyoman is made, for example, in Lalata Prasada Pandeya, Sun-Worship 
in Ancient India (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1971); V. C. Srivastava, Sun-Worship in Ancient 
India (Allahabad: Indological Publications, 1960); or von Stietencron, Indische Sonnenpriester. 
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with certain material objects from medieval India that have been identified as 
saurapithas in art-historical literature. The Bhavisyapurdna’s Vyomodbhava 
myth may thus represent a doctrinal overlay of an existing material practice, 
providing it with a powerful new explanation and ideology based on the 
model of the Lingodbhava myth. 

The present paper is meant as a first step toward bringing the various materi- 
als into conversation with each other. More research is needed to put them into 
context, which will also require looking into vyoman-related rituals and taking 
into account other sources that could not be dealt with in the context of the pres- 
ent study. To mention just one example of the former, the thirteenth-century 
Dharmanibandha author Hemadri quotes a vyomasasthi and a vyomavrata 
from the *Bhavisyapuràána" in the Vratakhanda of his Caturvargacintàmani.' 
Furthermore, for evaluating the materials of the Bhavisyapurana, the descrip- 
tions of the vyoman in the Sambapuràna, a text that has strong textual links 
with the Bhavisyapurána, should be taken into account as well.” I plan to do 
so in a future study. 
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Lewis Doney 

4 Bronze Temple Bells from the Tibetan 
Imperial Period: Buddhist Material 
Culture in Context 


1 Introduction 


From at least the beginning of the Common Era, bells or gongs have formed a 
part of daily ritual practice and rites of passage in the Buddhist temples and 
monasteries of South Asia. Yet it is in the countries to which Buddhism spread 
that we find the most evidence of large temple bells bearing epigraphy in both 
an artistic and literary register.’ Chinese donors of both the Buddhist and 
Daoist traditions commissioned or supported the casting of such bells, and the 
technology spread to Inner Asia, Korea, and Japan from at least the seventh cen- 
tury, to Tibet from about the eighth century, and to Southeast Asia from per- 
haps the tenth century CE. Temple bells were used to mark time, raise alarm, 
and, according to their written inscriptions, emit spiritual sounds into the uni- 
verse. Such epigraphy, either inscribed or cast into the bells, may praise the 
quality of their peal, record the sponsorship of the bell's founding, or proclaim 
the religion it represents. Later indigenous literature and folk stories in these 
lands then creatively recast the bells to serve new narrative purposes. However, 
early examples of this difficult, costly, and prestigious art form are now rare. 
The undoubtedly many examples that once existed in the second half of the 
first millennium have either broken, been destroyed, or been melted down at 
some point over the intervening centuries. Thus, those we do possess provide 
precious data regarding the early form, technology, and use of large temple 
bells in Buddhist Asia. 

In Tibet, a handful of bronze temple bells have been recorded whose epigraphy 
suggests that they were created during Tibet's imperial period (ca. 600-850 CE) - 
their inscriptions either mentioning Tibetan emperors or being written in the Old 


1 A good general introduction to this theme is Percival Price, Bells and Man (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1983), 9-13. 
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Tibetan language of that period. This marks them out as among the earliest ex- 
amples of cast temple bells from Asia and precious sources of knowledge re- 
garding the movement of material culture across Buddhist Asia at this time. 
However, the scholars who brought these bells to wider attention or worked on 
deciphering their epigraphy - Giuseppe Tucci, Hugh Edward Richardson, and 
Li Fang-Kuei and W. South Coblin — focused almost exclusively on the content of 
the inscriptions as texts of historical interest. In brief opening remarks, these men 
describe the bells as “shaped like the Chinese bells," “of Chinese pattern," and 
“Chinese-style,” respectively.” However, one may ask, what does that really mean? 
Is there one “Chinese” type or design for bells? In what ways and to what extent 
do the Tibetan exemplars adhere to this/these form(s)? This chapter focuses on 
art-historical aspects of Tibetan imperial temple bells, attempting to answer these 
questions by comparing the bells with the few examples extant in Buddhist Asia. 

Over the course of this chapter, it will become clear that Chinese temple 
bells of the late first millennium display a variety of designs rather than a ho- 
mogeneity. Their artisans or patrons could choose a simpler or more ornate 
style and whether or not to include epigraphy; these aesthetic trends spread to 
surrounding states like Korea, Japan, and Tibet, which each followed their own 
styles and could blend external influence with indigenous bell traditions at 
will. It will be shown that the bronze temple bells of the Tibetan imperial period 
resemble the simpler contemporaneous Chinese and later Japanese models 
rather than the floral design of some other Chinese temple bells or the complex 
religious and ritual imagery of Korean examples of a similar antiquity. Beyond 
the design of the main bodies of Chinese temple bells, the form is split into two 
types, the more typical flat-bottomed variety and the rarer sort with scalloped 
bases (sometimes referred to as “lotus-petalled”). The flat-based bell predomi- 
nates in Asia, but the scalloped model seems to have influenced other coun- 
tries' forms of bell to a limited extent. It will be seen that no extant antique 
Tibetan temple bells are flat bottomed. Their scalloping is generally rounded, 
but can also tend toward the more pointed nadirs found in eleventh-century 
Chinese bells. This is in contrast to the flatter concave design of some important 
early Korean Buddhist bells or the low relief convex scallops seen (with excep- 
tions) in Japan. It is hoped that this discussion will inspire further dialogue be- 
tween Tibetan studies and campanology for the benefit of both fields. 


2 Giuseppe Tucci, The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings (Roma: Is.M.E.O, 1950), 69; Hugh Edward 
Richardson, “A Ninth Century Inscription from Rkon po," Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
3-4 (1954): 166; Li Fang-Kuei and W. South Coblin, A Study of the Old Tibetan Inscriptions 
(Taipei: Institute of History and Philology, Academica Sinica, 1987), 332. 
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2 Main Types of Temple Bell 


The “classic” Chinese temple bell design in the (mostly Korean) works on this 
subject includes both flat-bottomed and “scallop-edged” forms.’ Figure 1 pro- 
vides representations of four types of bell, using the following as models (clock- 
wise from top right): 
1. the earliest extant Chinese bell, cast in 575 CE, lacking measurements (but 
39.1 cm high and 21 cm wide; see below); 
2. an early Japanese temple bell, perhaps the Kanzeon-ji (#1 #74) Bell of 
698; 
3. aChinese bell probably dating from the tenth century; and 
the Korean Sangwónsa (4 £l AP) Bell, founded in 725. 


As Figure 1 makes clear, East Asian temple bells display certain family resem- 
blances. For example, they share dragon-shaped supporting loops at the tops, 
from which they are hung to be hit by a mallet or other object from outside. 
This is in contrast to clapper bells of the European tradition and smaller Asian 
bells, which contain a free-swinging object that hits the inside wall of the bell. 
Another similarity between the pictured bells is the use of lotuses as design mo- 
tifs. These are depicted either as open-faced whole lotuses used as the striking 
points on the outside wall (in the center of bells 1 and 2, and displayed in pro- 
file on the left and right of bell 4) or as petals on decorative bands (depicted in 
bells 3 and 4, but also found in the others). 

Despite such shared features, these bells also display their own distinctive 
forms or characteristics. Three of the four bells are convex in aspect, less famil- 
iar to people in the West than the concave European bell shape from which we 
take the term “bell curve." Bell 3, though, displays a lightly concave outline. 
This bell, the second of the Chinese exemplars and the youngest bell depicted 
in Figure 1, also lacks the flat bottom of the other bells. Instead, it exhibits an 
undulating wave curvature, almost like a sine wave, traveling all around its 
rim, resembling the convex *scalloped edge" of a piece of lace. From this small 
sample, it is clear that Chinese temple bells evidently came in both a flat- 
bottomed and scallop-rimmed form from an early period, around the second 
half of the first millennium CE.^ 


3 Yóm Yóng-ha, Han'guk Üi Chong: Korean Bell (Seoul: Sóul Taehakkyo Ch'ulp'anbu, 1991), 
3-10. 

4 In using the term "scalloped" to refer to the rim of this type of bell, I am following the usage 
found in Price, Bells and Man. 
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Figure 1: Diagram of four types of East Asian bell in Kungnip Kyóngju Pangmulgwan, Sóngdók 
Taewang Sinjong (Gyeongju: Kungnip Kyóngju Pangmulgwan, 1999), vol. 1, 211. 
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The scallop-rimmed type of temple bell should be particularly interesting to 
scholars of Tibetan studies, since it is the only form represented among the ex- 
tant candidates for Tibetan imperial-period bells. These five candidates display 
Old Tibetan epigraphy and other indications suggestive of being used in an im- 
perial context. A heuristic distinction can be made between concave, convex, 
and “undulating curve” scalloping on the base of Tibetan bells that each con- 
nects them with only some of their East Asian contemporaries and antecedents. 
The concave type links Tibetan temple bells with a few extant Korean exam- 
ples; the convex type is found in an old Japanese temple bell; and the undulat- 
ing wave lies somewhere in the middle. Other East Asian temple bells have flat 
bottoms, a feature not found in any of the Tibetan examples discovered so far. 
Given the scarcity of examples of early temple bells across Buddhist Asia, a 
proper analysis of the bronze temple bells dating from the Tibetan imperial pe- 
riod should not only help to illuminate the Tibetan empire's relation to this as- 
pect of wider East Asian material culture, but also shed light on the choices 
made by artisans and patrons further afield who helped to uphold the tradition 
of large bell casting in contemporaneous China, Japan, Korea, Japan, and even 
perhaps northern Vietnam. 


3 East Asia 


As the above typology makes clear, the study of early Buddhist temple bells fo- 
cuses on East Asia, specifically comparing Chinese, Korean, and Japanese ex- 
amples. According to Claudine Salmon, an expert on Asian campanology, 


Chinese bells seem to have the longest and most completely documented history. 
Fanzhong appeared in China soon after Buddhism was introduced there during the Han 
Dynasty. Since then these bells have been closely linked to temples and to the religious 
life of the Chinese. Bells of small size, usually hung inside the prayer hall, were struck 
when Buddhist monks chanted scripture or conducted other rituals. The large bell, like 
the drum, was sheltered inside a small edifice located in the courtyard in front of the 
prayer hall. Such bells, differing only slightly in their decoration, made their way into 
Daoist temples. They also entered the court, where they served to announce various cere- 
monies. Similar bells were used to mark urban time, especially to sound night watches 
and to warn the population.” 


5 Claudine Salmon, "Transnational Networks as Reflected in Epigraphy: The Case of Chinese 
Buddhist Bells in Southeast Asia," in Chinese Overseas: Migration, Research and Documentation, 
eds. Tan Chee-Beng and Julia Zimmerman (Sha tin, N.T., Hong Kong: Chinese University Press, 
2007), 23-24. 
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The oldest dated Chinese Buddhist bell (founded in 575) is now kept in the 
Museum of Nara in Japan. It is a plain, small bell in comparison with the others 
described below, 39.1 cm high and 21 cm in diameter at the mouth, simply dec- 
orated with vertical and horizontal ribs converging on a striking point that 
takes the shape of an eight-petalled lotus. Its written epigraphy is inscribed on 
the bell, rather than forming part of the original mould, and simply records the 
date of its casting, those responsible, and the weight.’ The bell is flat mouthed 
rather than scalloped, and so is of less importance to us here than other, later 
examples. 

Certain surrounding states and dependent regions soon emulated the Chinese 
model of temple bells, and Salmon identifies one early example in modern-day 
Vietnam. Southeast Asian Buddhists appear to have relied more on gongs, stone 
chimes, and sonorous rocks for their timekeeping and rituals.? They perhaps also 
shared this practice with older Chinese cultural traditions, if they were not influ- 
enced by them. However, Vietnam was more deeply Sinicized during the latter 
part of the first millennium. The bell, founded in 798, possesses a striking point 
(zhongyue) depicting a lotus with ten petals and epigraphy in Chinese? Salmon 
states, “The text of the Sino-Vietnamese bell [inscription], in 41 characters, 
merely commemorates the day of casting and donation while indicating the 
weight, and so do the inscriptions on the oldest bell of 575 and that of 748 
(except the weight)."!? Later bells of southern China and Southeast Asia, in- 
cluding scalloped bells, are described in Salmon's later work on the subject.” 
She argues that this Sino-Vietnamese bell, *although probably not the first to 
have been cast in the Protectorate of Annam, may be regarded as a marker of 
Buddhism and Chineseness in an environment in which the bronze drum cul- 


6 Claudine Salmon, “Tang-Viet Society as Reflected in a Buddhist Bell Inscription from the 
Protectorate of Annam (798)," in Guangdong: Archaeology and Early Texts / Archdeologie und 
frühe Texte (Zhou-Tang), eds. Shing Müller, Thomas O. Hóllemann, and Putao Gui, South 
China and Maritime Asia 13 (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2004), 197. See also the journal Nihon 
no bijutsu HÆ ? Zffr [Art of Japan] 355 (1995): plate 25. 

7 Salmon, “Tang-Viet Society," 197 and 199. 

8 Salmon, ^A Tentative Interpretation of the Chinese Inscription (1231) Engraved on a Bronze 
Gong Recovered in Muara Jambi (Central Sumatra)," Archipel 66 (2003): 91-112. See also 
Arsenio Nicolas, *Gongs, Bells and Cymbals: The Archaeological Record in Maritime Asia from 
the Ninth to the Seventeenth Centuries," Yearbook for Traditional Music 41 (2009): 62-93. 

9 Salmon, “Tang-Viet Society," 197. 

10 Salmon, “Tang-Viet Society," 199. 

11 Salmon, “Tang-Viet Society,” especially 70-74. 
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ture was still alive, even if at the end of the eighth century the casting of 
drums had already declined in the Red River Delta, as compared to what it 
was during the three first centuries A.D."? 


4 The Sóngdók Bell, Korea 


Korea, toward the end of the Silla period (ca. 57 BCE-935 CE), was another re- 
gion bordering China to make bell casting their own. A 1976 work on Korean 
temple bells estimates that 158 were already known to be extant, with the lion's 
share still present in Korea itself. Although most postdate the period that in- 
terests us here, one of the earliest known examples, after the Sangwónsa Bell 
cast in 725 CE,” was cast with a shallowly scalloped bottom. This is the so- 
called Sóngdók Bell (S= 2f 43), founded in 771 (Figure 2). A very large and 
finely detailed bell, it was cast using the cire-perdue or lost-wax method and is 
said to embody the last of several attempts at founding it. 

The bell was housed for most of its life in the temple of Pongdók in Kyóngju 
(today's Gyeongju), and so is also named the Kyóngju Bell. In 1902, H.B. Hulbert 
stated, 


This is the monster bell that for centuries tolled for the opening and shutting of the gates 
of Kyóng-ju, or as it was then called, Sü-ya-bül, from which by contraction is probably 
derived the modern word Seoul. [...] History says it was cast by King Hyo-jong 
[-Hyegong (r. 765-780)], the thirty-sixth of the dynasty, 765, that it was originally in- 
tended as a monastery bell and was placed at Pong-dük Monastery a short distance to the 
east of the town but that King Chün-sun [=Gyeongsun (r. 927-935)?] in his fourth year 
moved it to its present site.” 


12 Salmon, “Tang-Viet Society," 27-30. 

13 Lee Ho-Kwan, “A Study on the Temple Bell Style in the Koryo Style," in Koryó Sidae 
Pómjong Yangsik Ui Yón'gu, ed. Yi Ho-gwan (Seoul: Tanguk Taehakkyo, 1976), 189. 

14 See Yóm Yóng-ha and Hanguk Chóngsin Munhwa Yónguwón, Hanguk Chong Yóngu 
(Seongnam: Hanguk Chóngsin Munhwa Yónguwón, 1984), 8-49 for a complete study of this 
bell, and Hanil Kkotiiro Naeriniin Kkaedarümüi Sori (Kimchun: Chikchi sóngbo Pangmulgwan, 
2003), 8-11 for rubbings of its detailing. It is 167 cm tall (133.5 cm, minus the supporting loop) 
and 90.3 cm wide at its mouth (the rim is 4.7 cm thick), which is flat rather than scalloped. The 
design contains a more protruding set of nine “nipples”/lotuses on the squarish “lotus field" 
than the Sóngdók Bell, but it is also decorated with celestial beings and lotus strike points. 

15 Homer B. Hulbert, *The Great Bell," The Korea Review, September 1902, 387; also quoted in 
in E. M. Cable, “Old Korean Bells,” Royal Asiatic Society Korea Branch 16, no. 1 (1925): 7. 
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Figure 2: Photograph of the Sóngdók Bell in Kungnip Kyóngju Pangmulgwan, Sóngdók 
Taewang Sinjong (Gyeongju: Kungnip Kyóngju Pangmulgwan, 1999), vol. 2, 13. 


One of the main differences between Chinese and Korean bells is the way that 
they were hung. Percival Price provides the following explanation, as well as 
offering a little of the Sóngdók Bell’s history: 


The Chinese Buddhist bell was hung a storey above the ground, so that emanations 
would come down on to a deity, exemplified by a statue, who would know how to distrib- 
ute it. The Korean bell was hung close to the ground, only about thirty centimetres above 
it in some cases, and the ground hollowed out underneath and kept clear of earth so as to 
facilitate the entry of its emanations into the earth. [. . .] 


As it was believed that the ringing of the bell sent these spiritual emanations out to the 
ends of the world as well as down into the earth, so it was held that by making the bell 
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larger, and thus increasing the power of its tone and the length of time it continued, the 
spiritual emanations would be stronger at distant points. The most effective bell would be 
the largest it would be possible to cast. Only a sovereign had the resources for this. In 
the second half of the eighth century the Silla king, Kyóngdók [r.742-765], planned to 
offer such a bell to his deceased father, Sóngdók [r.702-737], but he died before the bell 
was cast, and his son, king Hyegong [r.765-780], completed it in AD 771.5 


The completion of the Sóngdók Bell in 771 CE makes it roughly contemporaneous 
with the bSam yas Bell in Tibet, commissioned for Emperor Khri Srong lde brtsan 
(r.756-c.800) after he had begotten at least one son (see below). However, it is 
much larger than any of the Tibetan examples, 366.3 cm tall from its base to the 
top of the ingenious hollow tube (umt'ong, umgwan) rising above its dragon- 
shaped supporting loop (yongnyu; 303 cm excluding this) and 222.7 cm wide at its 
mouth. The bell wall is on average 13 cm thick, but it gets thicker as it goes down 
to the mouth rim, which is 20.3 cm thick." It is estimated to weigh 72,000 kg and 
is one of only a handful of extremely large and heavy functioning bells in the 
world.'? The bell body is rather barrel-shaped, unribbed, and decorated at the top 
with three large square “fields” of nine lotuses (perhaps a throwback to the “nip- 
ples" or rowed protuberances on Zhou and Han bells). Below these, four heavenly 
apsaras or gandharvas make offerings on clouds interspersed with written epigra- 
phy and two lotus-patterned striking points (tangjwa).? 

The rim of the bell mouth (chonggu) is lightly scalloped to form a concave 
rather than a flat base, though creating small points in a manner quite unlike 
the Tibetan bells. The mouth's decorative band (hadae) follows the contours 
of the bell mouth's scallops (Figure 3). The mouth's decoration consists of ten- 
drils reflecting the design of the shoulder edge (kyondae) above it, into which 
are placed six lotuses at each lowest point, or nadir, of the concave scallops. 
The circumference of the mouth is perhaps less strictly round than hexagonal 
when seen in cross section (no diagram of the exact measurement of the cir- 
cumference seems to have been published), with the six points at each angle 
of the hexagon at regular intervals of 88.2 cm and protruding perhaps 5 or 
6 cm downwards (again, the depth of the scallops has not apparently received 


16 Price, Bells and Man, 36, col. i. 

17 Yóm and Hanguk Chóngsin Munhwa Yónguwón, Hanguk Chong Yóngu, 3 and 55, fig. 3. The 
hollow tube at the top means that the bell itself is open at both ends, yet it is unclear whether this 
addition improves the sound quality of its peal, simplifies the casting process, neither, or both. 

18 Price, Bells and Man, 36, col. i. 

19 Hanil Kkotüro Naerintin Kkaedarümiii Sori, 8-11 contains rubbings of some of its major details. 
All aspects of the bell are photographed in color in Kungnip Kyóngju Pangmulgwan, Sóngdók 
Taewang Sinjong, vol. 2 (Gyeongju: Kungnip Kyóngju Pangmulgwan, 1999), 7-30. 
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Figure 3: Photograph of the scalloping of the Sóngdók Bell in Kungnip Munhwajae Yón'guso, and 
Ko Süng-gwan, Chuch ólchang: Chungyo Muhyóng Munhwajae 112-ho, (Daejeon: P'ia, 2006), 20. 
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Figure 4: Drawing and measurements of the scalloping of the Sóngdók Bell in Yóm Yóng-ha, 
and Hanguk Chóngsin Munhwa Yónguwón, Hanguk Chong Yóngu (Kyeonggi-do, Seongnam: 
Hanguk Chóngsin Munhwa Yónguwón, 1984), 60, fig. 12. 


detailed attention) (Figure 4). A photograph of the underside of the rim 


shows that the nadirs of the concave scallops are indeed points, and that they 
reach their nadir at the outer surface of the bell (Figure 5). 

This division into six scallops does not seem to have a direct relation to the 
number of petals on a lotus, at least when compared to the more obvious lotus 


20 Yom and Hanguk Chóngsin Munhwa Yónguwón, Hanguk Chong Yongu, 60, fig. 12. 
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Figure 5: Photograph of the inside of the Sóngdók Bell in Kungnip Kyóngju Pangmulgwan, 
Sóngdók Taewang Sinjong, vol. 2, 30. 


depictions on the body of same bell. The lotus design on the hood (chonp'an) of 
the bell consists of thirteen inner and thirty-four outer petals. The nine lotuses 
arranged in three rows of three in the squarish “lotus field" (yon'gwak, yolloe) 
on the bell's shoulder (sangdae) each possess eight petals. The lotuses serving 
as striking points on the body of the bell possess eight inner and eight outer 
petals. The lotuses on the mouth's decorative band (hadae, showing tendrils re- 
flecting the design of the shoulder edge [kyondae] above it) that follows the con- 
tours of the rim's scallops also possess eight petals. However, the hollow tube 
at the top appears to be designed with six-petalled double lotuses.™ There 
would be a fitting symmetry in a six-petalled lotus appearing at the top and bot- 
tom of the bell, but this line of inquiry requires further comparison with the 
tubes atop other Korean temple bells to corroborate or falsify it. 

The scalloped bell is rare for Korean temple bells — thorough studies of con- 
temporaneous and later Korean temple bells have found almost all of them to 
be flat mouthed.?? Scalloped bases are found on only two later exemplars, one 
of which dates to 1346, suggesting that the style did not completely die out after 


21 See photographs in Kungnip Kyóngju Pangmulgwan, Sóngdók Taewang Sinjong, 2: 28-29. 
22 See Yóm and Hanguk Chóngsin Munhwa Yónguwón, Hanguk Chong Yongu, 8—49 and 83ff. 
For a study devoted to the later maturation of temple bells during the Koryó period (918-1392 CE), 
see Yi Ho-gwan, Koryó Sidae Pómjong Yangsik Ui Yón'gu (Seoul: Tanguk Taehakkyo, 1976). A 
side-by-side comparison between three typical bells of different periods of Korean history is 
provided in Kungnip Munhwajae Yón'guso and Ko Süng-gwan, Chuch'ólchang: Chungyo 
Muhyóng Munhwajae 112-ho, (Daejeon: P'ia, 2006), 17. 
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the Silla period.” Nonetheless, the Sóngdók Bell still stands as a key example of 
the early art of scalloped bell casting and has thankfully been studied in great 
depth.” This should act as a standard of best practice in the study of temple bells, 
to be emulated in the future with respect to Tibetan bells as well. At present, how- 
ever, the quality of the data available on bells and bell-founding processes in 
other countries does not really compare to Korean-language scholarship, with the 
possible exception of Japanese literature on the subject. 


5 Japanese Bells 


Almost all extant Japanese temple bells are flat mouthed. However, the temple 
bell from Kasagi Temple (4 Ef $8$), Kyoto, cast in 1196, appears to be one of a 
small number of exceptions and a rare example of a very different form of scal- 
loping (Figure 6).” Its rim takes almost the opposite shape of that of the 
Sóngdók Bell. Instead of six points sticking out of a flat mouth and creating a 
series of shallow concave lines from point to point, this bell has six grooves 


*cut" into the rim, creating a series of convex lines (more similar in this respect 


23 The 1346 bell is tall and narrow, measuring 324 cm (263.9 cm without the supporting loop; 
240.3 cm from the shoulder down) by 188 cm (described in Yóm, Han’guk Ui Chong, 276-77; 
photographed in Haniil Kkotüro Naerintin Kkaedariimii Sori, 212). Another, undated bell is 
smaller but maintains more barrel-like proportions, at 110 cm (92 cm without the supporting 
loop; 82 cm from the shoulder down) by 70 cm (described in Yóng-ha Yóm, Han'guk Ui Chong, 
424-25; photographed in Haniül Kkotüro Naeriniin Kkaedarümüii Sori, 216). 

24 Especially in the two-volume work, Kungnip Kyóngju Pangmulgwan, Sóngdók Taewang 
Sinjong. The study also includes detailed sound recordings and sonographic analyses of its peal 
(Yóm and Hanguk Chóngsin Munhwa Yónguwón, Hanguk Chong Yóngu, 69-80), drawings and 
measurements of all its parts both inside and out, and even creating replicas of the bell itself in 
order to imitate the process of its casting. This work (pp. 29; 32) describes how two replicas of 
this bell were cast in 1983, one measuring 255 cm by 150 cm and the other measuring 167 cm by 
90 cm. They are pictured in plates 40 and 43, respectively. A further replica was constructed in 
1984, measuring 277.5 cm by 160 cm and weighing 7500 kg (p. 33; pictured in plate 46), just over 
a tenth of the weight of the original. The same work (pp. 64—69) deals with the ancient method 
of casting bells. 

25 This image is taken from a special issue of Nihon no bijutsu on Buddhist bells (Nihon no 
bijutsu HÆ 2 477 [Art of Japan] 355: fig. 9). The description accompanying the figure states 
that the cuts into the mouth are 1 cm deep and “form a six-petalled shape" (/N3EJE € fE 4). 
Furthermore, it claims that this follows a Chinese model, and that a further example of a six- 
petalled temple bell is housed at the Todaiji Great Exhibition Centre (CX SX fg 9r). See 
also Hashizume Kinkichi (JK) and Asano Kiichi (=W), Bonsho Junrei SESS TU 
(Tokyo: Bijinesukyoikushuppansha © 2 è> ^ Zi fi HAL, 1976), 185 and plate 138. 
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Figure 6: Photograph of the Kasagi Temple Bell in Nihon no bijutsu H A ? Žģ [Art of Japan] 
355 (1995): fig. 9. 


to the scalloping of Korean tantric handbells).”° In all other respects, it appears 
to be a classic Japanese-style temple bell, with its striking points and “nipples” 
or rowed protuberances emulating earlier East Asian (predominantly Chinese) 
models like the Sóngdók Bell does in a different way. 

A more standard scalloped bell, probably from the early part of the Muromachi 
period (ca. 1336-1573), is found in the Jissō-ji temple (32415) in Nishio, Aichi 


26 On the design of Korean tantric handbells, see for example Ch'oe Üng-ch'ón and Kim Yón- 
su, Kümsok Kongye (Seoul: Sol, 2004), 180-90. 
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prefecture (Figure 7)." The rim of this bell is molded into eight scallops, con- 


forming to the number of petals in classical lotuses or following a later stylis- 
tic trait of bells, most likely cast in Japan in imitation of Chinese design.?? 
However, it lacks a striking point or lotuses in the rest of the design and in- 
stead the body is split into three rows of four panels, separated by triple 
bands and ornamented with twelve vertically elongated hexagons that are sit- 
uated either in the middle of the panels (middle row) or at the panel change- 
overs (top and bottom rows).?? 


6 The Jingyun Bell, China 


Closer in space and time to imperial Tibet, the scalloped bronze Jingyun Bell 
(REP), cast in 711, was hung in the bell tower of a Daoist monastery in 
Chang’an (modern-day Xi'an), but has resided in the Beilin “Forest of Stone 
Steles” Museum since 1953 (Figure 8).*° The bell measures 247 cm in height, 


27 The bell measures 138.7 cm high (112.3 cm without the loop; 106.5 cm from the shoulder), 
80.4 cm wide at its rim (which is 9.2 cm thick). See Tsuboi Rydhei (JF RF), Bonshd No 
Kenkyu #8 © WA [A study of the bell] (Tokyo: Bijinesu Kyoiku Shuppansha © X? * ^ ACA 
fiz, 1991), 108-11. 

28 Tsuboi, Bonsho No Kenkyü, 108-109. On page 110, Tsuboi compares this exemplar with the 
very similar diagram of the Chinese design that likely inspired this fine imitation. 

29 Two other such plain, large, eight-scalloped Chinese temple bells dating from the early fif- 
teenth century are associated with Beijing's famous bell tower and the Yongle emperor 
(1360-1424); an iron bell of 420 x 240 cm (25 tons) that was replaced by a larger bronze bell of 
700 x 340 cm (46.5 tons) that produced a better peal (see Ben Nijhoff's entry on the Beijing bell 
tower: “Bell Tower Platform & Yongle Era Bronze Bell," The China Report, www.drben.net, 
last modified June 18, 2017, http://www.drben.net/ChinaReport/Beijing/Landmarks-Hotspots 
/DongCheng/Zhong Lou-Bell Tower/Bell Tower5-Bell and, Platform1-South.html). Both lack 
striking points and are patterned with two rows of oblongs separated by horizontal bands. 
These stand in contrast to the contemporaneous Yongle Grand Bell housed in the Great Bell 
Temple (Da Zhong Si) just outside Beijing, which weighs 50 metric tons and measures about 
700 cm high (500 cm without the suspension loop) and roughly 450 cm in diameter (Price, 
Bells and Man, 13, col. ii). That bell is also scalloped but is covered top to bottom with epigra- 
phy in Chinese script. The first two exemplars therefore resemble the Japanese example more 
closely but lack the elongated hexagonal design. 

30 See Michael Yang’s entry on the Xi'an bell tower (“The Bell Tower," Xi'an Travel Guide, 
China Highlights, last modified October 4, 2017, http://www.chinahighlights.com/xian/attrac 
tion/bell-tower.htm), where he also states: “The Xi'an Cultural Relics Bureau made a replica of 
[the] Jingyun Bell and hung it in the north-west corner of the Bell Tower on January 30th, 
1997, which is 2.45 meters (8 feet) tall and 6.5 tons (14,330 pounds) in weight, with an inscrip- 
tion carved on it." One can ring the replica for a fee, but the original apparently was deadened 
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Figure 7: Photograph of the Jiss6-ji Bell in Tsuboi Ryohei (LF Ft RF), Bonshó No Kenkyü 4653: o 
WER [A Study of the Bell] (Tokyo: Bijinesu Kyoiku Shuppansha € 7 è ^ Zt fi tft, 1991), 109. 


165 cm in width across the bottom, and weighs 6,500 kg.” Price writes, “The 
form is Korean and suggests Korean workmanship. Korean bellfounders are 


during a move of the bell tower in 1582, during the Ming Dynasty (Marilyn Shea, “Forest of 
Steles," Xi'an in Pictures, China, last modified March 2010, http://hua.umf.maine.edu/China/ 
Xian/pages/205 Xian Forest of Steles.html). 

31 Dimensions given in “The Bell Tower," Top China Travel, accessed November 22, 2019, 
http://www.topchinatravel.com/china-attractions/the-bell-tower.htm. 
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Figure 8: The Jingyun Bell, Marilyn Shea copyright 2005. 


said to have cast the first very large bells in China, having cast large bells in 
Korea earlier."?? The bell was commissioned by the Tang dynasty (618—907) em- 
peror Ruizong (662-716) and was cast in the second year of the Jingyun era.” 
This bell evidently remains popular to this day, though undoubtedly some con- 
fuse the replica for the original.“ 


32 Price, Bells and Man, 11, col. ii. 

33 Shea, "Forest of Steles." 

34 Jumei Yang, in a blog on the Beilin Museum (though I suppose with reference to the replica; 
see above on the deadened original), says, “its ring is so beautiful that it was recorded by CCTV 
(A mainstream Chinese television station) and played on New Years' eve to celebrate the coming 
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Like the Sóngdók Bell, the Jingyun Bell possesses a hexagonal rim because 
of its six scallops. It is not possible to see the underside of the original bell, but 
images of the replica now hanging in the Xi'an bell tower (Figure 9)” suggest 
that, unlike the Sóngdók Bell, the concave arches of the Jingyun Bell’s scallops 
end in edges rather than points, though the nadirs are still on the outer face of 
the bell. Of course, the replica makers may not have followed every design trait 
of the original. 


Figure 9: Scalloping on the Jingyun Bell, Wikimedia Commons copyright 2008. 


The sixfold scallops are mirrored in three rows of six panels, separated by vertical 
and horizontal bands containing tendrils and clouds respectively. Clouds, which 
are incidentally a feature of the Sóngdók Bell's design too, also feature within 
the nine illustrated panels, surrounding symbolic animals such as the dragon, 
phoenix, lion, and ox. These illustrated panels are interspersed with a design 
comprising two crossed diagonal lines intersecting at an eight-petalled lotus 
striking point. From the middle of each of the triangles created by the crossed 
lines blossoms a single lotus striking point, and around these are four “nipple” 
protuberances, perhaps, like the Sóngdók Bell, harking back to those of earlier 
musical bells. On the bottom row, this interspersal is broken by the inclusion of 
one panel bearing epigraphy in 293 characters. This inscription describes the 
benefits and mysteries of Daoism, while also in part praising the bell.*° 


of a new year. Moreover, the Bell was printed on the Chinese stamp in 2000 and was at the time 
thought of as ‘the best bell in the world’ by local people.” Source accessed January 14, 2017, 
http://www.guidewetravel.com/the-stele-forest-xian-beilin-museum/ (site discontinued). 

35 “Jingyun Bell," 2007, Xi'an, China, https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Jingyun_ 
Bell.JPG. 

36 See Shea, "Forest of Steles." 
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Price states that the scallop-rimmed bell style continued to be popular in 
northern China, whereas flat-mouthed bells were preferred in the south.” 
Another six-scalloped temple bell, probably founded in the tenth century, was 
given as the second type of Chinese temple bell (bell 3) in the diagram in 
Figure 1, above.?? It was cast in Song-dynasty (960-1279) China, but is now ap- 
parently held in Incheon, South Korea. It is 258 cm high (191 cm without the 
loop; 157 cm from the shoulder), 158 cm wide at the mouth. The rim is 14 cm 
thick, unlike the rest of the bell wall, which is on average 5 cm thick. It pos- 
sesses two rows of three oblong panels, and a lower decorative band ornamen- 
tation that resembles the Jingyun Bell's lower decorative band in terms of its 
pattern. A slightly later, but similar six-scalloped iron bell, measuring 164 cm x 
100 cm and weighing 1 ton, is now also kept in Incheon, at the Jeondeungsa 
Temple (88A 82) on Ganghwa island (Figure 10). It was cast in 1097 in 
Northern Song-dynasty China and shares the simpler design of the scalloped ex- 
ample in Figure 1, above. However, it lacks that bell's lower decoration, and its 
scallops end in longer points.?? The continued popularity of the scallop-rimmed 
temple bell up to the Manchu period is evidenced in the famous Nanking Bell, 
from the Manchu Temple in Nanjing. 

Reviewing the extant early East and Southeast Asian temple bells shows 
their variety of size, form, and style across this part of Buddhist Asia. This is 
due in part to the fruitful aesthetic dialogue that took place especially between 
Chinese, Korean, and Japanese artisans and the borrowing of stylistic elements 
across porous borders during this period. Furthermore, we have seen that even 
within first-millennium China, which appears to be at the heart of this nexus, 
there is a lack of homogeneity in temple-bell design, and so no single “Chinese 
pattern" that Tibetans of this era could easily emulate. 


7 Tibetan Bells 


No doubt the eighth-century Tibetans who came to the Tang capital of Chang'an 
(now Xi'an) heard or saw Buddhist or Daoist temple bells and perhaps the scal- 
loped Jingyun Bell itself. One could even imagine such a bell being sounded in 


37 Price, Bells and Man, 12. 

38 The following description is based on Kungnip Kyóngju Pangmulgwan, Sóngdók Taewang 
Sinjong, vol. 1, 211 and “Hē MSAt HS,” Wikipedia, last modified November 17, 2019, 
https://ko.wikipedia.org/wiki/2s}_USAM_HS. 

39 Ch'oe and Kim, Kümsok Kongye, 90-91. 
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Figure 10: Photograph in Ch'oe and Kim, Kiimsok Kongye, 90. 


warning as the Tibetan military attacked Chang'an to sack it in 763.^? In the 
context of the westward spread of temple bells, Walther Heissig states that in- 
scribed Chinese Buddhist bells were found "at sites of the seventh-century Kirghiz 


40 On this brief conquest, see Christopher I. Beckwith, The Tibetan Empire in Central Asia: A 
History of the Struggle for Great Power among Tibetans, Turks, Arabs, and Chinese During the 
Early Middle Ages (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1987), 146. 
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kingdom in the region bordering the Yenisei river."^' However, I have been unable 
to find corroboration of this assertion elsewhere, including in the passage that he 
cites from C. B. Kiselev.“ Notably, the Tibetan bronze exemplars appear to imitate 
the simpler Chinese designs that were described at the end of the last section, 
rather than the complex imagery and extensive epigraphy of Tang China's Jingyun 
Bell or Silla Korea's Sóngdók Bell (though see below on the iron bell recently dis- 
covered in dPa’ ris, RIAN), 

Giuseppe Tucci was one of the first Western scholars to take an interest in 
Tibetan temple bells seeming to date from the imperial period (ca. 600—850). In 
his Tombs of the Tibetan Kings, Tucci identifies three bells from central Tibet — 
the bSam yas (aerei), Khra "brug (s87), and Yer pa Qszr) Bells — as candi- 
dates for inclusion within such a group, because they all hung at sites impor- 
tant to the imperial propagation of Buddhism as a state religion and, he 
believed, included the name of a Tibetan emperor cast into the bell as part of 
its epigraphy.’? Tucci also includes in this work a photograph of the bSam yas 
Bell in situ at the entrance to the famous bSam yas Monastery, and a transcrip- 
tion and translation of its inscription.** Hugh Richardson has since revisited 
and improved the readings and translations of the bSam yas, Khra ’brug, and 
Yer pa Bell inscriptions. ^? Further afield, Michael Aris has brought attention to 


41 Walther Heissig (Geoffrey Samuel transl.), The Religions of Mongolia (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1980), 4. In the original German, Heissig refers to *Buddhistische Templeglocken 
mit chinesischen Aufschriften, die auf Fundstellen des Kirgisenreichs des 7. Jahrhunderts im 
Jenisseigrenzgebiet zutage gefördert wurden, weisen darauf hin, dafs buddhistische Einflüsse in 
diesen Gebietenweiterhin andauerten" (Giuseppe Tucci and Walther Heissig, Die Religionen Tibets 
und der Mongolei (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1970), 302). 

42 Footnote 16 on the same page of the German edition refers to page 615 of the 1951 work of 
the C.B. Kiselev (Tucci and Heissig, Die Religionen Tibets und der Mongolei, 320, n. 16 (trans- 
lated in an endnote in Heissig, The Religions of Mongolia, 114, n. 16). However, the correspond- 
ing page of Kiselev's work (and pages around it) do not appear to mention bells at all, but 
rather a Chinese inscription on a bronze altar monument that Kiselev dates to the sixth century 
(and its appearance near the Yenisei to the ninth century). Furthermore, Kiselev interprets the 
monument as booty, rather than as showing the influence of Buddhism in the area. See C.B. 
Kucenes [Kiselev], J[peenaa ucmopus IOoscuoü Cu6upu [Drevniaia Istoriia Iuzhnoi Sibiri] 
(Moscow: U3y-Bo Akayemmu Hayk CCCP [Izd-vo Akademii nauk USSR], 1951), 614-16. 

43 Tucci, The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings, 69-71. Tucci believed that the Yer pa Bell had in- 
cluded the name of a Tibetan emperor in the area of the bell inscription that had been lost 
when the bell cracked (Tucci, The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings, 71). Hugh Edward Richardson 
has since rightly disputed this (Richardson, “A Ninth Century Inscription”: 166). 

44 Tucci, The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings, fig. 5; 108, Appendix VIII; 69. 

45 See Richardson, “A Ninth Century Inscription”: 166-71; Hugh Edward Richardson, A Corpus 
of Early Tibetan Inscriptions (London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1985), 32-35, 82-83 and 144-47. 
This has been followed by further discussion, transliteration and translation of all three bell 
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an antique bell in Bumthang (g82-), Bhutan, also bearing epigraphy indica- 
tive of an imperial-period date." Finally, a bell made of iron (rather than 
bronze) has recently surfaced in dPa’ ris near Xining in China, purportedly 
founded during the Tibetan imperial period and showing more prominent orna- 
mentation (Figure 11).4” However, here I shall deal with the bronze bells alone 
and focus less on the inscriptions (except where those elements have a bearing 
on the form of the bells) than on their design and the extent and shape of their 
scalloping. Though there is some variation among the exemplars, it will be 
seen that they tend to be rounded or pointedly concave at their bases, forming 
scallops in higher relief than the Sóngdók Bell or Japanese examples above 
(Figures 2 to 7). In this way (as in their simpler design), they resemble the Song 
Chinese bells discussed at the end of the last section, as well as the Jingyun 
Bell to an extent (Figures 8 to 10). 


inscriptions in Li and Coblin, A Study of the Old Tibetan Inscriptions, 332-39, 340-46 and 347-52. 
More recent transliterations of the bell epigraphs are found in Iwao Kazushi (zt € — 5) et al., 
Old Tibetan Inscriptions: Old Tibetan Documents Online Monograph Series II (Tokyo: Research 
Institute for Languages and Cultures of Asia and Africa, Tokyo University of Foreign Studies, 
2009), 70, 71 and 72. 

46 Michael Aris, Bhutan: The Early History of a Himalayan Kingdom (Warminster: Aris & 
Phillips, 1979), 33-36 and plate 6. 

47 See lHa mchog skyabs (“44 )I1), *Btsan po khri Ide btsug brtsan skabs kyi jag rog dga’ Idan 
byin chen gtsug lag khang gi dril bu'i kha byang gi yi ger dpyad pa" [Remarks on the text of a 
bell of the Jag rog dga’ ldan byin chen sanctuary from the time of Emperor Khri IDe btsug 
brtsan]. Bod ljongs zhib "jug/ JXW 2L/ Tibetan Studies 1 (2001): 1-9. This relatively small and 
squat 54 cm x 52 cm iron bell bears a Tibetan inscription prominently featuring Emperor Khri 
IDe gtsug brtsan (r. 712-ca. 754) and stating that it was cast by a monk (dge slong). See also 
Michael Willis's blog: *Bell at dPa' ris," Indological Notes and Queries, last modified October 16, 
2001, http://dogankoy.blogspot.com/2011/10/bell-at-dpa-ris.html. Mention of the emperor is not 
proof that the bell dates to his reign, but if it does date that early, then it would be the earliest 
extant example of both Tibetan temple bells and also imperial Tibetan epigraphy. The image in 
figure 11 is taken from journalist bDe lHa mo's Tibetan-language article online concerning the 
discovery: last modified May 4, 2011, http://zw.tibetculture.org.cn/news_1/tplt/201105/ 
t20110504 1022719.htm. The six scallops are in high relief and undulating in quality, orna- 
mented with what resemble the faces of the mythical kirtimukha beast (my thanks to Amy Heller 
for pointing out the similarity). The body of the bell lacks a striking point, like other Tibetan 
temple bells (with the possible exception of the Bumthang Bell, below), but also lacks the rib- 
bing present in Tibetan examples, and the epigraphy is not confined to panels or the top of the 
bell, but covers the whole (admittedly smaller) surface area of the body. Lastly, the dPa' ris 
Bell's cloud patterns resemble those on the Jingyun Bell (Figure 8), although other, more proxi- 
mate sources for this design element exist in central Tibet. 
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Figure 11: The dPa' ris Bell, China Association for Preservation and Development of Tibetan 
Culture (CAPDTC) copyright 2011. 


8 The bSam yas Bell 


The Tibetan empire reached its greatest extent during the reign of the Tibetan 
emperor (btsan po) who is the focus of the bSam yas Bell inscription, Khri Srong 
Ide brtsan (r. 756—ca. 800). In the northwest, the empire threatened the Caliphate 
of Harun Al-Rashid on the banks of the Oxus; in the east, as mentioned above, 
Tibetan armies even briefly sacked the Chinese capital Chang’an in 763 CE.^? 
This Tibetan emperor also presided over the growing institutionalization of 
Buddhism in his realm, epitomized by his patronage of bSam yas Monastery. 
From Tucci's image, as well as other photographs taken since, we can see the 
brightly colored beams and ceiling of the entrance hall leading to the main tem- 
ple, into which spectacular location the bell is placed like a hanging jewel to 
catch the eye of visitors entering the monastery's central place of devotion. 

These photographs, taken from below the bell looking up, also clearly 
show the bSam yas Bell’s six scallops and the similarity of their design to the 


48 See Beckwith, The Tibetan Empire, 143—57. 
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Figure 12: The bSam yas Bell in Jam dbyangs (H!5:), and Wang Mingxing (£4), Baozang PUN 
[Precious deposits: Historical relics of Tibet, China], vol. 1 (Beijing: Chaohua chubanshe jjj 
4 iH htt [Morning Glory Publishers], 2000), 164, plate 97. 


larger Jingyun Bell.^? Like the Sóngdók Bell, however, the concave arches reach 
points at their nadirs, which lie on the outer face of the bell. These points are 
perhaps most rounded on the bSam yas Bell, which lacks the tendril design 
that decorates the Jingyun Bell above the mouth's decorative band and the 
Sóngdók Bell’s band itself. Instead, the bSam yas Bell is more plainly decorated 
with vertical and horizontal ribs (the former positioned in line with the nadir of 
each scallop). At the top, two lines of epigraphy are cast into the bell, split by 
the ribs into twelve segments (six are visible in Figure 13). A few of the syllables 


49 See also Takeuchi Tsuguhito's (R 44) photograph, showing another side of the bell, 
in Iwao et al., Old Tibetan Inscriptions, xv, plate 9. 
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Figure 13: Takeuchi Tsuguhito’s (ERP 44A) photograph of part of the bSam yas Bell 
Inscription in Iwao Kazushi (4 F€ — 5b) et al., Old Tibetan Inscriptions: Old Tibetan 
Documents Online Monograph Series Il (Tokyo: Research Institute for Languages and Cultures 
of Asia and Africa, Tokyo University of Foreign Studies, 2009), xvi, plate 10. 


of the inscription, bsod, brtsan, and dbyal, even cross over the ribs (the syllable 
*b- -rtsan" can be seen at the far left of Figure 13), perhaps suggesting that the 
placement of these ribs took precedence over the epigraphy among the design 
priorities of the bell founder. As can also be seen in Figure 13, the horizontal 
ribs are less than completely horizontal, and the vertical ribs are broken up by 
the joins of the slabs used to mold the inscription into the bell. 

The inscription, whose raised letters display paleographic and orthographic 
features of the ancient Old Tibetan writing style, dedicates the bell (cong « 
zhong $%) to Emperor Khri Srong lde brtsan, on behalf of his queen, Jo mo rGyal 
mo brtsan, and their son (sras), who both commissioned the bell's construction. 
Because of these references, Richardson dates the bSam yas Bell to between 
780 and 790.9? 


50 Richardson, A Corpus of Early Tibetan Inscriptions, 33. 
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A sense of the bell's proportions is more easily discerned in a photograph 
taken when it was lying in a courtyard or open area (Figure 14). Unfortunately, 
no scholar appears to have published measurements of these bells. Although 
Tucci refers to the bSam yas Bell as *huge," we have no reason to think it was 
much over 100 cm tall.” However, the bell is still in the entrance to bSam yas 
Monastery (where it was photographed in Figure 12), and so it may still be pos- 
sible to discover its exact dimensions. 


9 The Khra ’brug Bell 


As Michael Walter points out, bSam yas is “not the oldest, but the most famous 
early Tibetan monastery."^ The Khra ’brug Monastery is considered another of 
the oldest Tibetan monasteries or temple complexes in existence.” It lies in the 
Yar klung valley, home of the imperial dynasty.” From the roof of its outer 
gateway (leading onto a courtyard in front of the main temple) hung a large, 
cracked bell whose whereabouts are unknown today,” but which from the im- 
ages available resembles the bSam yas Bell quite closely (Figures 15 and 16). 
The Khra 'brug Bell also lacks measurements. However, roughly comparing 
its size with the people in Figure 16 suggests that it measured about 100 cm in 


51 Tucci, The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings, 69. Richardson, A Corpus of Early Tibetan 
Inscriptions, 82, states that it is smaller than the Khra 'brug Bell, which appears to measure 
roughly 100 cm x 60+ cm (see below), giving some indication of the size of bSam yas Bell and 
placing Tucci's *huge" in context. 

52 Michael L. Walter, Buddhism and Empire: The Political and Religious Culture of Early Tibet 
(Leiden: Brill, 2009), 187. 

53 See especially Per K. Sørensen, Guntrum Hazod, and Tsering Gyalbo, Thundering Falcon: 
An Inquiry into the History and Cult of Khra-'Brug, Tibet's First Buddhist Temple (Vienna: 
Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2005). The mention of a *bKra shis Iha yul of 
Khra ’brug” in the explanatory proclamation (bKa' mchid) of Khri Srong lde brtsan 
(Richardson, A Corpus of Early Tibetan Inscriptions, 26) suggests that it was in existence before 
the reign of Khri IDe srong brtsan (mentioned in the Khra ’brug Bell inscription). Therefore, 
while bSam yas Monastery contains a bell dedicated to the emperor who built it as a monas- 
tery or complex of temples, this may not be the case with the Khra ’brug Monastery (unless he 
turned a fledgling religious community into a full-blown monastery with ordained residents), 
in contrast to the opinion of Tucci (The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings, 71). 

54 The coordinates 29.1° N and 91.7" E are given in Iwao et al., Old Tibetan Inscriptions, 71. 

55 The Khra 'brug Bell's condition is still “lost” according to Iwao et al, Old Tibetan 
Inscriptions, 71; Li and Coblin (A Study of the Old Tibetan Inscriptions, 340) report that it was 
lost sometime between 1965 and 1987. 
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Figure 14: A photograph of the bSam yas Bell in An Xu (% JE), “Xizang Sangyuan si zhudian 
bihua lüekao Vj 38 SFERE: BENS 7 ["Notes on the Wall Paintings in the Main Hall of Sang 
Yuan Temple Xizang (Tibet)"], Wenwu X% [Cultural Relics] 1982(8): 6, plate 10. 


height and over 60 cm in diameter. Until it was lost, the bell was evidently 
hung up high, like the bSam yas Bell, and most scholars report that a ladder 
was needed in order to read both their inscriptions. Here, the Khra ’brug and 
bSam yas Bells stand in contrast to Korean temple bells, which are hung close 
to the ground (see above). They were hung even higher than Chinese temple 
bells, which are designed to be hit on their striking points and thus hung with 
their middles at around chest height. Yet we cannot be sure about the original 
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Figure 15: The Khra 'brug Bell in the Tibet Album, 2001.59.13.48.1; http://web.prm.oxac.uk/ 
tibet/photo 2001.59.13.48.1.html. 


hanging position of any of these bells (or, indeed, at what time and in what 
context the Khra "brug Bell gained that handprint visible in Figure 15 on its 
bent scallop-point, opposite the missing one). 

The bell possesses more ribs, both vertical and horizontal, than the bSam 
yas Bell - making more of a geometric pattern than a mere paneling effect. 
Richardson reports that it *is larger than that at Bsam-yas but less graceful, 
and part of it has been broken off."?* One of those six scallops is missing and 
another is little bent, but they appear to splay out at the bottom, unlike the 
bSam yas Bell. The epigraphy, though, is likewise high up on the body of the 
bell and broken up by the ribbing into twelve segments that run in two lines 
around the bell from left to right. 

Again, like the bSam yas Bell, the inscription shows Old Tibetan characteris- 
tics. Although it is slightly more damaged than the bSam yas Bell inscription, its 
readings were almost all clear enough to Richardson, who states that both “are 
votive offerings by royal persons in honour of Tibetan kings whose names are 


56 Richardson, “A Ninth Century Inscription,” 166. See also Richardson, A Corpus of Early 
Tibetan Inscriptions, 82-83. 
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Figure 16: Giuseppe Tucci inspecting the Khra 'brug Bell, 1948; Per K. Sgrensen, Guntrum 
Hazod, and Tsering Gyalbo, Thundering Falcon: An Inquiry into the History and Cult of Khra- 
"Brug, Tibet's First Buddhist Temple (Vienna: Österreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
2005), 161, fig. 92. 


given in each case."?/ The Khra ’brug Bell refers to its support as a dril chen po, in 
other words a “big bell," donated by Jo mo Byang chub (“Queen Enlightenment") 
for the sake of Emperor Khri IDe srong brtsan (r. ca. 800-815), the son of Khri 
Srong lde brtsan, as well as for gaining herself merit and encouraging all sentient 
beings to be virtuous. The inscription also says that the queen intended the bell 
to be *like the sound of the drum roll of the gods in the heavens" (Iha'i rnga sgra 
bar snang la grag pa dang 'dra bar). The bell is also said to have been cast (lit. 
“poured,” blugs) by the abbot/preceptor (mkhen po = mkhan po), the Chinese 
monk (rgya'i dge slong) named Rin cen (later rin chen; Skt. ratna; Ch. bao $i). 
Therefore, not only do the scalloping, the ribbing, and the general proportions of 


57 Richardson, A Corpus of Early Tibetan Inscriptions, 82. 
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the Khra ’brug Bell suggest East Asian influence, but also the inscription identifies 
the founder as a Chinese Buddhist monk. Furthermore, the epigraphy appears to 
compare the bell (dril) with a drum (rnga), just as in China, the dharma bell (fanz- 
hong) is sometimes called a dharma drum (fangu).^? 

The information given in this inscription has possible consequences for the 
bSam yas Bell also. Given the overwhelming similarity between the bSam yas 
and Khra brug Bells' proportions, scalloping, ribbing, and epigraphy, it appears 
that the Chinese-inspired term cong in the former is synonymous with the indig- 
enous term dril chen po. Moreover, Jo mo Byang chub is thought to be none 
other than the ordination name of Khri Srong lde brtsan's queen, Jo mo rGyal 
mo brtsan. However, it seems that Khri IDe srong brtsan was not her son (or the 
son mentioned in the bSam yas Bell inscription?), but rather her stepson.” 

There is an implication inherent in the identification of Queen Jo mo Byang 
chub with Queen Jo mo rGyal mo brtsan that Tibetan temple bells may have 
been getting bigger. If the queen of the bSam yas Bell inscription had been or- 
dained by the time of the founding of the Khra 'brug Bell, and Richardson has 
stated that the latter is larger, this suggests that the smaller bSam yas Bell pre- 
dates the bigger Khra ’brug Bell. We may then add to that the possible evidence 
of the dPa' ris Bell: if it is genuinely older than both the bSam yas and Khra 
"brug Bells, and of the smallest measurements, this would suggest that Tibetan 
imperial temple bells were becoming successively larger in size (though keep- 
ing roughly the same proportions) over the eighth century and into the ninth 
century. Perhaps the very similar bSam yas Bell was "poured" by the same 
monk, Rin c(h)en, or another Chinese mkhan po/dge slong, who may have 
gained the ability to cast bigger bells and so not only create more religious 
merit for the donors but also show off their cosmopolitanism by commissioning 
examples of this marvelous East Asian technology. As Richardson suggests, 


The making of such large bells was a considerable undertaking and although the 
Tibetans had a reputation as metal workers there is no evidence that they had acquired 
by that time the art of metal casting. According to later tradition Chinese craftsmen were 
employed on the decoration of Bsam-yas. A Chinese monk supervised the casting of the 
Khra-’brug bell at the beginning of the 9th century. Chinese monks had been invited to 
Tibet in 781 A.D. according to the Tse (sic) Fu Yuan Kuei [the Song-dynasty encyclopaedia 
titled Cefu Yuangui WH 758] and it is possible that one of them, perhaps the same one 


58 See Paul W. Kroll, Dharma Bell and Dhàrani Pillar: Li Po's Buddhist Inscriptions (Kyoto: 
Scuola Italiana di Studi sull'Asia Orientale/Italian School of East Asian Studies, 2001), 18. 

59 Richardson, A Corpus of Early Tibetan Inscriptions, 32; Li and Coblin, A Study of the Old 
Tibetan Inscriptions, 338, n. 1; 341; 346, n. 10. See also Sgrensen, Hazod, and Tsering Gyalbo, 
Thundering Falcon, 160-61, n. 5. 
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who cast the Khra-’brug bell, was commissioned by the queen to make that at Bsam-yas 
with its unmistakably Chinese shape.9? 


This Rin cen could be a monk of a Chinese Chan Buddhist school, if the queen’s 
attributed links to this school are to be believed.' It is uncertain whether the 
bells were found in Tibet by an artisan who knew the art of bronze casting from 
the east, or made elsewhere (in collaboration with someone who knew the 
Tibetan script for the written epigraphy) and then brought to central Tibet. 
Intriguingly, Per K. Sorensen, Guntrum Hazod, and Tsering Gyalbo identify a 
place near Khra ’brug and in the Yar klung valley of the emperors that is today 
named Cong (i.e. “bell”).® Thus, as they suggest, the raw materials may have 
been excavated from this place, whereas another possibility is that this was the 
site of a Tibetan imperial bell foundry. 


10 The Yer pa Bell 


The Yer pa Bell was thought to be no longer extant, like the Khra ’brug Bell, but 
has recently reappeared at the Dunhuang Academy in Gansu Province. Until 
more research can be carried out on it, we must rely on the photographs of 
Richardson (Figure 17) and Heinrich Harrer (Figure 18). These show its body 
design to consist of vertical and horizontal ribs forming the inscription panels 
and perhaps a lower horizontal band, most closely resembling the bSam yas 
Bell. Its scallops seem quite solid and tend to bend inwards, like those of the 
bSam yas Bell, rather than splay out like those of the Khra 'brug Bell. Yet the 
scallops appear to be more pointed than either of the above two Tibetan bells. 
Beading has been cast into the bell at the top, above the inscription panels, as 
is also found in the Bumthang Bell (below) but not in the above Tibetan exam- 
ples. There may be some ornamentation below the panels, but it is unclear 


60 Richardson, A Corpus of Early Tibetan Inscriptions, 82. 

61 See the discussion of slightly later sources on Jo mo Byang chub in Paul Demiéville, Le 
Concile de Lhasa: Une controverse sur le quiétisme entre Bouddhistes de l'Inde et de la Chine au 
Ville. siécle de l'ére chrétienne (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1952), 25-33; 
Richardson, A Corpus of Early Tibetan Inscriptions, 33; Li and Coblin, A Study of the Old 
Tibetan Inscriptions, 338. Sørensen, Hazod, and Tsering Gyalbo, Thundering Falcon, 161, n. 6, 
speculate on his possible identification with other Rin chens known as monks or monk- 
artisans during the Tibetan imperial period. 

62 Sørensen, Hazod, and Tsering Gyalbo, Thundering Falcon, 161, n. 7; 250; 114, sat-map 2. 

63 The Yer pa Bell’s condition is also “lost” according to Iwao et al., Old Tibetan Inscriptions, 72. 
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Figure 17: Photograph of the Yer pa Bell in the Tibet Album, 2001.59.2.44.1; http://web.prm. 
ox.ac.uk/tibet/photo_2001.59.2.44.1.html. 


from the photographs. The inscriptions positioned at the top of the bell across 
four panels comprise two prayers in an Indic and Tibetan script, respectively. 
Unlike the bell inscriptions above, both prayers are ritual rather than commem- 
orative and contain no reference to imperial people or places. 

The inscription is again written on the upper part of the bell, as in the above 
examples. However, unlike the epigraphy on the bSam yas and Khra ’brug Bells, 
the Yer pa Bell’s inscription is arranged in four panels rather than six that are to 
be read from right to left. Although the actual content of the epigraphy is taken 
from the prayer genre, and so offers no direct proof of an imperial date, the style 


64 Richardson, “A Ninth Century Inscription,” 166. 
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Figure 18: The Yer pa Bell in Heinrich Harrer, and Heinz Woltereck, Meine Tibet-Bilder 
(Seebruck am Chiemsee: Heering-Verlag, 1953), 65. 


of the bell itself is similar to the those above, and the paleography and orthogra- 
phy of its inscription (which is molded into the bell) suggest that it was founded 
in the eighth or ninth century.® One of the collaborators would have had to have 
known not only Tibetan script but also an Indic script and the prayer written in 
that language, suggesting once again the close involvement of a monk or abbot. 


11 The Bumthang Bell 


Finally, mention should be made of a cong bell incorporating Tibetan epigra- 
phy, housed in the small temple of dKon mchog gsum in Bumthang in Bhutan, 
of which Michael Aris has published a photograph and short contextualization 


65 Richardson, A Corpus of Early Tibetan Inscriptions, 144. 
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(Figure 19).55 He states that the temple is small for Bhutanese religious edifices, 


which along with other indicators may suggest its link to Buddhism during the 
Tibetan imperial period. No other such ancient artifacts exist in this region, and 
so Aris suggests, “The bell thus carries great potential significance for the early 
history of the area: if the cong can be shown to belong to the temple where it is 


Figure 19: The Bumthang Bell in Michael Aris, Bhutan: The Early History of a Himalayan 
Kingdom (Warminster: Aris & Phillips, 1979), plate 6. 


66 Aris, Bhutan, 33-38 and plate 6. 
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now found it would be the single and indisputable relic of Tibetan missionary 
activity south of the Himalayas in this early period.”®’ As he freely admits, 
though, even large temple bells are ultimately mobile and so this exemplar 
could have been brought to Bhutan after the Tibetan empire fell. 

The bell is broken, and only the largest part of it is extant. However, the 
general outline is still recognizable, which Aris in his earlier PhD thesis de- 
scribes as similar to the other imperial temple bells and a certain Chinese 
model: *all the later temple bells of China belonging to this type preserve the 
characteristic shape and features of these bells in Tibet: side panels divided by 
vertical ribbing and an ‘undulating’ lower edge (most pronounced in our exam- 
ple here).”°8 

As Aris rightly notes, the scalloping is markedly pronounced in this exam- 
ple. The bell is scalloped in a concave way with sharp points at the nadirs, but 
with fewer scallops than any of the bells above, perhaps only four. It also ap- 
pears, from this image at least, to possess a much wider bottom than top (more 
“A-shaped” than the bells above), though we again lack any measurements or 
other indications of the proportions of this bell. Uniquely among the Tibetan 
bells, it possesses a striking point consisting of an eight-petalled lotus and ban- 
ner design. The striking point is too high up the bell to be a safe means of ring- 
ing it, and so would presumably have been intended as a purely decorative 
design feature. If it was used as a striking point, however, perhaps this was re- 
sponsible for the cracking of the bell. 

Like the Yer pa Bell, this Bumthang Bell is divided into large panels, delin- 
eated by ribbing, but with one extra set of horizontal and vertical ribs forming 
an enclosing frame around the panels. The shoulder of this bell above the writ- 
ten epigraphy is lined with horizontal beading, also like the Yer pa Bell (but in 
this case two rows of beading, one within the panel and one above the top hori- 
zontal band). The Bumthang Bell also seems to include both an Indic and 
Tibetan inscription. The Indic part at the top is in Tibetan transcription, how- 
ever, and placed above the Tibetan, one that is molded much lower down the 
bell than any of the above examples. The form of the bell is thus more complex 
than that of the Yer pa Bell, and so may postdate it. Among the details of the 
Tibetan inscription that Aris has recorded, including terms such as byang chub, 
*enlightenment," is the statement that the bell was cast by the bell founder 


67 Aris, Bhutan, 36. 

68 Michael Aris, *A Study on the Historical Foundations of Bhutan: With a Critical Edition 
and Translation of Certain Texts in Tibetan" (PhD diss., School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, 1978), 79-80. 
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(cong mkhan, lit. *one knowledgeable about congs") named Li'u sTa(n)g (cong 
mkhan li'u sta(n)g cong bya [. . .] blugs).? This suggests that an expert or special- 
ist in bell founding - with a Chinese ethnonym or patronym, but lacking a name 
such as Rin chen, reminiscent of an ordained monk or abbot/?- was brought to 
Bhutan, if indeed this is where the bell was cast and not elsewhere (in central 
Tibet and merely carried here). Thus, Aris is correct that the Bumthang Bell is 
similar to some temple bells of China, and a Chinese artisan is apparently cred- 
ited with its founding. However, the design, scalloping, and epigraphy of this 
bell are quite dissimilar to the Tibetan imperial model of the bSam yas and Khra 
*brug bells. The Yer pa Bell stands somewhere between these two types, whereas 
the more rounded dPa' ris Bell stands at the other extreme altogether. This may 
conform to a possible chronological order of the Tibetan imperial bells that be- 
gins with the small and squat dPa' ris Bell (with its rounded scallops) and runs 
through the taller bSam yas, Khra 'brug, and Yer pa Bells, ending with the more 
A-shaped Bumthang Bell (with its pointed scalloping). 


12 Conclusion 


We unfortunately do not possess all of the exemplars of temple bells of Tibet or 
the countries surrounding it. Far from it, in fact, given that each monastery 
may have had its own bell and that new monasteries would have appeared in 
many of the areas into which Buddhism spread - and so inscribed bells surely 
spread with the religion. Nevertheless, those exemplars that remain allow us to 
draw some conclusions about the early design(s) of temple bells in comparison 
with examples from East and Southeast Asia. The extant Tibetan imperial tem- 
ple bells are all convex, as opposed to bell 3 in Figure 1, above. Yet in all other 
ways, they follow this simpler Chinese model most closely. All except the 
Bumthang Bell lack complex ornamentation and a striking point. All except the 
dPa’ ris Bell use horizontal and vertical ribbing in their designs. These ribs help 
form panels into which the epigraphy is cast rather than inscribed (unlike the 
earliest Chinese and Vietnamese examples above). Further, there is a marked 
tendency (excluding the dPa' ris Bell) to place the written epigraphy in the top 
half of the bell (though inscriptions below can be made in addition) - in con- 
trast to the Jingyun and Sóngdók Bells. Including Tibetan script in the mold 
must have been a difficult undertaking, but it is very well realized (again 


69 Aris, Bhutan, 34. 
70 See Aris, “A Study on the Historical Foundations of Bhutan,” 80-82; Aris, Bhutan, 36. 
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excluding the supposedly early dPa' ris Bell), even if this means that some syl- 
lables are split across the panels, as in the bSam yas Bell. 

With respect to the scalloping specifically, examples from China, Korea, 
Vietnam, and Japan may all once again prove instructive. The scalloped bell 
seems to be the only form of temple bell cast in imperial Tibet, but it is neither 
the only option available nor a homogenous type either in China or elsewhere in 
Buddhist Asia. Thus, a number of decisions appear to have been made during 
the Tibetan imperial period with regard to the scalloping: first, whether to scallop 
the bell; second, with how many “petals” or points; and third, to what extent. 
The first question was seemingly always answered in the affirmative. The second 
has led in all cases except the Bumthang Bell to a six-scalloped mouth, which 
outside of Tibet is also the standard (excepting the later Japanese example in 
Figure 7). This is despite the fact the most lotuses in other aspects of the bells' 
design have eight petals. It is in answering the third question that we find the 
most variety. 

Perhaps a useful distinction can be made between concave, convex, and 
*undulating curve" scalloping in all these Tibetan bells as well as in their East 
Asian contemporaries and antecedents. The concave type is where, if the bell 
were laid on its rim, it would rest on small points (and, in theory, be least 
stable); the convex type would rest on the majority-flat rim (and be most 
stable); and the undulating wave bell would rest on rounded scallops or 
slightly flattened circular edges. Most of the bells surveyed above are of the 
concave variety. The Japanese bell in Figure 6 is of the convex type. Of the 
Tibetan examples, the Yer pa and Bumthang Bells definitely rest on their 
points, with the latter being especially pointed. The others have undulating 
scallops, perhaps even tending toward the convex in that they have more flat- 
tened mouths; yet none reach the convex extreme of the Japanese exemplar 
(Figure 6). This tentative typology may be worth expanding through future 
research in order to incorporate Tibetan imperial temple bells into an East 
(and Southeast) Asian typology. Comparing how the technology entered each 
area, and how each region's types of bell differ from each other in their rela- 
tive rarity or divergent design, can illuminate the decisions taken by artisans 
and patrons during the Tibetan imperial period. 

This can help reframe the Tibetan temple bell as art rather than merely the 
bearer of a text mined for its historical value alone. Contextualizing Tibetan im- 
perial temple bells within a wider aesthetic context would also aid the wider 
study of temple bells in Buddhist Asia, since the Tibetan examples reviewed 
above seem to rank among the earliest extant exemplars of the form. Such a 
comparative approach to temple bells could complement similar studies of 
other examples of eighth- and ninth-century Tibetan imperial material culture, 
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where the flows of technology may prove to be the same. That is why there are 
still wide vistas opening up beyond the text in Buddhist Asia. 
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Part Il: Philosophy & Intellectual Spaces 


Evgeniya Desnitskaya 

5 Nonagonistic Discourse in the Early 
History of Indian Philosophical Debates: 
From Brahmodyas to the Mahabhasya 


1 Introduction 


One of the main problems in the contemporary study of premodern Indian cul- 
ture is the search for the appropriate conceptual means of interpretation. In the 
case of textual studies, this problem may appear less acute since, in many in- 
stances, traditional modes of interpretation are provided by the commentaries. 
Still, it would certainly be naive, from a gnoseological perspective, to deny con- 
ceptual means and modes of interpretation merely on account of their absence 
in the commentaries. In the following passage, W. Halbfass underlines the inev- 
itable difficulties a modern scholar confronts in studying an ancient culture: 


[. . .] Understanding cannot amount to slipping into somebody else's skin, as it were, and 
to comprehend or experience the foreign, the other simply in its own identity, or by coin- 
ciding with it. Understanding ancient Indian thought cannot mean "becoming like the an- 
cient Indians," thinking and seeing the world exactly like them. We are not capable of 
such “objectivity,” and if we were, we would obviously not be “like the Indians.” The 
goal of a radical "philosophical enoyn,” an unqualified abstention from one’s own back- 
ground and presuppositions, is unrealistic and undesirable. We cannot and need not 
“disregard” ourselves in the process of understanding.' 


While recognizing the utility of emic (“insider”) concepts within Indian culture, 
etic (“outsider”) concepts can be introduced for the sake of the comprehensive- 
ness of inquiry. Etic concepts are needed especially when we study those as- 
pects of Indian culture that were not categorized “from within,” i.e. by the 
innate means of self-reflection elaborated in Indian culture. To undertake histo- 
riographical work and philosophical analysis, scholars can productively make 
use of conceptual tools from the contemporary humanities. 

One relevant example of a concept of this kind is the central topic of this vol- 
ume, i.e. confrontation as social interaction. Initially elaborated in social sciences 
and anthropology, this concept has a long history in studies of premodern Indian 


1 Wilhelm Halbfass, India and Europe (New York: State University of New York Press, 1988), 164. 
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culture. Confrontation or agonism can be traced back to Indo-Aryan mythology 
and social practices; to the “potlatch festivals" depicted in Indian epics and else- 
where; and to contests between Vedic poets (vivada). The competitions between 
priests in the Brahmanas (brahmodya) that evolved from these contests were less 
agonistic. Later, a different tradition of intellectual confrontation, namely rational 
philosophical disputes (vada), contributed a new layer to the Indian landscape of 
argumentation. As the dynamics of vdda (elaborated in the Carakasamhita or 
Nyayasütras) were generally accepted in subsequent generations of intellectual 
discourse, it may seem self-evident that a “normal” intellectual discussion in pre- 
modern India exhibited the properties of confrontation: with participants striving 
to justify their own respective viewpoints and disprove those of their rivals. 

Perhaps surprisingly, there are also passages in early prephilosophical 
texts that contradict this general statement. Ritualized brahmodyas, disputes in 
the Upanisads, and discussions in grammatical works were structured as dia- 
logues, but ones that did not fit the agonistic pattern that later became norma- 
tive. The study of these nonagonistic intellectual practices in the early history 
of Indian philosophy is promising, because it may shed light on possible dis- 
crepancies between normative ideals and intellectual life as practiced. As the 
early history of Indian debates is generally reconstructed through textual evi- 
dence, the question may arise whether dialogues in these texts represent actual 
communication practices, or merely serve as narrative devices adopted by the 
authors for other reasons. To answer this question, I will analyze instances of 
nonagonistic argumentation in Brahmanic brahmodyas, the Upanisads, and the 
Mahabhasya with the aim of revealing shared patterns and identifying possible 
affinities between ritual debates, the philosophical strategies of the Upanisadic 
thinkers, and those of the ancient grammarians. While it may be tempting to 
consider textual debates to be reflections of the structure and dynamics of 
human communication, my analysis of the pragmatic structure of the texts 
shows that, in many cases, dialogic discourse was a textual strategy intended 
to create a multivocal perspective. This strategy can be also designated as po- 
lyphony, the plurality of voices in the text, with each voice expressing a single 
aspect of reality.” Instances of this strategy and its evolution can be traced over 
a considerably extended period of Indian textual history. 


2 The concept of polyphony in textual studies was introduced by Mikhail Bakhtin, who ap- 
plied it in order to describe the poetics of Dostoevsky's work: *A plurality of independent and 
unmerged voices and consciousnesses, a genuine polyphony of fully valid voices is in fact the 
chief characteristic of Dostoevsky's novels"; see Mikhail Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky's 
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2 Classical Brahmodya: Agonistic or Ritualistic? 
2.1 The Origin of Brahmodyas 


Indo-Aryan culture is generally considered agonistic, since features of contest or 
confrontation pervade both its ideology as well as its social life. The foundational 
cosmological myth was agonistic: the battle of Indra with his enemies. Definitive 
social practices such as chariot races, gambling, gift-giving, and word contests 
were similarly agonistic. All these activities can be considered parts of the general 
*potlatch festival," the ceremonial contest of two parties,? that constituted the 
background of Aryan culture.^ Agonistic performances in Indo-Aryan society were 
highly ritualized, generally being related to seasonal rituals. The intellectual com- 
ponent of the potlatch — the ceremonial contests of poets (vivdc, vivada) - was 
carried out at the New Year feast as a part of a “ritual that aimed at a renewal of 
life and the winning of the sun."? These contests constituted the part of reci- 
procity relations in which poets were involved. The rules of these contests have 
not been explicitly defined, as they belong to the “preclassical” period of Vedic 
ritual as opposed to the classical ritual of the Bráhmanas and Srautasitras.° They 
can be only reconstructed on the basis of comparative analysis of Rgvedic pas- 
sages and the textual evidence of other Indo-European societies." 

These agonistic practices of poetic contests gave birth to brahmodyas, the 
earliest type of intellectual confrontation in India represented in textual form. 
Brahmodya (literally *uttering Brahman") is a formal exchange of riddles on rit- 
ual or cosmogony performed by priests in the course of sacrifices (especially 
royal ones, such as the Aávamedha, Ràjasüya, and Vajapeya).® Examples of 


Poetics, ed. and trans. Caryl Emerson (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1984), 6. In 
the Upanisads, however, a single voice expresses not an individual consciousness or personal- 
ity, but rather a different standpoint on some aspect of reality. 

3 The division of Aryan tribal society into rival phratries may account for the agonistic narratives 
of Aryan mythology and in Indian epic; see Yaroslav Vasilkov, Mif, ritual iistoria v “Mahabharate” 
(St. Petersburg: Evropeyskiye issledovaniya, 2010), 98-111. 

4 Franciscus Kuiper, “The Ancient Aryan Verbal Contest,” Indo-Iranian Journal 4 (1960): 238, 
264-274. 

5 Kuiper, “The Ancient Aryan Verbal Contest,” 279. 

6 Johannes Cornelis Heesterman, “Brahmin, Ritual and Renouncer,” Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die 
Kunde Siid- und Ostasiens 8 (1964): 1-31. 

7 Calvert Watkins, How to Kill a Dragon: Aspects of Indo-European Poetics (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1995), 70. 

8 Louis Renou, “Le Passage des Brahmana aux Upanisad,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 73, no. 3 (1953): 141. 
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brahmodyas can be found in late süktas of the Rgveda (RV) (e.g. 1.168, X.129), 
and there is a number of them in the Brahmanas. In comparison with ancient 
verbal contests, the classic riddle-type brahmodya is less agonistic: it is not a 
real contest, but a formal exchange of riddles and answers with a fixed form 
and contents. The participants of such a performance would have been priests, 
but not necessarily poets. 

A well-known example of brahmodya can be found in the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita (VS 23.910): 


Who travels alone? 

And who is born again? 
What is the remedy for cold? 
What is the big bowl? 


The sun travels alone. 

The moon is born again. 
Fire is the remedy for cold. 
The earth is the big bowl.? 


Brahmodyas of this kind are tautological, as the question here is identical to its 
answer.'? These riddles were evidently not intended for gaining new informa- 
tion. Thompson has proposed they were probably connected with the Vedic 
practice of secret names (gühya namani), belonging to the poetic/esoteric lan- 
guage of the rsis and initially of the gods." The gods, in accordance with the 
Brahmanic saying, are fond of the hidden and dislike the obvious.” In the po- 
etic language of the Vedas, there are sets of synonyms to substitute words from 
ordinary language. This diglossia of ordinary and poetic language was not un- 
common even in other ancient Indo-European cultures. Generally characterized 


9 kah svid ekaki carati ká u svij jayate pünah / 

kim svid dhimásya bhesajám kim u avápanam mahát // 

sürya ekaki carati candrama jàyate pünah / 

agnir himásya bhesajám bhümir avápanam mahat // 

Albrecht Weber, ed., The Vajasaneyi-Samhità in the Madhyandina and Kanva-Sakha with 
the Commentary of Mahidhara (Varanasi: Chowkhamba, 1972), 711. All the translations with 
the Sanskrit text in the footnotes are mine. In other cases, the name of the author of the trans- 
lation is provided. 

10 Tatyana Elizarenkova and Vladimir Toporov, *O vediyskoy zagadke tipa brahmodya," in 
Paremiologicheskiye issledovaniya, ed. Grigiriy Permyakov (Moscow: Nauka, 1984), 16-19. 

11 George Thompson, “The Brahmodya and Vedic Discourse,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 117 (1997), 15-16. 

12 paroksakama hi devah; cf. Charles Malamoud, “The Gods Have No Shadows: Reflections 
on the Secret Language of the Gods in Ancient India," in Cooking the World: Ritual and 
Thought in Ancient India, trans. David White (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1996), 195-206. 
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as the opposition of the “language of the gods" and the “language of men,” in 
some cases it appears to be an elaborate hierarchy of languages belonging to 
other types of beings.” The use of secret names instead of ordinary ones may 
indicate the transfer from ordinary reality to the sacral sphere of ritual. Thus 
the abovementioned brahmodyas can be considered a kind of glossary for a se- 
cret lexicon that might have looked something like this: 

1. sun = [he who] travels alone; 

2. moon = [he who] is born again; 

3. fire - remedy for cold; 

4. earth - big bowl. 


The description introduced in the interrogative part of the brahmodya is the “se- 
cret" counterpart of the word from ordinary language in the answer. Questions 
in brahmodyas are intended to test whether the person questioned knows the 
"secret speech."'^ At the same time, the agonistic nature of these dialogues must 
not be overestimated: the examination was quite formal, because the partici- 
pants knew the questions and answers in advance.” 


2.2 Brahmodyas without Answers 


The *classical" brahmodya is a question with an answer. In a broader sense, 
however, this term is used with respect to questions without answers, and enig- 
matic passages that concern secret knowledge that should not be articulated or 
explained in an explicit manner. Over the course of time, the genre of brahmo- 
dya changed significantly, with interpretation becoming even more problem- 
atic. Some enigmatic passages cannot be interpreted unambiguously, either by 
traditional commentators or by modern scholars. 

A transitional type between the riddlelike brahmodyas and enigmatic pas- 
sages are those brahmodyas containing questions without an explicit answer. 
In these brahmodyas, the person questioned just pledges to know the answer 


13 Tatyana Elizarenkova and Vladimir Toporov, *Drevneindiyskaya poetika i ee indoevrioey- 
skiye istoki," in Literatura i kultura drevney i srednevekovoy Indii, eds. Georgiy Zograf and 
Vladimir Erman (Moscow, Nauka: 1979), 43-52; Watkins, How to Kill a Dragon, 38, 269. 

14 Thompson, “The Brahmodya and Vedic Discourse," 15-16. 

15 Johannes Cornelis Heesterman, “On the Origin of the Nastika,” Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde 
Süd- und Ostasiens 12-13 (1968-69): 172-177. 
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that most probably belongs to the realm of secret inexpressible knowledge. 
This type is exemplified in this dialogue in VS 23.59-60: 


Who knows the navel of this world? 

Who [knows] heaven and earth and the intermediate space? [. . .] 
I know the navel of the world. 

I know heaven and earth and the intermediate space. 


Brahmodyas of this kind can be compared with the Vedic practice of satyakriyà, 
ie. acts of uttering truth, where the truthfulness of the speech act allows the 
speaker to attain supernatural results." The accent on the personal power of the 
speaker, rather than on the content of the answer, can be considered a premise to 
the transfer from the "physical" ritual performed by different priests to the inter- 
nalized “mental” ritual performed by a single priest in his own mind. 

This tendency to transfer the ritual performance from the physical realm to 
the mental one can clearly be traced in later Vedic texts. For example, it influ- 
enced the narrative structure of RV X.129 (the *Nasadiyasükta"). This hymn has 
been composed as an answer to the ultimate question: what existed in the very 
beginning, when there was nothing - when neither the nonexistent nor the ex- 
istent existed?’ The verses of the hymn do not provide a single solution; in- 
stead, different hypotheses are specified: were there waters (RV X.129.1)? Was 
there breathing (RV X.129.2), heat (RV X.129.3), or desire (RV X.129.4)? The set 
of questions concludes with the claim that the connection between existent and 
nonexistent was discovered by wise men/poets in their own hearts by means of 
intuition.” Different options are reported to represent the variety of possible 
explanations for the origin of the universe that existed at the time. None of 
them is satisfactory; still, none of them is explicitly refuted. Taken all together, 
they contribute to the polyphonic character of the Nàsadiyasükta. 

Brereton underlines the importance of the narrative structure of this hymn, 
which, he claims, makes the audience understand that the true origin of the 
universe is thought or the process of thinking: 


By making its listeners reflect, the hymn causes them to recover the fundamental creative 
principle, thought itself. It does not offer a detailed picture of the origin of things nor 


16 kó asyá veda bhüvanasya nábhim kó dyávaprthivi antáriksam [. . .] 
védahám asya bhüvanasya nabhim véda dyavaprthivi antáriksam 

(Weber, Vajasaneyi-Samhitd, 730). 

17 Thompson, “The Brahmodya and Vedic Discourse,” 19. 

18 Heesterman, “On the Origin of the Nastika," 177. 

19 násad Asin nó sád àsit tadánim (RV X.129.1a). 

20 hrdi pratisyà kaváyo manisá (RV X.129.4d). 
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describe the nature or agent of primordial thought, because to do so would defeat its own 
purposes. For if its function is to create thinking through questioning, then the poem 
must avoid a final resolution which would bring an end to questioning and an end to 
thought. Just as the poem begins with something between existent and non-existent, it 
must leave its readers between knowledge and ignorance. Thus, the openness of the 
poem points to the process of thinking as an approximate answer to the unanswerable 
riddle about the origin of things.” 


This open-endedness and the lack of an explicit answer in this hymn can be 
considered an example of the shift from the externalized/objective to the inter- 
nalized/subjective paradigm of thought and action. 

Another interpretation was proposed by Thompson, who suggested that 
enigmatic passages of the Rgveda avoid explicit answers and interrogative forms 
due to “poetic, rather than hermeneutic, intent," as the Rgveda, “unlike the 
more hermeneutical Brahmanas,” is “a highly poetic text." It seems, however, 
that the pragmatic aspect of Vedic passages must be taken into account. Even if 
the interchange of questions without answers served poetic purposes, still the 
very practice of their utterance remained a kind of communication intended for 
information exchange. Compared to the verbal contests of the previous period, 
these dialogues had lost their agonistic features but remained a form of interac- 
tion, with a gradual shift from communication between different participants to 
the internalized search for the secret knowledge hidden in one’s own heart. 


2.3 “Enigmatic” Brahmodyas 


To even less agonistic brahmodyas belong the enigmatic passages of the Vedas, 
which do not contain explicit questions and as such cannot be designated as 
riddles. Despite their neutral, nonagonistic form, brahmodyas of this type are 
still challenging, since their meaning is quite incomprehensible. The most strik- 
ing example of this type of brahmodya is the verses of RV 1.164. This unusually 
long sükta (52 verses) is well-known as the “Riddle Hymn", as it contains a se- 
ries of enigmatic verses, the interpretation of which has baffled both traditional 
commentators as well as modern scholars.” In the first verse of the hymn, 


21 Joel P. Brereton, “Edifying Puzzlement: Rgveda 10. 129 and the Uses of Enigma,” Journal of 
the American Oriental Society 119, no. 2 (1999), 258. 

22 Thompson, “The Brahmodya and Vedic Discourse,” 22. 

23 For the survey of available interpretations, cf. Jan E. M. Houben, “The Ritual Pragmatics of 
a Vedic Hymn: The ‘Riddle Hymn’ and the Pravargya Ritual,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 120, no. 4 (2000): 499-536. 
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three brothers are enumerated: the old hotr priest, his ravenous middle brother, 
and the third brother, who has ghee on his back. This verse has been subject to 
numerous interpretations. According to Sayana, the three brothers are the sun, 
wind, and sacrificial fire; Haug has suggested they are the celestial fire (sun), fire 
of the intermediate space (lightning), and terrestrial (sacrificial) fire; Geldner has 
claimed that the verse speaks about three sacrificial fires (ahavaniya, daksinagni, 
garhapatya).*“ Some other verses are less problematic. For example, RV I.164.11 
concerns the wheel of rta, with twelve spokes and 720 sons standing on it in pairs. 
Most probably, the wheel can be interpreted as the sun, whose yearly cycle lasts 
twelve months, whereas the 720 sons standing in pairs refer to the 360 days and 
360 nights comprising a year.” Disagreements also arise with respect to other 
verses. The well-known passage RV I.164 20-22, which describes two birds sitting 
on a tree and either eating or refraining from eating a fruit, has been interpreted in 
radically different ways: ranging from Sankara’s interpretation of the birds as souls 
creating karma or releasing from it,’ to Johnson's view of the birds as poets taking 
part in poetic assemblies and being either allowed or not allowed to drink soma.” 

Houben has proposed a completely different interpretation of the hymn 
based on its ritual pragmatics. According to the Srautasütras, several verses of 
the hymn are pronounced over the course of the Pravargya ritual. The action in 
this ritual is generally focused around the pot (gharma), which is filled and 
anointed with ghee and placed on the fire. A cow and a goat are milked, and 
some of their milk is put into the boiling ghee in the gharma, making a pillar of 
fire arise from it. This central episode of Pravargya, Houben claims, correlates 
with the verses RV I.164.26—29: 


The cow has lowed after the calf which blinks its eye. [. . .] This one is humming, by 
which the cow is enveloped. She lows a lowing (when she is) placed on the sparkling 
(fire). With her cracklings she has indeed put down the mortal. Transforming herself to 
lightning (vidyut), she pushed back her covering.”® 


These verses can be considered another example of the use of secret language. 
The cow enveloped by the calf, through metonymical transfer, may refer to the 


24 Tatyana Elizarenkova, Rigveda: Mandaly I-IV (Moscow: Nauka, 1999), 645; Houben, “The 
Ritual Pragmatics of a Vedic Hymn,” 516. 

25 Elizarenkova, Rigveda, 646. 

26 Sankara’s interpretation is indeed anachronistic, since the doctrine of karma belongs to a 
more recent period. 

27 Willard Johnson, “On the RG Vedic Riddle of the Two Birds in the Fig Tree (RV 1.164. 
20-22), and the Discovery of the Vedic Speculative Symposium,” Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 96, no. 2 (1976): 248-258. 

28 Translated by Houben (Houben, “The Ritual Pragmatics of a Vedic Hymn,” 535). 
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milk (cow) enclosed inside the pot (calf). It is the gharma pot, which is humming 
while being heated. The milk (cow), after being put into the pot full of hot 
ghee, crackles and “transforms to lightning." Another important identifica- 
tion in the figurative system of the hymn is that of the gharma and the sun: 
the heated pot can be considered a substitute for the sun. Accordingly, the 
three brothers from the first verse are the fires of the three worlds: the sun/old 
hotr is the fire of celestial world; the third brother, with ghee on his back, is 
the gharma, the fire of terrestrial world; and the ravenous middle brother is 
probably the lightning, the fire of the intermediate space.*° The sun and the 
gharma pot may also be inferred from the symbolism in RV 1I.168.20-22, where 
the two birds embracing a tree — the world tree as a symbol of the unity of the 
universe — correspond to the sun (at the top) and gharma (at the bottom). The 
pot filled with ghee, a substitute for amrta, is the bird that eats the fruit, 
whereas the sun is the bird that watches without eating. Gharma is initially 
inanimate, but when heated it comes to life, and as such can be compared 
with the mortal person that partakes in the secret knowledge or attains the 
immortality associated with the sun.?! 

All these interpretations are indeed hypothetical, being based on different 
presuppositions. And we should not forget that they are not necessarily mutu- 
ally exclusive. From the tradition of the Brahmanas onwards, three different 
modes of interpretation of a Vedic passage have been accepted, depending 
on the intention of the interpreter: adhyatma (referring to the self), adhiyajfia 
(referring to the sacrifice), and adhidaiva (referring to the deities or the cos- 
mos).? Thus, it can be assumed that one and the same passage could inten- 
tionally be left open to different interpretations. From a semiotic perspective, 
brahmodya is a practice of dealing with symbols that join together different lev- 
els of description. A “tautological” brahmodya that sets up correspondences be- 
tween the pairs of the utterances belonging to ordinary and secret speech can 
be characterized as a structure of a single signified aspect (meaning) and two 
signifiers. On the contrary, enigmatic brahmodyas, which have several different 
modes of interpretation, are structures combining one utterance (signifier) with 
several signified aspects. 


29 Houben, "The Ritual Pragmatics of a Vedic Hymn," 504—507. 

30 Houben, “Ritual Pragmatics,” 516-518. The use of the epithet “ravenous” (á$na) with re- 
spect to lightning remains problematic. Houben suggests a connection with the fierce and vo- 
racious character of Indra, “the god of thunder." 

31 Houben, "Ritual Pragmatics," 520—522. 

32 Cf. Michael Witzel, On Magical Thought in the Veda (Inaugural Address, Leiden University) 
(Leiden: Universitaire Pers Leiden, 1979), 8, 18. 
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Brahmodya can be considered an early stage in the development of a tradi- 
tion of public communication. Derived from the agonistic poetic contests, it took 
shape in the ritualized exchange of riddle-type questions and answers, as well 
as in enigmatic passages in which the questions are always implicit. However, 
even the latter type of brahmodyas was intended to transmit some information, 
and as such can be considered a kind of communicative practice. Some brahmo- 
dyas may very likely be interpreted in the context of ritual pragmatics, and 
some may refer to cosmological doctrines or the secret knowledge of the self. 
This understanding of the form and function of brahmodyas does not align with 
Thompson's argument, namely that enigmatic brahmodyas were motivated by 
“poetic, rather than hermeneutic, intent." Indeed, it can be assumed that Vedic 
rsis, like Vedic gods, *were fond of the hidden and disliked the obvious, ?^ but it is 
also plausible that they really wanted to convey information that for some reason 
was not to be expressed in an unambiguous manner. The form of the brahmodya 
challenged the audience, yet this challenge did not imply agonistic confrontation, 
but rather something like a shift of paradigm. 

Brahmodyas of the enigmatic type are also distinctive in that they do not 
presuppose that there must be a single point of view. The admission of the di- 
versity of interpretation, each being justified in a certain context, can originate 
from the functional attitude of Vedic ritualism. In any case, brahmodyas can be 
considered as an early example of nonagonistic — or not entirely agonistic — 
communication practices in ancient Indian texts. 


3 Intellectual Confrontation in the Early 
Upanisads 


3.1 Brahmodyas in the Upanisads 


The early Upanisads are considered a part of the Vedic canon, and these texts 
share common features with some earlier Vedic texts, particularly the Brahmanas. 
These shared features are clearly evident in the old prose Upanisads, containing 
extensive intellectual debates - the Brhadaranyaka (BAU) and Chandogya (ChU) 
Upanisads. In this section I will not focus on the philosophical, ritual, or religious 
ideas expressed in the dialogues of the early Upanisads; instead, I will consider 


33 Thompson, “The Brahmodya and Vedic Discourse,” 22. 
34 Cf. fn. 13. 
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these dialogues as cases of intellectual confrontation, analyzing the rules and 
shared presuppositions on which the communication of the different parties 
is based. My analysis emphasizes the parallels between the dialogues of the 
Upanisads and the earlier Vedic brahmodyas. In addition, I will outline the 
features of their subsequent evolution: from formal, fixed brahmodyas to 
looser agonistic debates, and from exchanges between anonymous interlocu- 
tors to personified teacher-pupil relations. 

The classic riddle type of brahmodya is not at all alien to the Upanisads. 
BAU II.2 contains an example of an explicit brahmodya: 


There is a cup turned upside down; 
its mouth at the bottom, 

its bottom on top. 

In it is placed dazzling splendor; 
On its rim the seven seers sit, 

as also an eighth — 

speech joined to brahman.” 


Immediately after this verse comes the explanation: the bowl is the head, the 
seven rsis are the pranas, etc. Still, brahmodyas of this kind are not very common 
at this stage. The typical brahmodyas of the Upanisads differ significantly from the 
enigmatic and riddle-type brahmodyas of the Vedas and Brahmanas. These are 
vivid dialogues on ritual and philosophical matters held by participants, each pos- 
sessing a name and an implicit or explicit personal history. The dialogues are of an 
agonistic nature and as such are closer to ancient Indo-European verbal contests 
than to the fixed brahmodyas of Brahmanic ritual. At the same time, it would be 
too straightforward to consider the Upanisadic brahmodyas to be the immediate 
predecessors of the classical philosophical vada. The agonistic and nonagonistic 
features of these disputes in the Upanisads demand closer consideration. 

The dialogues of the early prose Upanisads can be generally divided into 
two types: debates and instructions. The agonistic nature of the debates is evi- 
dent from the very exposition of the circumstances in which they take place. 
For example, as we learn at the outset of the dispute between Yajfavalkya and 
other priests (BAU III.1): 


Janaka, the king of Videha, once set out to perform a sacrifice at which he intended to 
give lavish gifts to the officiating priests. Brahmins from the Kuru and Paficala regions 
had flocked there for the occasion, and Janaka of Videha wanted to find out which of 
those Brahmins was the most learned in the Vedas. 


35 Translated in Patrick Olivelle, The Early Upanishads: Annotated Text and Translation 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998), 65. 
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So he corralled a thousand cows; to the horns of each cow were tied ten pieces of gold. 


He then addressed those Brahmins: "Distinguished Brahmins! Let the most learned man 
among you drive away these cows." But those Brahmins did not dare. 


So Yajfiavalkya called to his pupil: “SamaSravas! Son, drive these cows away." And he 
drove them away. The Brahmins were furious and murmured: *How dare he claim to be 
the most learned?”*° 


In what follows, the adversaries ask Yajfiavalkya various challenging ques- 
tions; he gives answers, poses questions to each of his opponents in turn, and 
eventually claims victory. 

Generally, the participants of Upanisadic brahmodyas — wise men (and also 
women), brahmins, and ksatriyas — engage in verbal contests in order to prove 
the superiority of their own knowledge and (in the case of the brahmins) to re- 
ceive cows, gold, and other wealth as a prize for the winner. As a rule, the loser 
becomes the pupil of the winner, and in some cases, he is also threatened with 
losing his head. No wonder, as initially, brahmodya was a part of a ritual in 
which a single mistake in performance - even an incorrect accent in a word of 
a mantra — could have devastating consequences for the priest as well as for 
the sacrificer.*” A formal way of acknowledging defeat was to fall silent. 


3.2 The Structure of Upanisadic Brahmodyas 


At the same time, the agonistic tendencies in Upanisadic debates should not be 
overestimated. Agonistic disputes between brahmins and other wise people 
might have been practiced in India in the middle of the first millenium BCE. 
Still, the question may arise whether the early prose Upanisads depict this prac- 
tice literally. This is not a question of whether “the Upanishadic brahmodyas 
record real events,"?? but rather, of whether we may identify the practices de- 
scribed in the texts with the actual practices of the debates that took place in 
India at that time. Obviously, both have much in common, with the literary de- 
scriptions following actual practice in a certain way. However, we should not 
forget that the Upanisads were composed and edited over a long duration and, 
as a result, were texts of deliberate composition. 


36 Translated in Olivelle, The Early Upanishads, 75. 

37 Cf. the well-known story from the Šatapatha Brahmana (1.6.3.8, 10) about Tvastr mispro- 
nouncing the accent in a word of a mantra. 

38 Brian Black, The Character of the Self in Ancient India: Priests, Kings, and Women in the 
Early Upanishads (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2007), 60. 
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This is especially true in the case of the BAU. Brereton has argued against 
the widespread view that this Upanisad is “a loosely structured collection of as- 
sertions, observations and aphorisms about the nature of things" that can be 
interpreted as "gathering together the diffuse passages in which certain terms 
or themes occur and then constructing out of them a synthesis or even a sys- 
tem."?? He has suggested interpreting the passage in BAU III as a highly struc- 
tured textual unit, since its formal composition recalls the ring composition of 
a typical Vedic sacrifice in which the end recapitulates the beginning. In BAU 
III, this recapitulation is accomplished by means of a frame story. Moreover, 
Brereton demonstrates that there are many cases of double narrative episodes 
(two gandharva dialogues, two conversations with Gargi) and of thematic dou- 
ble repetitions (questions concerning one's fate after death, the principles that 
underlie the worlds, the nature of Brahman).^? This interpretation was sup- 
ported by Hock, who suggested that the passage in BAU III can be viewed as 
part of the larger ring composition of BAU II.1—4.5.*! 

Along with the general structure of the passages, it seems reasonable to 
focus on the form and content of certain dialogues. Although according to the 
frame story, these dialogues occur within an agonistic debate, they appear to 
be scripted rather than spontaneous. For example, BAU II.1 recalls a dispute 
between the brahmin Drpta-Balaki Gargya and the king AjataSatru. Drpta- 
Balàki articulates twelve propositions for the location of the purusa that he 
venerates? as Brahman: sun, moon, lightning, space, wind, fire, waters, mir- 
ror, sound drifting behind the moving one (echo), directions, shadow, and the 
Self (tman). AjataSatru refutes every proposition, in each case providing a dif- 
ferent description for each location: he venerates the sun as preeminent, the 
head and the king; the moon as the great king Soma in a white dress, etc. 
Eventually, Drpta-Balaki falls silent, recognizing his defeat, and asks permission 
to become AjataSatru’s pupil. After, AjataSatru reveals the secret teaching of 
prana as the true basis of the purusa, which consists of cognition (vijfianamaya) 
and as such is the basis of all cognitive functions. 


39 Joel P. Brereton, “‘Why Is a Sleeping Dog Like the Vedic Sacrifice?’: The Structure of an 
Upanisadic Brahmodya," in Inside the Texts, Beyond the Texts: New Approaches to the Study of 
the Vedas, ed. Michael Witzel (Cambridge: Department of Sanskrit and Indian Studies, 
Harvard University, 1997), 3. 

40 Brereton, “Sleeping Dog,” 3. 

41 Hans Henrich Hock, “The Yajnavalkya Cycle in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad,” Journal of 
the American Oriental Society 122, no. 2 (2002): 278—286. 

42 On the semantics of the verb upds (worship as a contemplation practice), cf. Vsevolod 
Sementsov, Problemy interpretatsii brahmanicheskoy prozy (Moscow: Nauka, 1981), 12. 
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One can hardly consider the twelve options formulated by Drpta-Balaki as 
spontaneous arguments in an agonistic dispute. His statements are uniform and 
monotonous, and the same can be said of AjataSatru’s objections. None of the 
disputants rationally justifies his views, but only proposes different descriptions. 
At the same time, Drpta-Balaki’s arguments as a whole provide quite a compre- 
hensive list of important natural phenomena. He enumerates the three sources 
of light (sun, moon, lightning), five primary elements (space, wind, fire, waters, 
direction), and some other natural phenomena (echo, reflection, shadow) that 
may seem enigmatic. It can be assumed that this list is not arbitrary. On the con- 
trary, it can be viewed as a deliberate enumeration of possible views on the nature 
of purusa and/or of the constituent parts of the world. Indeed, Drpta-Balaki’s 
statements do not represent an elaborate nature-philosophical system, but they 
do catalogue relevant elements of the universe. 

The same may be true for certain other sets of statements or questions. In 
BAU III.6, Gargi Vàcaknavi questions Yajnavalkya’s understanding of the basis 
on which the world is *woven." Each answer he provides prompts a further 
question from her. From Yàjüavalkya's answers, we learn that the world is 
woven on waters; the waters in turn on wind/air; wind/ air on the worlds of the 
intermediate space; the worlds of the intermediate space on the worlds of gan- 
dharvas, etc. With respect to this dialogue, Brereton notes, "These worlds 
through which the dialogue progresses mark the path to heaven, as the descrip- 
tion of the way to heaven in Kausitaki Upanisad shows." ^? 

Moreover, in ChU V.11-17, the king A$vapati instructs the householders, 
asking them one by one what they venerate as the Self (Atman). They give vari- 
ous answers (sky, sun, wind, space, waters, and earth), and each time A$vapati 
objects that it is not Atman, but only one of its aspects (eye, breath, body, blad- 
der, and feet). Again, this dialogue is not a sequence of arbitrary standpoints. 
On the contrary, it presents a systematic description of the universe on both the 
macro- and microcosmic levels. 

Each set of questions of this type is generally focused on a single theme, 
with the traditional distinction between the adhyàtma, adhiyajna, and adhi- 
daiva levels being observed. For example, in BAU III.1, the brahmins question 
Yajfiavalkya about sacrificial issues (adhiyajfía); BAU III.2 addresses cognitive 
functions (grahas and atigrahas)," an adhydtma topic (the same is true of 
BAU IV.1); and BAU III.9 concerns adhidaiva. 


43 Brereton, "Sleeping Dog," 11. 
44 On grahas and atigrahas, cf. Brereton, “‘Why Is a Sleeping Dog Like the Vedic Sacrifice?” 7. 
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The Upanisadic dialogues cannot be considered merely a depiction of an 
exchange of arguments in an agonistic dispute. Given the deliberate structure 
of the dialogues of the Upanisads, it can be supposed that dialogue is just a 
textual form intentionally adopted as a means of narration. The structure of the 
dialogue provides a comprehensive description of a certain topic, with each 
statement corresponding to a certain aspect of the object described. The adop- 
tion of this genre reflects the tendency of Brahmanic discourse to consider each 
problem from different perspectives, polyphonically combining different views 
in the frame of a single doctrine. 


3.3 Means of Justification: Rational vs. Intuitive 


Characteristically, the Upanisadic disputes illustrate no process of rational justi- 
fication. The pattern of the classical brahmodya implies that for each question, 
there must exist only one right answer. In accordance with this, in every 
Upanisadic dialogue, there is a single participant who knows the right answers 
(AjataSatru in BAU II.1, Yajfiavalkya in BAU III, A$vapati in ChU V.11-17).“ This 
participant articulates his answers either through being questioned or objecting 
to someone else's statements. The latter type of discourse (BAU II.1 and ChU V. 
11-17) can be considered the most agonistic; still, even there, the speaker gener- 
ally does not justify his view and merely states it, somehow persuading the op- 
ponent." In the rare cases of rational inquiry, the speaker supports his views by 
means of analogy, as Yajfiavalkya did in his well-known comparison of con- 
sciousness with a lump of salt (BAU II.4; IV.5).*” 

The Upanisadic dialogues concern secret knowledge that cannot be justi- 
fied through logical argument. It is the knowledge to which one appeals in the 


45 In the Brahmanas, however, participants usually exchange roles in asking questions and 
giving proper answers, which corresponds to the archaic dualistic/cyclic pattern of exchang- 
ing roles in an agonistic contest; see Yaroslav Vasilkov, “Did East and West Really Meet in 
Milinda’s Questions?” Petersburg Journal of Cultural Studies 1 (1993): 66. 

46 Cf. Black, The Character of the Self in Ancient India, 79: “Yajfiavalkya, for example, does 
not necessarily win because of his wisdom, but because he knows the rules of the game, and 
how to break them. He knows how to convince people through his timing, humor, cryptic re- 
marks, and as we shall see, intimidation and threats.” 

47 On the meaning of the comparison, cf. Walter Slaje, “Water and Salt (I): Yajfiavalkya’s 
Saindhava Drstanta (BAU II 4, 12),” Indo-Iranian Journal 44 (2001): 25-57. 
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course of satyakriya‘® or in Brahmanic brahmodyas that does not imply an ex- 
plicit answer; ? the secret knowledge repeatedly referred to in the Brahmanas by 
the formula ya evam veda (*he [who] knows this”).°° This knowledge may some- 
how change the appearance of the person: after gaining such knowledge, both 
Satyakama and Upakosala started shining “as the one who knows Brahman” 
(ChU IV.10, 14). But if someone's claim to possessing this kind of knowledge is 
ill-founded, the consequences will be devastating: his head will shatter in pieces 
as happened to Sakalya, who was unable to answer Yajfiavalkya’s question.” 
Notably, even Yajfiavalkya is threatened that his head will shatter in pieces 
when he insists that he knows the answer without explicitly saying it (BAU III.7). 
But again, this refers to providing the answer, not to justifying it. 

At the same time, it is not unusual that a question should not be answered 
aloud or explicitly. In BAU IIL2, Yajfiavalkya refuses to answer the most secret 
question in public, and the only thing we know from the text is that he taught 
about action (karma).” In other cases, the explication of the knowledge itself can 
be problematic, because it is evidently not the knowledge of linguistic formulas, 
but some intuitive nondiscursive information that the speaker wishes to express. 
This is true in the case of Yajfiavalkya's teaching of the Self (Atman) as something 
that cannot be categorized. Yajnavalkya’s intention is to make his interlocutors ex- 
perience their own Self in a nondiscursive way. For this reason, he does not talk 
about the Self in general, but tries to “show” the opponent his own Self (“your 
Atman”). He insists that the Self is the basis of all cognitive processes and blames 
Sakalya for believing that Atman is somewhere else, but not in him (BAU III.9.25). 


48 Acts of uttering truth, in which the truthfulness of the speech acts allows the speaker to at- 
tain supernatural results. For details, cf. Thompson, *The Brahmodya and Vedic Discourse," 19. 
49 Cf. section 1.2. 

50 Sementsov, Problemy interpretatsii brahmanicheskoy prozy, 27—46. 

51 On the phenomenon of the head splitting apart, cf. Black, The Character of the Self in 
Ancient India, 65, 80, 185. 

52 Black interprets Yajfiavalkya's refusal to speak in public as “a rather unusual method to si- 
lence his opponent,” and supposes that Yajfavalkya’s opponent had caught him in a contradic- 
tion (Black, Character of the Self, 76—77). Similarly, referring to conversations with gandharvas, 
Black suggests that the actual participants in the talk were females, but the male interlocutors 
totally denied their agency and attributed their words to gandharvas (Black, Character of the 
Self, 171) A modern reader could indeed discredit the existence of secret knowledge and gandhar- 
vas, but there is no doubt that the authors of ancient texts could have held another opinion. A 
positive attitude towards the supernatural phenomena described in the Upanisads is justified if 
we consider these texts a depiction of historical events. However, in a study of the worldview of 
the people of premodern India, positive criticism may appear redundant. 
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This kind of argument may have been unusual for the prevalent scholastic 
discourse at that time. For example, Usasta Cakrayana protests against the os- 
tensive definitions (i.e. defining by pointing out examples) of Brahman and 
Atman, which, he claims, are similar to pointing and uttering, *This is the cow 
and that is the horse.”°* Yajfiavalkya objects that it is impossible to objectify 
and define something that is the basis of all cognitive processes. It is impossible 
to see the seer who sees, to hear the hearer who hears, to think of the thinker 
who thinks, to cognize the cognizer who cognizes (BAU IIL.A).?^ 

Thus, verbal agonism in Upanisadic disputes was not a competition in logi- 
cal debate. Such disputes were rather based on secret intuitive knowledge, 
which was the main criterion for the validity of verbal utterances. Participants 
in these disputes could only demonstrate in some nondiscursive manner that 
they possess this knowledge and win - or lose (and even lose their heads) if 
their claims were invalid. 


3.4 From Agonistic Dialogues to Teacher-Pupil Discourse 


In the dialogues of the early prose Upanisads, two general types can be distin- 
guished: agonistic disputes between brahmins, or brahmins and ksatriyas, and 
the instruction of a pupil by a teacher. Teacher-pupil relations were indeed im- 
portant in the discourse of the Upanisads. Generally, in BAU, the majority of 
the dialogues are of the agonistic type, whereas in ChU, instruction prevails. 
However, in some cases, agonistic disputes end up as instruction, as the partic- 
ipant who loses a dispute becomes the pupil of the winner. In BAU II.1 and 
II.2, after their opponents recognize defeat, AjataSatru and Yajnavalkya take 
their hands. This gesture is usually associated with upanayana, meaning that 
they initiate their opponents as pupils.” Only after that do they instruct their 
former rivals in secret teachings (in the case of Yajfiavalkya, this teaching is not 
to be explicated in public). Similarly, in BAU VI.2, Gautama asks Jaivali 
Pravahana to answer the questions that Jaivali had previously posed to 
Gautama's son, but Jaivali refuses to teach him unless Gautama declares him- 
self his pupil.” 


53 asau gaur-asaáv-a$va iti. 

54 na drster-drastaram pa$yeh. na $ruteh srotaram Srnuyah. na mater-mantaram manvithah. 
na vijfiater-vijiataram vijaniyah. 

55 Black, The Character of the Self in Ancient India, 77. 

56 Similarly, in the Milindapariha (a work far removed from Vedic tradition), the king Milinda, 
after his defeat in the contest, moves to a deserted place together with Nagasena, which might 
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Secret knowledge can be requested as a boon by a pupil (BAU IV.3). 
Alternatively, one may offer gifts to a teacher in order to become his pupil, as 
in the case of Jana$ruti, who offered Raikva hundreds of cows, gold, a vehicle, 
and, last but not least, his own daughter as a wife (ChU IV.2). But becoming a 
pupil does not guarantee receiving instruction. Prajapati tried to deceive his pu- 
pils with false teachings (ChU VIII.7-12). Satyakama Jabala spent several years 
looking after his teacher's cows, and only once they numbered one thousand 
was he instructed: at first, by animals and fire, and only after that, by the 
teacher (ChU IV.4-9). Satyakama, in turn, did not instruct his pupil Upakosala, 
who spent twelve years after upanayana keeping the sacrificial fires burning; 
only after Upakosala abstained from eating did he receive instruction from the 
fires (ChU IV.10-14). Both stories probably refer to a kind of trial that a pupil 
must pass through, becoming fit to receive knowledge. It was fitness of a super- 
natural kind that enabled them to receive instruction from natural phenomena. 

Notably, in the Upanisads, instruction is usually received when a pupil is in 
some kind of stress.” Examples of such distressed parties are unsuccessful dis- 
putants whose views have been refuted; Maitreyi, whose husband is going to 
leave her (BAU II.4; IV.5); Svetaketu, who is unable to answer his father's ques- 
tion after twelve years of study (ChU VI.1); and Naciketas, cursed by his own fa- 
ther and facing Yama, the god of death (Katha Upanisad). It can be assumed 
that irrational nondiscursive knowledge of the Upanisads is to be comprehended 
by someone who suddenly becomes confused: whose former convictions and be- 
liefs turn out to be invalid. In the narrative logic of the text, the agonistic dispute 
becomes just a preliminary episode that precedes instruction. The outcome of a 
real dispute is indeed unpredictable. But it is a written cliché in the Upanisads 
and some other texts that a potential pupil engages in a dispute with his future 
teacher and loses, giving the author of the text the opportunity to transmit his 
teaching.” 

In summary, the brahmodya dialogues of the Upanisads are very diverse, as 
they represent different kinds of social interactions: from agonistic disputes to in- 
structional tutorials. The participants of the dialogues possess names and personal 
history, and (contrary to the Brahmanic tradition of the ritualized, cyclic exchange 
of questions) their contests end in victory or defeat. The validity of the statements 


imply the practice of receiving instruction from the teacher. On the parallels between the struc- 
ture of the archaic brahmodya and disputes in the Milindapanha, cf. Vasilkov 1993. 

57 I thank Dr. Paribok for this observation. 

58 This narrative device is quite common in Pali suttas. In the Payasi-sutta, at the end of the 
dispute, Payasi admits that he was convinced by the very first parable of Kassapa, but contin- 
ued to object, as he wanted to hear more of Kassapa's answers. 
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in Upanisadic contests is usually justified not by means of rational argument, but 
through the charisma of the participant and his association with nondiscursive 
knowledge. At the same time, the agonistic features of brahmodyas in the early 
prose Upanisads should not be overestimated, as these texts are distinguished by 
their deliberate composition, in the frames of which verbal contests can be consid- 
ered a narrative device, adopted by anonymous authors in order to express certain 
views and teachings. 


4 Nonagonistic Discussions in the Mahabhasya 
4.1 Dialogues in the Mahabhasya 


Patafijali's Mahabhasya (2nd century BCE) is a work that occupies an intermedi- 
ate spot between Vedic texts and Sastric philosophical discourse. The Indian 
grammatical tradition (vyakarana) that this text belongs to was initially an aux- 
iliary Vedic discipline (vedanga), intended to ensure correct linguistic usage in 
the course of ritual. Panini's Astadhyayi (fifth to sixth century BCE), the funda- 
mental text of this tradition, went far beyond this practical purpose by provid- 
ing a comprehensive description of Sanskrit based on an elaborate technique of 
linguistic analysis. The Mahabhasya (MBh), the foundational commentary on 
the Astadhyayi, is generally concerned with linguistic problems. Still, it reveals 
certain affinities with Vedic ritualism as well as with later philosophical dis- 
course.?? In this section, I will analyze the dialogues in the introductory chapter 
of the MBh (the “Paspasa”), aiming to reveal structural similarities with 
Brahmanic brahmodyas and Upanisadic disputes. 

The MBh is composed as a dialogue that echoes the discussion between a 
teacher and his pupils. Later on, this narrative form becomes typical of the 
commentary genre. The participants in a dialogue are generally anonymous, 
but their competence varies from that of a beginner to a more experienced 
speaker, and, finally, of an expert (Patafijali?), whose words are marked with 
ity-aha (“he said”). Discussing different grammatical and philosophical prob- 
lems, speakers apply processes of rational inquiry or support their statements 


59 The relation of the MBh with Vedic ritualism is evident in the discussion of the aims of 
grammar in the introductory chapter (the *Paspa$a"). Evidence of $ástric discourse in the MBh 
has recently been discussed in Emilie Aussant, “Vyakaranic Texts and Sastric Discourse,” The 
Journal of Value Inquiry 49, no. 4 (2015): 551-566. 
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by relying on authoritative opinion (quotations from the Vedas, opinions of the 
grammarians of the past). The dialogues are quite vivid. Speakers question why 
should one study grammar rather than learning words and phrases of ordinary 
language by heart. They also cite verses of uncertain origin and suspicious con- 
tent.$? In this section, I will analyze the structure of the conversations in the two 
passages of MBh: the definition of the word, and the discussion of Katyayana’s 
varttika: siddhe $abdàrthasambandhe (“word, referent, and relation [between 
them] being permanent [. . .]”).°’ My intention here is to demonstrate that the 
discursive structure of these passages generally follows a pattern similar to that 
found in the Vedic and Upanisadic texts discussed in the previous sections. The 
use of the dialogue form is adopted here not as a literary depiction of an actual 
act of communication, but rather as a means to illustrate different perspectives 
on a problem. 


4.2 Definition of the Word in the “Paspasa” 


The MBh begins with the claim that this text contains instruction concerning 
words. After that, the expected question arises: what is a word? 


“Now [I pronounce the word] ‘cow’; what is the word [here]??? Is the word that which pos- 
sesses a form endowed with dewlap, tail, hump, hooves, and horns?" 

“No,” he said,*? “That is called material (dravya)."9^ 

“Then, is the word that moving, stirring, twinkling?” 

“No,” he said, “That is called action (kriyda).” 

“Then, is the word that white, dark, black, red, or gray?” 

“No,” he said, “That is called quality (guna).” 

“Then, is the word that [which is] nondifferent in the differentiated, nondestroyable in 
destroyable, something general?” 

“No,” he said, “That is called universal shape (akrti).” 

“What is the word, then?” 


60 As in the case of the pramattagita; see Franz Kielhorn, ed., The Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of 
Patafijali, vol. 1 (Bombay: Government Central Book Depot, 1880), 3. 

61 This is a provisional translation. In section 3.3, the translation of the varttika will be dis- 
cussed in more detail. 

62 This way of reasoning is indeed similar to Yajfiavalkya’s ostensive definition of Atman in 
BAU IIL4. 

63 The words “ity-a@ha” mark the most authoritative opinion, probably that of Patafijali. 

64 The meaning of the term dravya in different contexts varies from individual thing to the 
material of which the thing is made (substance). Later, as we will see, Patafijali intentionally 
plays with these meanings. 
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“The word is that from which, being uttered, the image of the object possessing a dewlap, 
tail, hump, hooves, and horns arises in mind. Or the word is the sound whose meaning is 
well-known among people." 


The definition of a word, as introduced in this passage, seems quite compre- 
hensive, but the full dialogue leaves readers a bit confused. It is hard to assume 
that someone would really suppose a word to be identical with the material ob- 
ject it describes, or with certain actions, qualities, or a general/universal form. 
For the same reason, it is also unlikely that these assumptions express the 
views of some other school of grammar. Thus, most probably, these assump- 
tions do not depict an actual conversation of the agonistic type or a dialogue 
between a teacher and his pupils. 

At the same time, the parallels between the concepts mentioned in this dia- 
logue and the four padarthas of Vaisesika — dravya, guna, karma, and samanya - 
are quite obvious.°° In sum, the four concepts used in the dialogue provide a 
framework for the description of the nonlinguistic reality the words refer to, as in 
order to define the word, one should also define or describe its possible referents. 
Thus it seems plausible that the dialogue in this passage of the MBh is a narrative 
device by means of which this important information is conveyed. The same nar- 
rative device was applied in the Upanisadic dialogues (cf. section 2.2) for the sake 
of exhaustiveness of description. There is no point in supposing direct affinities 
between early prose Upanisads and the MBh. This is likely an indication that the 


65 

- atra gaur-ity-atra kah $abdah? kim yat-tat-sasna-langüla-kakuda-khura-visani- 
artha-rüpam sa $abdah? 

- mnety-àha. dravyam nama tat. 

- yat-tarhi tad-ingitam cestitam nimisitam sa $abdah? 

- mnety-àha. kriya nama sa. 

-  yat-tarhi tac-chuklo nilah krsnah kapilah kapota iti sa Sabdah? 

- mnety-àha. guno nama sah. 

- yattarhi bhinnesv-abhinnam chinnesv-achinnam samanyabhitam sa $abdah? 

- mnety-àha. akrtir-nama sa. 

- kas-tarhi $abdah? 

-  yenoccaritena sasna-langüla-kakuda-khura-visaninam sampratyayo bhavati sa $abdah. 
athava pratita-padarthako loke dhvanih $abda ity-ucyate (Kielhorn, The Vyakarana-Mah 
abhasya of Patafijali, 1). 

66 The MBh probably predates the Vai$esikasütras, though Patafijali might have been ac- 
quainted with the proponents of some proto-VaiSesika school (such as the “knowers of sub- 
stances, qualities, and motions" (dravyagunakarmajfia) referred to in the Mahabharata); see 
Wilhelm Halbfass, On Being and What There Is: Classical Vai$esika and the History of Indian 
Ontology (New York: State University of New York Press, 1992), 75. In any case, this classifica- 
tion of categories is to a certain extent linguistically stipulated. 
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use of a dialogue not as a depiction of an agonistic dispute, but as a narrative 
device intended to create a comprehensive worldview, was utilized in premodern 
Indian literary tradition. 


4.3 Discussion of Katyayana's varttika “siddhe 
Sabdarthasambandhe” 


Katyayana’s varttikas are supplementary to Panini’s sütras. The varttikas were 

composed ca. third century BCE and exist only in the body of Patafijali's com- 

mentary. In this section, I will focus on Patafijali's commentary on the vdarttika 

“siddhe Sabdarthasambandhe.” This varttika is preceded in the “Paspasa” by 

the discussion of two questions: 

(1) Is the referent of the word a dravya (material thing) or ákrti (generic/univer- 
sal form)? 

(2) Is the word permanent (nitya) or to be produced [from the morphemes by 
means of grammatical procedures]) (kārya)? 


Patafijali proposes nonphilosophical (“grammatical”) answers for both ques- 
tions. For the first question, he admits both possibilities, as each can be sup- 
ported by Panini’s sütras. Regarding the second question, Patafijali relies on 
Vyadi's Samgraha,®’ where this problem has been examined with the final con- 
clusion that, irrespective of how one may answer this question, grammatical 
rules should be elaborated.5? 

After that, the first part of the varttika is introduced: “siddhe sabdartha- 
sambandhe |. . .]”® I will discuss the exact translation and interpretation of the 
varttika in detail below, but it can be generally rendered as follows: “The word, 
referent,’° and relation [between them] being permanent [. . .]” 


67 An extensive grammatical work that predates Patafijali. It was lost in the period between 
Patafijali and Bhartrhari. 

68 Kielhorn, The Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patafijali, 6. 

69 The following parts are discussed later in the “Paspasa.” The complete varttika is: siddhe 
Sabdarthasambandhe lokato ’rthaprayukte Sabdaprayoge $àstrena dharmaniyamah yatha 
laukikavaidikesu. 

70 “Referent” seems to be the most neutral equivalent for Sanskrit artha. This term, in dif- 
ferent contexts, means “thing,” “object,” “meaning,” “aim,” etc. In later linguistic philosophy, 
the meaning of artha may vary between “meaning,” “thing meant,” and “(external) thing”; cf. 
Jan E. M. Houben, The Sambandha-samuddesa. Chapter on Relation and Bhartrhari’s Philosophy 
of Language (Groningen: Gonda Indological Studies, 1995), 35. Patafijali, as we will see, also 
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In the extensive subsequent commentary, Patafijali proposes different ways 
in which the compound in the varttika can be analyzed and discusses their phil- 
osophical implications. The passage is composed in the form of a dialogue, but 
it remains uncertain whether different modes of interpretation, generally intro- 
duced with the words athavà “or,” belong to different speakers or if they are 
articulated by the author of the text. In any case, this passage is of a polyphonic 
nature, as it comprises a number of mutually exclusive views without giving 
priority to any one of them. 

The different opinions expressed in the passage under consideration are 
distinguished on the basis of the two criteria: 

(a) The way in which the compound sabdarthasambandhe is analyzed: either as 
Sabde ’rthe sambandhe ca “the word, referent, and relation [between them]” 
or as Sabde ’rthasambandhe, “the word and its relation with the referent"; 

(b) The general view of the referent (whether it is dravya or ákrti) and the way 
in which the concepts of dravya and akrti are interpreted: as permanent en- 
tities (with the word siddha meaning “permanent”) or as produced entities 
(with the word siddha meaning *accomplished"). 


In sum, the number of opinions discussed may be said to be five: 

(1) The varttika is analyzed as siddhe Sabde ’rthe sambandhe ca “the word, ref- 
erent, and relation [between them] being permanent." The referent is be- 
lieved to be àkrti, not dravya, since the word siddha is understood here as a 
synonym of nitya “permanent,” and it is the universal (akrti) that is perma- 
nent, not the individual material object (dravya).” 

(2) The varttika is analyzed as siddhe śabde ’rthasambandhe ca “the word and 
its relation with the referent being permanent." This reading does not 
imply that the referent per se is permanent, so in this case, the referent can 
be an impermanent dravya (individual material object). 

(3) The varttika is analyzed as siddhe $abde ’rthe sambandhe ca “the word, ref- 
erent, and relation [between them] being permanent." The referent is again 


admitted different interpretations of artha, but in the context of the varttika, it can be generally 
rendered as "referent," i.e. something to which a linguistic unit refers. 
71 atha kam punar padartham matvaisa vigrahah kriyate siddhe $abde 'rthe sambandhe ceti? 

akrtim-ity-aha. 

kuta etat? 

akrtir-tarhi nityà dravyam-anityam (Kielhorn, The Vyakarana-Mahàbhasya of Patañjali, 7). 
72 atha dravye padarthe katham vigrahah kartavyah? 

siddhe Sabde ’rthasambandhe ceti. nityo hy-arthavatam-arthair-abhisambandhah (Kielhorn, 
Patafijali, 7). 
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dravya. But it is suggested that dravya is considered the permanent sub- 
stance here. In this case, dravya is opposed to akrti as the impermanent 
form this substance temporarily acquires.” 

(4) The varttikà is analyzed as siddhe śabde ’rthe sambandhe ca “the word, ref- 
erent, and relation [between them] being permanent." The referent is again 
ākrti. Akrti here is understood as the form, previously considered to be im- 
permanent. Now it is claimed that even the form can be considered perma- 
nent, since having ceased to exist in one place, it still exists somewhere 
else in some other material substrate (dravya).” 

(5) The varttika is analyzed as siddhe śabde ’rthe sambandhe ca “the word, ref- 
erent, and relation [between them] being permanent." It is not important 
what the referent is: it is enough to underline that it is permanent.” 


Different attitudes are enumerated in this passage in order to demonstrate that 
different views on the nature of the referent of the word can be supported by 
alternative readings of the varttika. The problem of whether words refer to uni- 
versals or to individual objects has been discussed by grammarians before 
Patafijali. In this passage, he evidently plays with different meanings of the 
terms dravya and akrti, aiming to demonstrate that each interpretation can be 
justified. The fifth item on the list is probably intended to support the notion of 
grammar as the universal discipline, compatible with different philosophical 
doctrines. The same message is expressed in the prior discussion of whether 
the word is permanent, or to be produced./? Elsewhere, Patafijali claims that 
grammar embraces all other traditions: sarvavedaparisadam hidam $üstram."" 

It should be mentioned that Patafijali does not specify which view is the 
most convincing to him. It is probably his intention to discuss and justify mutu- 
ally exclusive views in order to represent the full range of opinions. Different 
views may complement each other, highlighting different aspects of reality. 


73 athava dravya eva padartha esa vigrahah nyayyah siddhe $abde 'rthe sambandhe ceti. 
dravyam hi nityam-akrtir-anitya (Kielhorn, Patajijali,7). 
74 akrtav-api padartha esa vigraho nyayyah siddhe Sabde ’rthe sambandhe ceti. 

nanu coktam-akrtir-anityeti. 

naitad-asti. nityakrtih. 

katham? 

na kvacid-uparateti krtva sarvatroparata bhavati dravyantarastha tüpalabhyate (Kielhorn, 
Patanijali, 7). 
75 athava kim na etenedam nityam-idam-anityam-idam-iti. yan-nityam tam padartham 
matvaisa vigrahah kriyate siddhe Sabde ’rthe sambandhe ceti (Kielhorn, Patafijali, 7). 
76 Kielhorn, Patafijali, 6. 
77 Kielhorn, Patafijali, 400. 
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Similar trends were noticed in Brahmanic texts with their distinction of differ- 
ent levels of description (adhyatma, adhiyajfía, adhidaiva), each being valid in 
a certain context. Later on, a similar approach became the distinctive feature of 
Bhartrhari's perspectivism. 

Despite the general expectation that a commentary text must contain dia- 
logues of an agonistic type, with the pürvapaksa refuted and uttarapaksa es- 
tablished, in these two passages from the “Paspasa,” dialogues appear as 
discursive devices. The dialogue form is employed for the sake of comprehensive- 
ness because the utterances of different speakers complement each other, in sum 
creating a multidimensional outlook. 


5 Conclusion 


Indian traditions of dialogue on ritualistic, philosophical, and scholastic topics 
originated in the agonistic verbal contests of the Vedic poets and reached their 
pinnacle in the agonistic classical vada. Textual evidence from the period in be- 
tween presents a vast variety of dialogues that were not agonistic, ranging from 
the fixed, ritualized exchange of riddles to dialogue as a narrative device, and 
from disputes on secret, nondiscursive matters to the instruction of a pupil by a 
teacher. In many cases, the dialogues in the texts do not represent instances of 
actual communication; rather, they appear as narrative devices. As a result, the 
focus of my study has shifted gradually from matters of social interaction to tex- 
tual practice. The dialogue form enables the authors to examine different view- 
points in order to present a comprehensive perspective of the universe or other 
issues under consideration. There would be no point in trying to trace the direct 
continuity between different types of nonagonistic communication, as repre- 
sented in the Brahmanas, Upanisads, and the MBh. But it was the general ten- 
dency toward inclusivism and polyphony that stipulated the development of 
textual practices of a nonagonistic character in premodern Indian culture. These 
tendencies can and should be traced in the further history of Indian philosophy. 


Abbreviations 
Rgveda (RV) 
Vajasaneyi Samhita (VS) 


Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (BAU) 
Chandogya Upanisad (ChU) 
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Marie-Héléne Gorisse 
6 The Legitimation of an Authoritative 
Discourse in Jainism 


Jain theories of authority (aptatva) can be productively read as reactions to a fun- 
damental philosophical issue — namely, in the situation of the coexistence of two 
contradictory discourses, both recognized as authoritative by different traditions, 
what are the means available to distinguish between them? Some of the solutions 
posed to address this problem of contradiction include consistency with practice, 
the consensus of a community, the conformity of the discourse at stake with uni- 
versal laws such as coherence, or appeal to faith or extramundane knowledge. 

This paper analyzes the development of critical strategies employed by Jain 
thinkers to establish the authority of the Jain corpus by refuting theses pro- 
moted by competitors from outside of the community. To trace this develop- 
ment, I focus on the Aptamimamsa (Investigation on Authority; AMi), composed 
by Samantabhadra (530-590). This text provides an illustrative case study for 
my analysis because it marks a transition from a conception in which the reli- 
ability criterion of an authoritative discourse is the authoritative character of 
the speaker, to a conception in which the validity and soundness of the dis- 
course itself are foremost. The text's authorship is also significant, since 
Samantabhadra is one of the first Jain authors to attempt to logically prove 
the omniscience of the Jain teachers, and the first one to link this doctrine to 
the celebrated Jain theory of *non-one-sidedness" (anekantavada). 


1 Characteristics of Authoritative Discourse 
in Jainism 


1.1 Why Rely on Authoritative Discourse? 


Phenomena that escape our ability to know them are either knowable by ordi- 
nary cognition yet out of reach due to a given context, or unknowable by ordi- 
nary cognition. Representatives of the first category are the fact that I cannot 
know the color of Henry IV's horse due to temporal remoteness, nor the trajectory 
of a butterfly situated on another continent due to spatial remoteness. Likewise, 
establishing the railway timetables lies beyond my current understanding and 
knowledge of train traffic, because of an accidental lack of competence in this 


@ Open Access. © 2020 Marie-Hélène Gorisse, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed 
under a Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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matter. Yet if a competent epistemic agent transfers his knowledge to me, it is 
then possible for me to have correct knowledge concerning these phenomena. 
Consenting to rely not only on one's own experience, but on the experience of 
others as well, is vital and we make constant use of this form of knowledge. To 
accept that we rely on the knowledge of others does not lessen the importance of 
personal experience, since indirect knowledge must be assimilated through per- 
sonal experience. In this dynamic, even the Buddhists, who insist on the primacy 
of self-knowledge, recognize the importance of reliable instruction. 

Examples of the second category - namely, phenomena that transcend 
human cognition in every context — include the nature of the soul, what happens 
after death, or the conditions that will cause the end of the world. Knowledge of 
these phenomena is essential, however, because this knowledge conditions our 
spiritual progress and realization of a proper human life. Furthermore, unlike a 
verifiable assertation, such as “quinine cures fever," the assertion that “we gain 
heaven by virtue"! cannot be verified. Therefore, if such assertions are uttered by 
more advanced epistemic agents, relying on those persons would require new 
methods of legitimation. 

The Jain tradition recognizes the necessity of relying on figures of authority 
to verify assertations that require extraordinary cognition. Examples of this ne- 
cessity are presented in the seminal works of Umasvati, the Tattvadrthasitra 
(Treatise on What There Is; henceforth TS) and his commentary on the same 
work, the Tattvàrthasütrabhàsya (TSBh), written between 150 CE and 350 CE. In 
these works, Umasvati makes the following claims: 


TSBh 1.20.15. But knowledge from testimony ($rutajfianam) has the three times as its 
range and perceives objects that have been produced, that have been destroyed, and that 
have not [yet] been produced.? 


TSBh 1.20.23. Knowledge from testimony, due to the quality of being conveyed by all- 
knowing beings and due to the infinity of what is to be known, has a greater range than 
knowledge by ordinary cognition.? 


TSBh 1.20.26. It is also for the sake of easy understanding, discerning, reasoning, and the 
operation of consciousness.“ 


1 These two examples are from Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, vol. 2 (London: 
Georges Allen & Unwin, 1923), 94. 

2 $rutajfianam tu trikalavisayam utpannavinastanutpannarthagrahakam. The author wishes to 
address her deepest thanks to Lucas Den Boer, who made available to her the draft of his edi- 
tion and translation of the TSBh that will be part of his PhD dissertation. The translations of 
the TSBh used in this article are modifications of Den Boer's translation. 

3 sarvajfiapranitatvad ānantyāc ca jfieyasya $rutajfianam matijfíanan mahàvisayam. 

4 sukhagrahanavijfianapohaprayogartham ca. 
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These quotes can be interpreted as showing the usefulness of authoritative dis- 
course in the cases of phenomena that are temporally remote, phenomena that 
are unknowable by ordinary cognition, and phenomena on which a given episte- 
mic agent is not competent, respectively. More importantly, these examples point 
to a remarkable attitude on the part of Jain philosophers, who collapse the two 
discrete categories of phenomena knowable by ordinary cognition and phenom- 
ena beyond the reach of ordinary cognition into one overarching category. The ra- 
tionale for this collapsing of categories is that every aspect of the world is, in 
principle, knowable by human beings. There is no essential epistemic incom- 
petence, but only a transitory, accidental one. Although metaphysical phe- 
nomena may exist that elude comprehension through conventional epistemic 
competencies and limits, human beings are in principle able to evolve and to 
attain higher epistemic competencies that would allow them to comprehend 
all phenomena. The aim of this paper is to investigate the consequences of 
this Jain stance on the methods of validating an authoritative discourse. 


1.2 The Different Types of Authoritative Discourse 


The Tattvarthasutra is considered the first work of classical, postcanonical 
Jainism. Its inaugural characterization of an authoritative discourse exhibits a 
primarily religious and doctrinal perspective. The author's intent is to legitimize 
the Jain doctrinal corpus, which describes correct faith and knowledge and pre- 
scribes correct behavior; rather than an emphasis on the nature and function of 
the means to gain new knowledge, as one might expect. 

This emphasis on legitimizing doctrine has two main consequences for our 
investigation. First, the kinds of cognition are “distinguished mainly on the 
basis of the role they play in religious practice."? More specifically, “knowledge 
by testimony” (srutajfíanam), that is to say, knowledge acquired by relying on 
the report of speakers endowed with authority, is distinguished from ordinary 
knowledge because it has a deeper soteriological relevance. Indeed, as we have 
already mentioned, knowledge by testimony is foremost in this dynamic, be- 
cause phenomena that transcend ordinary human cognition, such as the soul, 
are those that condition our spiritual progress toward the realization of a proper 
human life. Second, the type of reliable discourses typically considered in Jain 


5 Piotr Balcerowicz, “Siddhasena Mahamati and Akalanka Bhatta: A Revolution in Jaina 
Epistemology," Journal of Indian Philosophy 44 (2016): 1000. 

6 The soteriological relevance of testimony is important insofar that, as remarked by Balcerowicz 
(see n. 5), knowledge by testimony precedes ordinary knowledge in the classification enumerated 
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epistemic treatises of this early stage are not discourses on phenomena know- 
able by ordinary cognition, yet accidentally out of reach; rather, the focus is on 
phenomena inaccessible by ordinary perception or reasoning. As a result, (i) 
the text focuses on teachers who have experienced an epistemic transformation 
that has granted them extraordinary knowledge; (ii) since it is impossible to 
verify such statements, the validation of authoritative teaching depends upon 
the faith one has in the authoritative teachers. For the testimony of such teach- 
ers to be classified as valid knowledge requires that the status of the speaker 
and not the content of the teaching is the condition for validity. 

In the following verse from his Tattvarthasitra, Umasvati characterizes tes- 
timony as follows: 


TS 1.20. Testimony (ruta) is preceded by ordinary cognition (mati). [It consists of] two 
[varieties], the many [outer limbs], and the twelve [inner limbs]. 


There are many classifications of the types of cognition in Jainism.? In the 
Agamic period (6th century BCE to ca. 4th century CE), five types are recognized: 
ordinary cognition (mati), testimony (Sruta), cosmic knowledge (avadhi), mental 
knowledge (manahparyaya),’ and absolute knowledge (kevala). Then, attempts 
are made to incorporate Naiyayika conceptions, especially the distinction be- 
tween direct and indirect cognition, as well as the classification into perception 
(pratyaksa), inference (anumdna), analogy (upamdna), and authoritative dis- 
course (Sabda). Umasvati, who rejects the influence of Nyaya, but neverthe- 
less has to take their contribution to epistemology into account, succeeded 
in maintaining the traditional fivefold Jain classification by incorporating percep- 
tion, inference, and analogy into the Jain concept of “ordinary cognition.”’° As 
expressed in TS 1.20, Umasvati's definition of authoritative teaching as preceded 


in canonical texts such as the Later Chapters, the Uttaradhyayanasütra (UttS), written in the first 
centuries CE. See UttS 28.4 in Herman Jacobi, Jain Sütras, vol.2, Sacred Books of the East 45 (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1895), 152: knowledge is fivefold: testimony, ordinary cognition, cosmic 
knowledge, mental knowledge, and absolute knowledge. 

7 Srutam matipürvam dvyanekadvadasabhedam. 

8 This is a specificity of Jainism. While other traditions admit one minimal and clearly defined 
set of kinds of cognition, Jains admit many types of cognition, and different authors offer dif- 
ferent classifications. 

9 The traditional translation of “manahparyaya,” a perceptual-like awareness of mental phe- 
nomena, is “telepathy” or “mind-reading.” Lucas Den Boer suggests translating it as “mental 
perception.” In order to go further in the homogenization of the classification, I will adopt the 
expression “mental knowledge.” 

10 This is fully developed in Indra Chandra Shastri, Jaina Epistemology, Parshwanath Vidyapeeth 
Research Series 50 (Varanasi: Parshwanath Vidyapeeth Research Institute, 1990), 196-213. On the 
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by ordinary cognition means that acquiring knowledge through the instruction of 
a reliable person involves first the hearing of a discourse or the perceiving of a 
text. The knowledge content transmitted by the reliable speaker can in principle 
come from any type of cognition, that is to say not only from ordinary knowledge, 
visual or auditive perception, and reasoning, but also from extramundane knowl- 
edge such as mental knowledge or absolute knowledge. 

What Umasvati intended with this definition is not just any type of trustworthy 
discourse, but rather, the Jain doctrinal corpus itself. The inner limbs he refers 
to consist of the twelve canonical texts recognized by $vetambara Jains. These 
are explicitly enumerated by Umasvati in his commentary, at TSBh 1.20.10, and in- 
clude Acára, Sütrakrta, Sthana, Samavaya, Vyakhyaprajfiapti, Jriatadharmakatháh, 
Updsakadhyayanadasah, Antakrddasah, Anuttaropapatikada$ah, Prasnavyakarana, 
Vipákasütra, and Drstipáta." As for the outer limbs, they consist of the many texts 
of the Jain noncanonical corpus. Both types of teaching come from teachers versed 
in Jain doctrines, although the first type of teaching is more closely related to omni- 
scient “godlike” teachers. According to the tradition, the canonical texts have been 
taught by the all-knowing Jinas and transmitted to humanity by their pupils, who 
are the leaders of the respective Jain lineages (ganadhara) and who have supernatu- 
ral properties." 

While Umasvati includes both kinds of teaching in his commentary, he 
clearly puts an emphasis on the teaching of the Jinas. This emphasis is strong 
enough for him to formulate the following equivalence: 


TSBh 1.20.2. Testimony, the words of an authority, scriptural tradition, teaching, tradi- 
tion, sacred tradition, sacred writings, and the words of the Jinas are synonyms.” 


In order to better grasp the implications of this equivalence for the definition of 
authoritative discourse, I now move to discuss the characteristics of these au- 
thoritative teachers who are omniscient religious figures. 


evolution of the classification of types of knowledge in Jainism, including the status of testimony 
in them, see also Balcerowicz, “Siddhasena Mahāmati and Akalanka Bhatta.” 

11 On this topic, the commentary of Pandit Sukhlalji on the Treatise on What There Is is an 
almost word-for-word exposition, in the form of a discussion, of this part of Umasvati's TSBh. 
This commentary is translated in English in K. K. Dixit, Pandit Sukhlalji’s Commentary on 
Tattvarthasütra of Vacaka Umasvati, Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series 44 (Ahmedabad: Lalbhai 
Dalpatbhai Institute of Indology, 1974), 38. 

12 TSBh 1.20.21-22. 

13 $rutam àptavacanam àgamah upade$a aitihyam àmnayah pravacanam jinavacanam ity 
anarthantaram. 
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1.3 Characterizing the Authoritative Teacher 


The Nyayasütra (Treatise on Logic; NS), a treatise on Naiyayika obedience writ- 
ten by Gautama around the second century CE, is the interdoctrinal reference 
work for epistemological considerations in classical India. There, an authorita- 
tive discourse is defined in the following terms: 


NS 1.1.7. Authoritative discourse is the teaching of a reliable person.” 


In this seminal definition, the focus on the speaker is evident. This focus will 
remain in most later works of the pan-Indian epistemological paradigm. The 
construction of the omniscient teacher as the irrefutable single source of a di- 
verse textual tradition is an effective tool for the philosopher who wishes to es- 
tablish the validity of his entire doctrinal corpus. Alongside the refutation of 
selected conceptions of other traditions, Jain, Buddhist, and Naiyayika philoso- 
phers have composed texts that validate the omniscience of their respective 
founders, and hence of the whole of their respective traditional corpora, the 
teachings of such extraordinary beings. 

Now, one consequence of the fact that authoritative teaching depends upon a 
person is that it is embedded within the intention of this person, in the sense that 
no mundane speaker express herself in a decontextualized, universal manner. Yet, 
testimony is also presented as that which can properly function as an objective 
means of knowledge (pramana), that is to say, as knowledge of what exists and not 
knowledge of a discourse on what exists. It is important to understand that both 
characterizations, subjective teaching and objective means of knowledge, can co- 
exist only if the teacher has no intention at all, as we will now see. 

In the NS, the one teaching authoritative discourse is referred to as apta, 
the “one who is apt,” the “authoritative one." Let us investigate more precisely 
how this authoritative teacher is described in the Jain tradition. The first Jain to 
have formally defined the authoritative teacher is Kundakunda. “Kundakunda” 
is a name that stands for the collective authorship of a textual tradition to 
which belongs the Niyamasara (NSà; Essence of Restraints), probably written in 
the third or fourth to fifth centuries. As Balcerowicz puts it, "traditionally be- 
lieved by the Digambaras to have flourished in South India sometime before 
the first and third centuries CE, or even in the first century BCE, Kundakunda is 


14 aptopadesah $abdah. Edited and translated into French in Michel Angot, Le Nyayasütra de 
Gautama Aksapáda. Le Nyàyabhüsya d'Aksapáda Paksilasvamin (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 2009), 
286; translated into English in Ganganatha Jha, The Nyayasütra of Gautama with the Bhāşya of 
Vatsyayana and the Vartika of Uddyotakara, vol.1 (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1984), 199. 
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most probably a collective author to whom a number of works are ascribed. 
These works, all in Prakrit, were composed, compiled, and expanded on over a 
span of a few centuries between the late third, early fourth and eighth centu- 
ries” and “Kundakunda represents a rare strand within Jainism that lays em- 
phasis on reflection, meditation, and spirituality more than on asceticism and 
penance."P In his Niyamasára, Kundakunda characterizes the supreme author- 
itative teacher in the following way: 


NSà 5-8. He who is free from all defects and who is possessed of all pure attributes is the 
supreme authority. The defects are hunger, thirst, fear, anger, attachment, delusion, anx- 
iety, old age, disease, death, perspiration, fatigue, pride, indulgence, surprise, sleep, 
birth, and restlessness. One free from all these defects and possessed of sublime grandeur 
such as omniscience is called "the Perfect One." Words proceeding from his mouth, pure 
and free from the flaw of internal inconsistency, are called verbal testimony (agama).' 


A striking feature of this definition is that the authoritative speaker is presented 
as a godlike entity who has moral aptitudes before he has intellectual ones." 
Henceforth, the source of reliable discourse, where “reliable discourse" stands 
for the Jain corpus, is morally perfect.’® His omniscience is mentioned as one 


15 Piotr Balcerowicz, “The Philosophy of Mind of Kundakunda and Umasvati,” in The Oxford 
Handbook of Indian Philosophy, ed. Jonardon Ganeri (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015), 1. 
16 vavagayaasesadoso sayalagunappá have atto. chuhatanhabhiruroso rdgo moho cinta 
jarà rujamiccu; svedam kheda mado rai vinhiyanidda januvvego. nissesadosarahio 
kevalanandiparamavibhavajudo; so paramappd uccai tavvivario na paramappáà. tassa 
muhaggadavayanam puvvavaradosavirahiyam suddham; àgamamidi parikahiyam tena du 
kahiya havanti taccatthà. Translation from Nagin J. Shah, Akalanka’s Criticism of 
Dharmakirti Philosophy. A Study, Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series 11 (Ahmedabad: Lalbhai 
Dalpatbhai Institute of Indology, 1967), 35. 

17 On the link between moral and intellectual aptitudes in the discourse on authority in 
Jainism, as well as in the other traditions of India, see also Jayandra Soni, “The Notion of Apta 
in Jaina Philosophy,” in South Asian Studies Papers 17. Jain Doctrine and Practice: Academic 
Perspectives, ed. Joseph T. O’Connell (Toronto: Centre for South Asian Studies, 2000), 55 and 67. 
18 This moral requirement, systematically present in Jain texts, can also be found in 
the Naiyayika and Buddhist traditions. For example, Candrakirti (600-650), in his 
Clarification [on Nàgàrjuna's Fundamental Stances on the Way of the Middle], Prasannapada 
268.2, also requires “the removal of all faults" (prahindSesadosa); see Louis de La Vallée 
Poussin, Madhyamakavrttih. Mülamadhyamakakarikas de Nagarjuna avec la Prasannapada 
Commentaire de Candrakirti, Bibliotheca Buddhica 4 (Saint Petersburg: Académie Impériale 
des Sciences, 1905-1913). For further discussion on the topic, see Vincent Eltschinger, Penser 
l'autorité des Ecritures. La polémique de Dharmakirti contre la notion brahmanique 
orthodoxe d'un Veda sans auteur. Autour de Pramanavarttika 1.213-268 et Svavrtti, Beiträge 
zur Kultur und Geistesgeschichte Asiens 56 (Vienna: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 2007), 80 or Sarah McClintock, Omniscience and the Rhetoric of 
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characteristic that appears as a consequence of his state of moral perfection. 
Some Jain texts that describe the authoritative teacher do not even mention 
his omniscient character, but focus entirely on the fact that he has annihilated 
passions. This is the case of the Nyayavataravivrtti (Commentary to the Guide 
of Logic; NAv),? Siddharsigani’s tenth-century commentary on Siddhasena 
Mahamati's Nyayavatàra (Guide of Logic; NA). We will investigate this later in 
paragraph 2.2. 

The notion that intellectual competency is a correlate of moral competency is 
rooted in Jain conceptions of the world. More precisely, Jainism has developed 
within a framework in which virtue is the quality of the one whose acts preserve 
the best expression of the nature of everything.” Hence, there is no need to pos- 
tulate an external absolute principle discriminating good acts from bad ones, en- 
suring that good actions are being pursued, because performing good acts is also 
performing acts that will enable one to give full expression to her own nature 
through acts that benefit the individual undertaking them.” Jains also believe 
that in every living being lies a self whose nature is that of unlimited conscious- 
ness. Therefore, realizing the nature of this self by acting in a virtuous, moral 
way is tantamount to reaching higher epistemic abilities. A metaphor will help to 
explain this process in more concrete terms. Let's conceive a windowpane 
through which a landscape can be seen. The presence of a person in front of it 
causes a reflection that distorts the viewer's vision of the landscape. Karman” 


Reason. Santaraksita and Kamalasila on Rationality, Argumentation and Religious Authority 
(Boston: Wisdom, 2010), 16. The same holds for the Naiyayika tradition, originating from the 
Nydyasttrabhdsya (Commentary on the Verses on Logic; NSBh), composed by Vatsyayana 
(450-500). See NSBh 1.1.7. That person is called “reliable,” who possesses the direct and 
right knowledge of things, who is moved by a desire to make known (to others) the things 
as he knows it, and who is fully capable of speaking of it (aptah khalu saksatkrtadharma 
yathàdrstasyárthasya cikhyàpayisayà prayukta upadestà). See Angot, Le Nydyasiitra de 
Gautama Aksapdada, 286. 

19 NAv 9.1-4 in Piotr Balcerowicz, Jaina Epistemology in Historical and Comparative Perspective 
(Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 2001), 1:50. 

20 Such a conception also regularly forms the background of philosophical conceptions in 
Ancient Greece. The link between morality and the best expression of the nature of something 
is furthermore present in the use of the term “virtue,” which originally comes from the Latin 
root vir, male force, in the discourse on morality. 

21 In a conception of the world in which there is a place for every living entity. 

22 There are eight types of karman. Amongst them, only four harmful ones (ghdatiya) obstruct 
one's omniscience, namely delusory karman (mohaniya), which brings about attachment to 
incorrect views; karman that obstructs knowledge (jfidnavaraniya); karman that obstructs per- 
ception (dargandavaraniya); and the obstacle karman (antaráya), which obstructs the innate en- 
ergy of the soul. 
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is the name of such reflections in Jain soteriology, a subtle form of matter that 
manifests the states of the self and, in doing so, reduces its epistemic potency. 
By means of ascetic practices aiming at detachment, as described in the Jain 
canon, it is possible to release the self from this karmic bondage, from wrong 
acts, acts that are not ultimately good for ourselves, nor for the order of the 
world, and to become omniscient. In addition, since detachment is the path of 
this release, moral perfections will be obtained on its course thanks to the re- 
moval of passions. 

With this in mind, we can understand in greater depth Umasvati’s charac- 
terization of the Jain canonical corpus as what comes from the teaching of the 
Jinas, the revered spiritual warriors who have reached omniscience. Since the 
Jinas are liberated beings, they have no passions, which means that they do not 
interact with human beings and have no intention. Therefore, their teaching 
emanates from them as a drum emits sound.” This explains why their teaching 
(i) does not depend upon a given intention and (ii) still needs to be interpreted 
and codified to be accessible to ordinary human beings. 

By contrast, the noncanonical part of the Jain corpus - i.e. those teach- 
ings derived from the leaders of Jain lineages who have supernatural proper- 
ties and from honored Jain teachers - derives from the teaching of beings who 
still have intentions and can still interact with the mundane world. Yet, as ad- 
vanced Jain practitioners, they are already thoroughly detached from their 
passions and, in principle, have no delusive intentions. The moral superiority 
of the teachers also explains why Jain doctrinal texts are the only source of 
authoritative discourse. Only Jain texts have authors who cannot be delusive. 
A teacher who has enough knowledge to be an authoritative teacher has nec- 
essarily removed many harmful karman; she is therefore beneficial to other 
human beings by essence.” 


23 In his Ratnakarandasravakacara (RSA; Manual for the Behavior of Laymen That Is a Jewel 
Casket), Samantabhadra introduces this eloquent metaphor when he claims that an authoritative 
teacher who gives instructions does good for people without being motivated by passions, and 
that he acts for the benefit of humanity on account of his very nature, like a drum emitting sound 
at the touch of a drummer does not want anything for itself. See RSA 1.8: andtmartham vind ragaih 
Sasta $asti sato hitam. dhvanan $Silpikaraspar$üàn murajah kim apeksate (“Un-egoistically and 
dispassionately, a teacher instructs from truth what is suitable. What (else) does a muraja drum 
require to sound but the touch of a skillful hand?"); translation from Willem Bollée, Acarya 
Samantabhadra Ratnakarandasravakácàára (Mumbai: Hindi Granth Karyalay, 2012), 15. 

24 This can also explain in part the fact that "correct interpretation depends upon a teacher- 
pupil lineage or upon one's own seniority and wisdom"; see Mari Jyvasjarvi, “Retrieving the 
Hidden Meaning: Jain Commentarial Techniques and the Art of Memory," Journal of Indian 
Philosophy 38 (2010): 135. 
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As the Naiyayikas remind us, for a discourse to be reliable, it does not 
suffice for its teacher to be epistemically and morally competent; he also has 
to be linguistically competent. Vatsyayana (450-500) makes this assertion in 
his Nyayasütrabhasya (Commentary on the Verses on Logic; NSBh), in which 
an authoritative person is described as possessing direct and correct knowl- 
edge of things; as being moved by a desire to make known the things as he 
knows them; and as being fully capable of transmitting this by means of lan- 
guage. Another peculiar feature of Jainism is that in the case of omniscient 
beings, this linguistic competency is transferred to other beings also en- 
dowed with higher epistemic abilities. The intellectual and moral compe- 
tency of the Jinas transcends human abilities, but linguistic competency is 
the only one that human beings can access.” This explains the importance 
of theories of interpretation, and especially hermeneutics, in Jain philoso- 
phy. As Jyvásjárvi puts it, “the commentaries are regularly more important 
than the canon itself.” 


2 The Legitimation of Authoritative Discourse 
2.1 Choosing Reliability Criteria 


In the pan-Indian tradition, the importance of the authoritative teacher is such 
that when attempting to establish the authoritative character of a discourse, 
Jains, as well as Naiyayikas and Buddhists, first seek to establish the authorita- 
tive character of the speaker. We have seen that this is the case in the classical 
tradition of Jain epistemology, with Umasvati and Kundakunda focusing on 
the special qualities of the speaker. An interesting shift in Jain epistemology 
occurs with Siddhasena Mahamati (720—780). His Nyayavatara (Guide of Logic; 
NA), is the first Jain work to have a completely epistemic perspective, indepen- 
dent of devotion and tradition. In his work, authoritative discourse is defined 
as follows: 


NA 9. An authoritative treatise is that which has been discerned by an authoritative per- 
son, which is not negligible, which does not contradict what is accepted or what is 


25 Incidentally, the sections on authority are usually the occasion for philosophers to develop 
their theories of meaning (the relation between words and objects). 
26 Jyvásjárvi, “Retrieving the Hidden Meaning," 135. 
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experienced, which gives the instruction about reality, which is for everybody and 
which obliterates errant paths." 


The first part of the definition establishes an authoritative treatise as the prod- 
uct of the knowledge of an authoritative person. This definition clearly aligns 
Jain conceptions of authority with the Treatise on Logic's tradition of 
Naiyayika obedience, in which the teacher with special powers is the keystone 
of reliable discourse. Authoritative teaching is still defined in terms of a doc- 
trinal corpus, a "treatise" (Sdstra), and not an isolated, albeit correct claim 
about an unknown phenomenon. The shift occurs in the second half of the 
definition, when it is claimed that in order to be recognized as authoritative, a 
teaching must satisfy a list of criteria of soundness. In other words, *it is not 
tradition as such that becomes a distinct source of knowledge, but rather a 
tradition that has been systematised as a result of reasoned enquiry.”*° To sum 
it up, considerations on authoritative teaching in Jainism started at an early 
stage as an attempt to present tradition as an efficient means to acquire 
knowledge of the world. As such, authoritative teaching is distinct from ordi- 
nary cognition because only special seers could evaluate its correctness. 
Authoritative teaching then evolved as an attempt to validate a doctrinal cor- 
pus that is the product of regulated reasoning as an efficient means to acquire 
knowledge of the world. As such, it is not distinct from ordinary cognition, 
because in this conception, testimony can be verified thanks to a competent 
use of sense faculties and reason combined. In this conception, the means to 
evaluate authoritative character do not principally rely on the characteriza- 
tion of its speaker. 

Of course, the requirement that an authoritative set of assertions must stand 
the test of reason is not a novel claim by Siddhasena, but is found from in 
Jainism a very early stage. In fact, Bhadrabahu (ca. 1st and 5th century CE), in 
his Dasavaikalikaniryukti (Considerations on the Ten Evening Devotions; DVN), is 
the sole Jain author to claim that authoritative scriptures (agama) stand in no 
need of establishment by means of reasoning; they are infallible, and reasoning 
is only necessary to elucidate their meaning.” But besides this notable excep- 
tion, already in Jain paracanonical texts of the early first centuries, contradiction 


27 dptopajnam anullanghyam adrstestavirodhakam. tattvopadesakrt sáàrvam Sdastram 
kapathaghattanam. Translation from Balcerowicz, Jaina Epistemology in Historical and 
Comparative Perspective, 50. Also quoted in Eltschinger, Penser l'autorité des Écritures, 105. 
28 Purusottama Bilimoria, Sabdapramana: Word and Knowledge, Studies of Classical India 10 
(Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1988), 9; emphasis is mine. 

29 Shah, Akalanka’s Criticism of Dharmakirti Philosophy, 36. 
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(vahasya), the property of not being correct (ayukta), and contradiction with 
one's own doctrine (samaya-viruddha) are among the faults of a sacred text. The 
fact that a sacred text possesses reason (hetu-yukta) is considered one of its 
strong points.?? Likewise, classical authors focusing on the speaker also recog- 
nize internal consistency and consistency with other types of cognition as a spe- 
cial feature of the sacred text. See, for example, Kundakunda on his own 
teachings in his Samayasára ^! (Essence of the Self; SSà): 


SSà 5. I will try to reveal the nature of the Self as far as I can. Accept it if it satisfies the 
conditions of truth of the types of knowledge (pramdna). But if I fail in my description, 
you may reject it.” 


But, as is most apparent in Kundakunda, standing the test of reason is second 
to the authority of the speaker: 


NSà 8. Words proceedings from his [i.e. the authoritative speaker, free from defects] 
mouth, pure and free from the flaw of internal inconsistency, are called verbal testimony 
(agama).?? 


And this is only from Siddhasena that the sacred scriptures are not mainly estab- 
lished thanks to the special properties of the speaker. A similar position is held by 
Akalanka Bhatta (720-780), a younger contemporary of Siddhasena Mahamati.^^ 
Akalanka, as quoted by Prabhacandra (980-1065) in the Nyayakumudacandra 
(Moon on the Lotus of Logic; NKC), claims, 


NKC 632: Reliable teaching is not opposed to other kinds of cognition and does not con- 
tradict the doctrine.” 


30 Nalini Balbir, “The Perfect Sütra as Defined by the Jains,” Berliner Indologische Studien 3 
(1987): 9. 

31 In this work, from “conventional definition” to “correct definition [of the Self],” samaya came 
to mean “the Self in its true nature.” 

32 tam eyattavibhattam dayeham appano savihavena. jadi dayejja pamanam cukkijja chalam 
na ghettavvam, edited in Appaswami Chakravarti, Acarya Kundakunda's Samayasara (New 
Delhi: Bharatiya Jnanpith, 1950), 189. 

33 tassa muhaggadavayanam puvvavaradosavirahiyam suddham. àgamamidi parikahiyam 
tena dukahiyáhavamti taccatthà, edited and translated in Uggar Sain, Niyamasara (The Perfect 
Law) by Sri Kundakunda Acárya, Sacred Books of the Jainas 9 (Lucknow: Central Jaina 
Publishing House, 1931), 4. 

34 For the dating of these two authors, see Balcerowicz, *Siddhasena Mahamati and Akalanka 
Bhatta," 2. 

35 Sruteh pramàánantarabaàdhanam pirvaparavirodhas ca avisamvddah, edited in Mahendra 
Kumar Nyayacarya, Prabhdcandra’s Nyayakumudacandra. A Commentary on Bhattakalankadeva’s 
Laghiyastraya (Bombay: Manikacandra Digambara Jaina Grantha Mala, 1941), 2: 632. Also edited 
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After Akalanka, Jain philosophers built on the innovative work of the Buddhist 
philosopher Dharmakirti?? (550-610). In his Pramdnavarttika (Verses on 
Knowledge; PV) and Pramanavarttikasvavrtti (PVsV), Dharmakirti, himself 
building on his contemporary Kumarila's criticism of omniscience, insists that 
neither perception nor inference can give us access to the mental properties of 
other people. He concludes that a human being is unable to distinguish an au- 
thoritative teacher from a nonauthoritative one.?? This, in turn, makes “being au- 
thoritative" (aptatva) a useless quality when what is at stake is to evaluate the 
reliability of a given set of assertions. 

Confronted with this argument, thinkers from this major early Indian school of 
thought attempted to identify a standard for reliability that did not depend on the 
perfection of the speaker, but on the soundness of the corpora of authorita- 
tive assertions (Sástra) themselves. Dharmakirti, expanding on ideas found 
in Paksilasvamin, Dharmapala, and Bhavaviveka, provides a systematic ac- 
count of these criteria in his PV 1.108-109. First of all, a treatise must be wor- 
thy of evaluation, which means that it must be consistent, appropriate to the 
result it strives to attain, and have one of humankind's goals as its object. If a trea- 
tise merits study, we can ask ourselves whether it is prudent to regard it as reliable. 
As a test of reliability, one may strive to determine whether the propositions are 
verifiable (i.e. respectively falsifiable) by means of mundane types of knowledge. 
More concretely, (i) perception helps us to evaluate the textual passages concern- 
ing perceptible objects by establishing whether statements from the evaluated trea- 
tise are in accordance with what one experiences and sees; (ii) inference based on 
states of affair helps us to evaluate the sections concerning nonperceptible objects 
by establishing whether statements from the evaluated treatise are in accordance 
with what the laws of rationality enable us to infer from what one experiences 
and sees; and (iii) inference based on scriptures (àgamápeksanumana) helps us 
to evaluate sections concerning radically nonperceptible objects — that is to say, 


in Akalankagranthatraya (The Sum of Akalanka’s Three [Treatises]), in Mahendra Kumar Shastri, 
Akalankagranthatrayam of Sri Bhattakalankadeva, Saraswati Oriental Series 8 (Ahmedabad: 
Saraswati Pustak Bhandar, 1939). 

36 See for example Eltschinger, Penser l'autorité des Ecritures, 59 : “Pour le Mimamsaka, le 
Veda fait autorité parce qu'il n'a pas d'auteur; pour le naiyayika, le jainiste, le sivaite ou la 
plupart des bouddhistes eux-mémes, l'Écriture fait autorité parce que son énonciateur posséde 
telles ou telles qualités. |. . .] la doctrine méta religieuse de Dharmakirti invite au contraire à 
rechercher le critére de l'autorité dans l'Écriture elle-méme, l'autorité de son auteur n'étant au 
mieux que dérivée." 

37 For this dating of Dharmakirti, see Piotr Balcerowicz, *On the Relative Chronology between 
Samantabhadra and Dharmakirti," Journal of Indian Philosophy 44 (2016), 437—483. 

38 PV 2.218-219. 
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nonverifiable propositions — by establishing whether statements from the evalu- 
ated treatise are in accordance with what authoritative teachers have said.? 
Suggesting such a method, Dharmakirti is also aware of another tradition, namely 
the Naiyayika one. Indeed, in his Nyayasütrabhasya, at NSBh 1.1.8, Vatsyayana 
employs a similar strategy to evaluate reliability. He claims that, since the asser- 
tions of sages (rsi) on mundane matters (drstártha) — their Ayurveda prescriptions 
and Vedic mantras — were consistently deemed to be true, we should act from 
the assumption that their assertions on extramundane matters (adrstartha), like 
parts of Veda concerning cosmic order (dharma), are also reliable.^? 

It is evident that Siddhasena Mahamati and Akalanka place their teachings 
within this pan-Indian epistemological tradition, as evinced by their claims in 
NA 9 and NKC 632 (quoted above) that an authoritative discourse is a traditional 
text that has been systematized as a result of reasoned inquiry. 


2.2 The Problem of a Speaker's Intention 


The fact that Jain philosophers of this period share this method to evaluate reli- 
ability with the Buddhists and the Naiyayikas does not mean that they share all 
the premises that support it. Akalanka, in particular, strives to prove that the 
use of these rational criteria to evaluate the reliability of an authoritative dis- 
course does not necessarily mean that it is impossible to infer the intention of 
its speaker. In fact, the Jain tradition specifies that the intention of a speaker 
can be inferred by means of reasoning from observation. More precisely, in his 
Astaásati (Eight Hundred Verses; AS), Akalanka defends the thesis that states “a 
well-examined overt behaviour would always enable us to infer its cause, the 
internal quality. It is a rule that a well-scrutinised effect would never frustrate 
our efforts to infer its proper cause."^! 

While it is hard to determine precisely the conception of Jain philosophers 
concerning the nature of the states of the soul, it is clear that laws of causality 
apply to these states. Furthermore, these states are expressed within a karmic 
network, which is a type of subtle matter upon which physical laws apply. In 
this conception, the apparent inaccessibility of the intention of a speaker is 
merely due to the complexity of the situation to untangle, but mundane types 


39 Eltschinger, Penser l'autorité des Écritures, 105 on PVsV 1.109.1-3. 

40 This is developed for example in Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, 2:94 and in Eltschinger, 
Penser l'autorité des Écritures, 96. 

41 AS 72 as quoted by Shah, Akalanka’s Criticism of Dharmakirti Philosophy, 286: yatnatah 
pariksitam karyam kàranam nátivartata iti cet stutam prastutam. 
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of knowledge can be used to track back the causal chains of these phenomena. 
Of course, also extramundane types of knowledge, especially the direct percep- 
tion of these subtle elements, are available to the advanced Jain. This last fact 
is well documented both in theoretical treatises and in literary texts, as is made 
apparent by the following description from Cort: “like any mendicant who is far 
advanced on the Jain spiritual path, Sudharman'? had the ability to see the hid- 
den karmic state of the soul of other living beings, and so could reveal to anyone 
his or her true condition." Here, we see that even mundane types of knowledge 
can be used to evaluate a given karmic network and, in doing so, the equivalent 
state of the soul. 


3 Samantabhadra: A Specifically Jain Way 
to Establish Authority 


3.1 Between Different Reliability Criteria 


Akalanka’s thesis on the knowability of intention can be found in a commen- 
tary on the Aptamimamsá (Investigation on Authority; AMi) of Samantabhadra 
(530—590).^^ Three important authors have commented on the AMi: namely, 
Akalanka in the work just quoted, the Astasati, Eight Hundred Verses (AS); 
Vidyanandin in the Astasahasri (AS), Eight Thousand Verses, 940; and Ya$ovijaya 
in the Astasahasrivivarana (ASV), Explanation of the Eight Thousand Verses (1688). 
There is also one commentary by a Vasunandi, namely the Aptamimdamsavrtti 
(AMiV), the Commentary on the Investigation on Authority (8th c.). The 
Aptamimamsavrtti” is an interesting case for the present study because 


42 Sudharman, a follower of Mahavira, is a leader of a lineage (ganadhara) believed to have 
supernatural powers, and he is considered a father of the community by Svetambara Jains. 

43 John Cort, “An Epitome of Medieval Svetambara Jain Literary Culture. A Review and Study 
of Jinaratnasüri's Lilavatisara," International Journal of Jaina Studies 5, no. 1 (2009): 5. 

44 Balcerowicz, *On the Relative Chronology between Samantabhadra and Dharmakirti," de- 
velops a proof that Samantabhadra is after Dharmakirti, which redefines Dharmakirti’s dates. 
45 The Investigation on Authority is traditionally considered to be the commentary on the 
opening benediction (marigalàcarana) of Umasvati’s On What There Is, which is meant to sa- 
lute the Jinas, by stating *I bow to him who is the guide on the path to liberation, the destroyer 
of mountains of karman and the knower of the principles of the universe, so that I may attain 
these qualities belonging to him" (moksamdrgasya netàram bhettàram karmanbhübhrtàm, 
jfidtaram visvatattvandm vande tadgunalabdhaye); see Saratchandra Ghoshal, Aptamimáamsá 
of Acárya Samantabhadra (New Delhi: Bharatiya Jnanpith, 2002), 8. 
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Samantabhadra's conception is a combination of Jain elements present in pre- 
Dharmakirti, as well as in post-Dharmakirti frameworks. In the rest of this paper, 
I will focus on Samantabhadra's work for three main reasons. First, because it 
offers a relevant case study with which to investigate the transition from a con- 
ception in which the reliability criterion of an authoritative discourse is the au- 
thoritative character of the speaker, to a conception in which the criteria of 
validity and soundness of the discourse itself are foremost; second, because 
Samantabhadra is one of the first Jain authors to undertake to logically prove the 
omniscience of the Jain teachers; and third, because he links these questions to 
the celebrated Jain theory of non-one-sidedness (anekantavada). 

The following verse could lead us to think that for Samantabhadra, the 
soundness of a discourse is a criterion for validity: 


AMi 1.6. Only you, whose words are unopposed to logic, perception, and scriptures, are 
free from all faults, because what it is you desire is not opposed to proof. ^ 


However, Samantabhadra does not claim in this verse that scriptures are authori- 
tative because they are consistent with reason and perception. Rather, he claims 
that consistency with reason and perception is the external sign of the presence 
of an authoritative speaker. The authority of the speaker is, in turn, the effective 
validating criterion of the authoritative character of a given discourse. In his 
Astasahasri, Vidyanandin comments on the above verse, arguing that it must 
be understood in light of the latter's devotion to the Jina Sambhava, the third 
awakened Jain teacher who had become omniscient and freed of passions in 
the current cosmic age.“ Samantabhadra has compared Sambhava to a physi- 
cian: just as a physician helps people to be cured by a combination of reasoning 
and knowledge of medical treatises, in the same way, an awakened Jain teacher 
helps people to free themselves from the cycle of reincarnation by means of 
teachings that are, by nature, in accordance with both reasoning and the scrip- 
tures. In this conception, the internal (consistence of the discourse itself with rea- 
son and perception) and external (authoritative character of the speaker) criteria 
used to establish an authoritative discourse are intertwined. 

In this framework, it becomes important to precisely enunciate the properties 
that make a speaker an authority. In the AMi, this issue is tackled through 
Samantabhadra's attempts to enunciate the properties of the omniscient teacher. 
First, Samantabhadra is careful to specify the properties that cannot be used to 


46 sa tvam eva āsi nirdoso yuktisastravirodhivác. avirodho yad istam te prasiddhena na 
bàdhyate. In his commentary on this sentence in AMiV 6.18-19, Vasunandi analyzes yukti as 
meaning "inference and perception." 

47 See Ghoshal, Aptamimàmsá of Acarya Samantabhadra, 46. 
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determine omniscience. These include extraordinary acts, extraordinary proper- 
ties, and prophecy. These acts are not sufficient to prove the omniscient character 
of a teacher, since extraordinary acts can be imitated by magicians“; some supe- 
rior beings endowed with extraordinary external and internal properties do still 
have passions, and harmful karman'?; and non-Jain teachers such as Kapila and 
the Buddha offer contradictory teachings, which is proof that they are not omni- 
scient.” It is in AMi 4 that Samantabhadra delineates the essential properties of an 
omniscient teacher, namely the total destruction of karman.” Claiming this, he de- 
fends the traditional Jain thesis. What is interesting for us in this argument is the 
metaphor Vasunandi uses to comment on this verse. He likens the removal of kar- 
man to the act of “the purifying of a piece of metal of gold which might have exter- 
nal impurities like mud, etc. attached to it and internal impurities like alloy mixed 
with the same. By washing or scouring we can do away with the external impuri- 
ties and by melting we can destroy the alloy bringing out the pure gold. In a soul 
also karman internally obstruct right knowledge."? I claim that we can take this 
literally enough to understand that the removal of karman follows physical 


48 ĀMiī 1. The miraculous attainments like an attendance offered by the celestial beings, a walk in 
the sky, a fan service (worked by the celestial beings), and so on and so forth are found in the 
possession of even jugglers; these (miraculous attainments, which you certainly possess) are (there- 
fore) not what make you great in our eyes (devagamanabhoyanacamaradivibhiitayah, mayavisvapi 
dr$yante nàtastvamasi no mahān). Edited and translated by Nagin J. Shah, Samantabhadra's 
Aptamimamsa. Critique of an Authority. Along with English Translation, Introduction, Notes and 
Akalanka’s Sanskrit Commentary AstaSati, Sanskrit-Sanskriti Granthamalà 7 (Ahmedabad: Jagruti 
Dilip Sheth, 1999): 1. 

49 AMi 2. The divine excellence of body, etc. — an excellence that might be of an internal or 
external sort — is a genuine possession of even the denizens of heaven who are (by nature) 
under the sway of the spiritual deficiencies like attachment, etc. (adhyátmam bahirapyesa 
vigrahadimahodayah, divyah satyo divaukassvapyasti ragadimatsu sah); Shah, Samantabhadra’s 
Aptamimümsá, 2. 

50 AMi 3. As for the preaching of the various sect founders, they cannot be all authentic be- 
cause they are mutually contradictory; (hence) of these sect founders, someone at the most 
can be worthy of reverence (tirthakrtsamayánàm ca parasparavirodhatah, sarvesamaptata 
násti ka$cideva bhaved guruh). See Shah, Samantabhadra's Aptamimámsá, 2. 

51 AMi 4. The total destruction of faults and impediments [to perfect knowledge of the Self] 
occurs because excellence [in this gradual process toward the completion of the Self's own 
nature occurs], just as the external and internal impurities of a thing are wiped out when the 
appropriate methods are used (dosávaranayor hànir nihSesda’sty ati$ayanát, kvacid yathà sva- 
hetubhyo bahir-antar-mala-ksayah). Edited in Shah, Samantabhadra's Aptamimàámsá, 3; my 
translation. 

52 Ghoshal, Aptamimàmsá of Acàrya Samantabhadra, 36; edited in Pandit Pannalal Jain Bakaliwal, 
Srisamamtabhadrasvamiviracita Aptamimamsa syadvadavidyapatisrividyanamdasvamiviracita 
Pramanapariksd ca, Sanatanajainagranthamala 10 (Varanasi: Jaina Grantha Mala, 1914). 
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laws and that a theory of the precise mechanism of this removal is possible. 
Interestingly enough, the metaphor of the gold is also the one used in the 
Buddhist tradition of the same period to refer to the (direct) criteria of the reliabil- 
ity of a discourse. Indeed, the Buddhists Santaraksita (725—788) and Kamalagila 
(740—795) comment on Dharmakirti’s three tests of the reliability of an authorita- 
tive discourse by claiming that, just as we can determine whether something is 
pure gold or not by means of calcination, abrasion, or rubbing it on a touchstone, 
in the same manner, we can determine whether something is an authoritative 
teaching by means of perception when the authoritative treatise deals with per- 
ceptible objects, inference when it deals with contextually nonperceptible ob- 
jects, and noncontradiction with what is already established when it deals with 
essentially nonperceptible objects. 


3.2 Proving the Existence of an Omniscient Jain Teacher 


In his AMi, Samantabhadra not only characterizes the omniscient Jain teacher, 
but also advances a proof of her existence.” According to him: 


AMi 5. The objects that are minute, concealed, or distant must be amenable to some- 
body's perception, because they are amenable to inferential knowledge, just like fire, etc. 
It is this argument that establishes the existence of an omniscient personage.” 


I summarize the argument as follows: the common way to establish inference 
is to have recourse to a previously perceived situation that displays a paradig- 
matic example analogous to the one under investigation. The traditional ex- 
ample is that of the smoke and the fire, in which I am able to infer the 
presence of an unperceived fire from the perception of a type of smoke, be- 
cause there are former analogous paradigmatic situations in which smoke of 
this type has been seen with a fire underneath it. In other words, inference is 
accepted in situations of nonperception only if it is possible to draw a link to 


53 He is usually presented as the first philosopher to do so. More on this topic in Olle 
Qvarnstróm,"The Jain-Mimamsa Debate on Omniscience," in Studies in Jaina History and 
Culture. Disputes and Dialogue, ed. Peter Flügel (London: Routledge Advances in Jain Studies, 
2006), 89-106. 

54 süksmantaritadürarthah pratyaksah kasyacid yathà, anumeyatvato'gnyadiriti sarvajfiasamsthitih, 
(Shah, Samantabhadra’s Aptamimamsá, 4). This argument is also translated and commented on in 
Sin Fujinaga, “Determining Which Jaina Philosopher Was the Object of Dharmakirti’s Criticisms,” 
Philosophy East and West 50, no. 3 (2000): 378-384, and Fujinaga, “Why Must There Be an 
Omniscient in Jainism?" in Studies in Jaina History and Culture. Disputes and Dialogue, ed. Peter 
Flügel (London: Routledge Advances in Jain Studies, 2006), 107-116. 
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another specific situation in which phenomena of each type involved were ac- 
tually perceived.” Therefore, every time an inference is justified, there exists 
at least one situation in which objects of the same type as the objects involved 
have actually been perceived by someone. 

But this argument is not sufficient to conclude that inferences about objects that 
are not perceivable by mundane faculties have necessarily been perceived in some 
way or another, for example by means of extramundane perception like that of a 
yogin. To explain, it is possible to acquire knowledge concerning phenomena that 
are inaccessible to mundane perception through inference by analogy. With inference 
by analogy, for example, it is sufficient to have already perceived a paradigmatic case 
of relationship between an effect and its cause — e.g. the perception of the breaking 
of a cup because of its falling on the ground can be sufficient — in order to be able to 
deduce from this a list of the characteristics of the cause-effect relationship in general, 
and to then infer the characteristic of a transcendental cause. From this, the only way 
to understand Samantabhadra's argument is to say that the range of legitimate infer- 
ences on the nature of the world is so wide and all-pervasive that only the existence 
of an omniscient teacher can guarantee that in any case the direct perception of one 
instance of the related phenomena or of one instance of this type of relation is possi- 
ble. As mentioned earlier, Jain philosophers believe that the two categories of 
phenomena - knowable by ordinary cognition yet accidentally out of reach, 
and unknowable by ordinary cognition — come down to one category, inasmuch 
as every aspect of the world is, in principle, knowable by human beings. 


3.3 Authoritativeness of the Jain Corpus and 
the Non-one-sidedness of Things 


Samantabhadra's next step is to advance a third, and specifically Jain, method 
of discriminating between reliable and nonreliable teachings. This method, 
which retains Samantabhadra's attention for the rest of the Aptamimümsá, is 
based on the following judgment: 


AMi 7. Those who are alien to your nectarlike doctrine are the upholders of utterly extrem- 
ist theses; they are the victims of their own vainglorious claims to be an authority (on the 


55 This is, by the way, the key defense of Jain and Buddhist philosophers who try to refute the 
Naiyayika proof of the existence of God. More precisely, when the Naiyayikas try to argue that 
whenever there is an effect, there is a conscious cause involved at some point in the process of 
production, the Jains and Buddhists will counterattack by pointing to the fact that no human 
being has ever experienced a situation in which the growing of the grass was involving at 
some point the activity of a consciousness. 
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subject matter they deal with); they are persons who seek to establish something that is 
contradicted by what is seen to be the case.» 


Understanding this verse presupposes some knowledge of the Jain theory of 
non-one-sidedness (anekàntavàáda) and of viewpoints (nayaváda). According to 
these theories, the object of knowledge is fundamentally complex and human 
epistemic faculties tend to resolve this complexity by subsuming diversity 
within a larger unity. Human knowledge functions by recognizing familiar fea- 
tures or patterns. Without this, nothing would be intelligible, nor communica- 
ble. In this process of subsuming diversity within unity, it is possible to create a 
continuum ranging from specific to more general categories. For example, we 
can describe something according to the general category “green,” the more 
specific “olive green," or even list a series of chemical components that create 
the color. This plurality of possible valid and specific types of attention to the 
knowable is also what explains the existence of different philosophical atti- 
tudes, especially in consideration of the primary problem of the articulation of 
the one and the many. In consequence, there is a favored type of attention that 
is active during the construction of any body of knowledge and human beings 
necessarily state their knowledge in dependence on a set of presuppositions of 
which they are not aware, and that determine the very scope and meaning of 
their knowledge statements. The Jain theory of viewpoints is precisely the spec- 
ification of the main types of epistemic attention active in the elaboration of 
these presuppositions. It is a metatheory of knowledge that offers a classifica- 
tion of the great types of theories of knowledge, called “viewpoints” (naya). 
With this theory, Jains are able to explain the specific aptitudes, as well as the 
specific limits, of every historical philosophical tradition of India. For example, 
the viewpoint called "collective viewpoint" (samgrahanaya) brings together all 
the theorists who believe that the single robust reality, the one that is not sub- 
jected to change, is a permanent reality that includes everything. Theorists of 
Advaita-Vedanta, as well as theorists of Samkhya, are representative of this 
viewpoint because they excel at identifying the imperceptible connections and 
unity underlying the diversity of objects of knowledge. They especially understand 
how everything is a manifestation of the same spiritual substance. Moreover, they 
believe it is only due to the structure of the human mind that we consider things 
as being independent entities. Yet, at the same time, they fail to understand the 


56 tvanmatamrtabahyanam sarvathaikantavadindm, aptabhimanadagdhanam svestam drstena 
bddhyate; see Shah, Samantabhadra’s Aptamimamsa, 6. 
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fundamental differences between the types of objects of knowledge. In oppo- 
sition to this epistemic stance, the “direct viewpoint" (rjusütranaya) brings to- 
gether all the theorists who believe that the single robust reality is the less 
possible inclusive reality, the one that persists neither in space nor in time. 
Buddhist thinkers are representative of this viewpoint, because they excel at 
identifying the transitory character of objects of knowledge as well as the epi- 
stemic constructions active when operations of synthesis are performed dur- 
ing the knowledge process. However, they fail to understand the fundamental 
elements of permanence in these objects of knowledge. 

Let us now return to the seventh verse of the Aptamimdmsd, namely “those 
who are alien to your nectarlike doctrine are the upholders of utterly extremist 
theses; they are the victims of their own vainglorious claims to be an authority (on 
the subject matter they deal with); they are persons who seek to establish some- 
thing that is contradicted by what is seen to be the case." In this verse, “what is 
seen to be the case" is non-one-sided objects. The argument is that, since a know- 
able entity is always multifaceted, the Jain corpus, which recognizes the non-one- 
sided essence of the knowable, is not opposed to perception, inference, or the 
other types of knowledge. What I would like to stress here is that it was the need 
to establish the authoritative character of a teacher that led Samantabhadra to the 
theory of non-one-sidedness in this work. Samantabhadra's method to establish 
the validity of the Jain corpus was to systematically refute the assertions of non- 
Jina teachers by means of showing that these are one-sided assertions. A large 
part of the Aptamimamsá is directed toward these refutations, which can be read 
as a model that could be used to refute other seemingly absolute assertions. 

Here, it seems that in order to establish the authority of the Jain corpus and 
doctrine, Samantabhadra could have used Dharmakirti's direct method to prove 
that the Jain corpus is taught by an authoritative person because it is in accor- 
dance with perception and inference and it is coherent. Instead, Samantabhadra 
aims to establish the authority of the teaching of the Jinas. This special teaching 
calls for a special methodology because one has to refute the fact that a given 
assertion can be established in an unconditioned way. Samantabhadra cannot 
himself establish an assertion directly in an unconditioned way, otherwise it 
would contradict this very thesis and no thesis is ultimately established. In this 
situation, refuting everything that is opposed to the teaching of the Jinas is actu- 
ally the only efficient strategy." 


57 The Buddhist Nàgarjuna is famous for having faced a similar situation when he aimed to 
refute the fact that an ultimate assertion could be made without making such an ultimate 
claim himself, and for having adopted a similar strategy when he undertook to refute any ulti- 
mate assertion he encountered. 
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4 Conclusion 


In their efforts to define the nature, scope, and reliability of authoritative teach- 
ing, Jain philosophers were building on pan-Indian conceptions of this matter 
while also expressing their fundamental specificities of the Jain conception. 
First, pan-Indian theories of authoritative teaching include (i) a primary focus on 
sacred texts; (ii) a primary focus on the omniscient source that emits this nonfal- 
sifiable body of teaching; (iii) a soteriology enabling the acquisition of extramun- 
dane epistemic faculties; and (iv) an epistemological turn around the sixth 
century promoting reasoned inquiry. In this framework, Jain philosophers go 
further than philosophers from other systems concerning the recognition of 
human epistemic abilities. Indeed, there is no essentially unknowable state of 
affair in Jainism, not only because human beings are omniscient in principle 
and some advanced Jains are omniscient in fact, but also because phenomena 
that are seemingly inaccessible to mundane knowledge follow the laws of causal- 
ity and karman is a concrete substance that follows the laws of physics. Second, 
there is a multitude of omniscient Jinas and of teachers with extramundane epi- 
stemic faculties. Third, when refuting the theses of other traditions, the Jain 
Samantabhadra makes use of a specific type of refutation that consists in show- 
ing the ultimate inadequacy of any one-sided view and, at the same time, es- 
tablishes the Jain doctrine of non-one-sidedness. This strategy is not only 
mandatory for the one avoiding the “contextually valid" labeling of his own 
claims, but it is also an efficient strategy for survival in the case of a minority 
tradition like Jainism. Indeed, this insistence on the contextual validity of 
every claim not only resolves apparent contradictions between Jain concep- 
tions and the conceptions of others, but also provides Jainism an intellectual 
authority over other traditions.” 
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Ana Bajzelj 

7 Clay Pots, Golden Rings, and Clean 
Upper Garments: Causality in Jaina 
Philosophy 


1 The Jaina Doctrine of Causality as Sad-Asat- 
Karya-Vada 


In his Presuppositions of India's Philosophies, Karl H. Potter systematically 
outlines and classifies various models of causality that have emerged in the 
history of Indian philosophy.' He describes the Jaina model of causality as an 
attempt to steer the middle course between what are commonly referred to as 
two principal competing Indian philosophical doctrines on the nature of causal 
relations, namely, sat-karya-vàda and asat-kàrya-vàáda. According to the first, an 
effect is a continuation of its causal base, and thus preexistent (sat-kdrya) in its 
cause. According to the latter, an effect is a commencement of something radi- 
cally new with regard to its cause, and hence not preexistent (asat-kárya) in it. A 
typical representative of the sat-kàrya-vàda position is the philosophical school 
of Samkhya. Potter uses the standard example of the causal relation between 
milk and curds to explain its argument for the preexistence of the effect in its 
cause: 


Milk, it is maintained, is the cause of curds, which is the effect. But the milk is the same 
stuff as the curds; it is merely transformed into a solid state, being the same material that 
was previously in a liquid state. The effect is already existent in the cause - in fact, it is 


1 Karl H. Potter, Presuppositions of India's Philosophies (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1991, reprint 
1999), 106-116. Some other introductions to the doctrine of causality in Indian philosophies that 
take Jaina philosophy into account are Mahesh Chandra Bhartiya, Causation in Indian Philosophy: 
With Special Reference to Nydya-Vaisesika (Ghaziabad: Vimal Prakashan, 1973), 106-111; 
Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1 (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1975, 
reprint 1997), 174-175; Bimal Krishna Matilal, Logic, Language and Reality: Indian Philosophy and 
Contemporary Issues (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1985, 2nd ed. 1990, reprint 2008), 284—294; Roy 
W. Perrett, An Introduction to Indian Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2016), 
155-167; Vetury Ramakrishna Rao, Selected Doctrines from Indian Philosophy (Delhi: Mittal 
Publications, 1987), 73-74; and Chandradhar Sharma, A Critical Survey of Indian Philosophy 
(Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1960, reprint 1964), 151. These introductions provide broad overviews 
of the Jaina doctrine of causality rather than thorough analyses of how specific Jaina texts treat 
the topic of causality. 
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the very same stuff as the cause, being altered merely in what we should call its *second- 
ary" qualities.? 


Rather than being an entirely novel occurrence in relation to its cause, an effect 
is thus a transformation (parindma), and therefore a continuation, of its cause.? 

A typical representative of the asat-kàrya-vàda, on the other hand, is the 
philosophical school of Nyaya-Vai$esika. Potter explains its position in regard 
to the nature of causal relations with the help of two standard examples: 


Where the satkàryavadin tends to unify the ultimate stuff in the universe, the asatkaáryavadin 
multiplies the number of basic entities which enter as relata into the causal relation. [. . .] 
The favorite examples offered by Naiyayikas to illustrate the workings of causation are the 
production of a pot from the combination of its two halves and the production of a piece of 
cloth from the combination of some threads.* 


2 Potter, Presuppositions of India's Philosophies, 106. See also Bhartiya, Causation in Indian 
Philosophy: With Special Reference to Nydya-Vaisesika, 36-54; K. Chenchulakshmi, The 
Concept of Parinàma in Indian Philosophy: A Critical Study with Reference to Samkhya-Yoga 
(New Delhi: Sundeep Prakashan, 2005); Indukala H. Jhaveri, The Samkhya-Yoga and the Jain 
Theories of Parinama (Ahmedabad: Gujarat University, 1990); Gerald James Larson, Classical 
Samkhya: An Interpretation of Its History and Meaning (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1969, 2nd 
ed. 1979, reprint 1998), 164-167; Gerald James Larson, “Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Samkhya,” in Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, vol. 4, Samkhya: A Dualist Tradition in 
Indian Philosophy, eds. Gerald James Larson and Ram Shankar Bhattacharya (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1987), 65-73; and Roma Ray, “Is Parinamavada a Doctrine of Causality?” Journal 
of Indian Philosophy 10, no. 4 (December 1982): 377-396. 

3 Another philosophical tradition that is frequently described as a proponent of the sat-karya- 
vada model is Advaita Vedanta. In contrast to Samkhya, Advaita Vedanta understands the trans- 
formation of a cause that brings about an effect to be an illusory rather than a real occurrence, 
and therefore substitutes parinama-vàda, the doctrine of transformation, with vivarta-vàda, the 
doctrine of illusion. Due to this distinct view, according to which only the "cause" is real, while 
the “effects” are illusory, the causal doctrine of Advaita Vedanta is often referred to as sat-karana- 
vada. See, for example, Bhartiya, Causation in Indian Philosophy: With Special Reference to Nyàya- 
Vaisesika, 58-83; Eliot Deutsch, Advaita Vedanta: A Philosophical Reconstruction (Honolulu: 
East-West Center Press, University of Hawaii, 1969), 35-43; Nataliya Isayeva, Shankara and Indian 
Philosophy (Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 1993), 161-162; Richard King, Early Advaita Vedanta and 
Buddhism: The Mahayana Context of the Gaudapddiya Karika (Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 1995), 
84-85; Potter, Presuppositions of India’s Philosophies, 157-182; Arvind Sharma, Advaita Vedanta: 
An Introduction (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2004), 55-61; and J. G. Suthren Hirst, Samkara’s 
Advaita Vedanta: A Way of Teaching (London: Routledge, 2005), 89-115. 

4 Potter, Presuppositions of India’s Philosophies, 111-112. See also Bhartiya, Causation in Indian 
Philosophy: With Special Reference to Nyaya-Vaisesika, 119-275; Wilhelm Halbfass, On Being and 
What There Is: Classical Vai$esika and the History of Indian Ontology (Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 
1992), 57-58; ShashiPrabha Kumar, Classical Vaigesika in Indian Philosophy: On Knowing and 
What Is to Be Known (London: Routledge, 2013), 34-35; Bimal Krishna Matilal, “Causality in the 
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In accordance with the examples provided, an effect is not a continuation of its 
cause, but rather a novel and therefore nonpreexistent event.? 

Embracing continuity and novelty — the characteristic features of both 
abovementioned doctrines on the nature of causal relations — in a distinctly all- 
inclusive or, better, non-one-sided (anekànta) manner, Jainism, as noted, en- 
deavors to mediate and pacify the tension between them.$ Potter explains: 


Nyàya-Vai$esika School,” Philosophy East and West 25, no. 1 (January 1975): 41-48; Bimal 
Krishna Matilal, “Naive Realism, Nyaya Realism and the Causal Theory,” in The Collected Essays 
of Bimal Krishna Matilal: Mind, Language and World, ed. Jonardon Ganeri (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2002), 97-113; Karl H. Potter, “Introduction to the Philosophy of Nyaya-Vai- 
Sesika,” in Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, vol. 2, Indian Metaphysics and Epistemology: The 
Tradition of Nyaya-Vaisesika up to Garige$a, ed. Karl H. Potter (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1977, 
reprint 1995), 54-68. 

5 Buddhism, which rejects the possibility of anything persisting through the causal operation, 
is also commonly included in the group of the asat-kdrya-vada proponents, even though the 
doctrines of causality of certain Buddhist schools have been described as either subscribing to 
sat-karya-vada or evading both sat-karya-vdda and asat-karya-vdda. See Bhartiya, Causation in 
Indian Philosophy: With Special Reference to Nydya-Vaisesika, 29-30, 88-105; K. N. Jayatilleke, 
Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1963), 443-457; David 
J. Kalupahana, Buddhist Philosophy: A Historical Analysis (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1976), 26-35; David J. Kalupahana, Causality: The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (Honolulu: 
The University Press of Hawaii, 1982); Matilal, Logic, Language and Reality: Indian Philosophy 
and Contemporary Issues, 318; and T. R. V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism: A Study of 
the Madhyamika System (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1955, 2nd ed. 1970, reprint 1980), 
166-178. 

6 Matilal describes the non-one-sided approach of Jainism as “a resolution of the paradox of 
causality.” See Bimal Krishna Matilal, The Central Philosophy of Jainism (Anekànta-Vàda) 
(Ahmedabad: L. D. Institute of Indology, 1981), 26. See also Johannes Bronkhorst, “Jainism’s 
First Heretic and the Origin of Anekanta-vada,” in Jainism and Early Buddhism: Essays in Honor 
of Padmanabh S. Jaini, part 1, ed. Olle Qvarnstróm, 95-111 (Fremont, CA: Asian Humanities 
Press, 2003); Johannes Bronkhorst, *Anekàntaváda, The Central Philosophy of Ajivikism?" 
International Journal of Jaina Studies 9, no. 1 (2013): 1-11; W. J. Johnson, “The Religious Function 
of Jaina Philosophy: Anekdntavdda Reconsidered,” Religion 25 (1995): 41-50; Bimal Krishna 
Matilal, “Anekanta: Both Yes and No?" Journal of Indian Council of Philosophical Research 8 
(1991): 1-12; Satkari Mookerjee, The Jaina Philosophy of Non-Absolutism: A Critical Study of 
Anekdntavdda (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1944, 2nd ed. 1978); Y. J. Padmarajiah, A Comparative 
Study of the Jaina Theories of Reality and Knowledge (Bombay: Jain Sahitya Vikas Mandal, 1963); 
Tara Sethia, ed., Ahimsa, Anekànta, and Jainism (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2004); Nagin 
J. Shah, ed., Jaina Theory of Multiple Facets of Reality and Truth (Anekantavada) (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass & Bhogilal Leherchand Institute of Indology, 2000); Jayandra Soni, “Philosophical 
Significance of the Jaina Theory of Manifoldness,” Philosophie aus interkultureller Sicht — 
Philosophy from an Intercultural Perspective, ed. Notker Schneider et al., 277-287 (Amsterdam 
and Atlanta, GA: Rodopi, 1997); Jayandra Soni, *Kundakunda and Umasvati on Anekánta-vàda," 
in Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion, ed. Piotr Balcerowicz (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
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[T]he relation we are concerned to analyze has to do with the relation between a substance 
at one moment having quality A and the same substance at the next moment lacking quality 
A and having quality B. [. . .] Considering the relation of the substance at one moment to the 
substance at the next, the satkaryavadin is right, the effect is contained in the cause, but 
considering the relation of quality A to quality B, the asatkaryavadin is right, the effect is not 
contained in the cause. But furthermore, why must the [. . .] views be mutually exclusive? 
Cannot both be right, particularly if there is reason to believe that it will not do to separate 
entities into substance and quality though one may distinguish those two aspects of any en- 
tity — a different thing from separating them. This last is, in fact, what the Jain holds.’ 


Potter is referring to the Jaina understanding of causal relations with regard to a 
substance as it exists in two different moments in time. According to Jaina meta- 
physics, reality is constituted of an infinite number of substances (dravya), each of 
which possesses certain essential attributes (guna). These attributes incessantly 
and momentarily undergo modification in the form of arising and ceasing modes 
(paryaya), which Potter refers to as qualities. Substances as such are eternal and 
persist through these modal modifications. A substance in a particular moment in 
time is, thus, a continuation of the numerically identical substance that existed in 
the previous moment, since its substantial aspect has endured through both mo- 
ments, as well as a novel event, since its modal aspect has changed from the previ- 
ous to the present moment. If we take an example of a living substance (jiva) with 
one of its essential attributes of consciousness (cetand), the jiva as a substance per- 
sists through the modal modification of its attribute of consciousness, whereas the 
modes of this attribute — as the different degrees to which consciousness is mani- 
fested - fluctuate momentarily. Furthermore, as Potter points out, a substance 
with its qualifiers comprises a single entity, and the various facets of its config- 
uration can never be separated. Every substance in a temporal perspective, 
then, according to Jainism, embodies a compromise between sat-kdrya-vada 
and asat-kdrya-vada, which some scholars have referred to as sad-asat-kàrya- 
vada or sat-karyasat-karya-vada.* 


2003), 25-35; and Himal Trikha, Perspektivismus und Kritik: Das pluralistische Erkenntnismodell 
der Jainas angesichts der Polemik gegen das Vai$esika in Vidyanandins Satyasasanapariksa, 
Publications of the De Nobili Research Library 36 (Vienna: Institut für Südasien-, Tibet- und 
Buddhismuskunde der Universität Wien, 2012). 

7 Potter, Presuppositions of India's Philosophies, 114—115. 

8 See, for example: Bhartiya, Causation in Indian Philosophy, 30; Chenchulakshmi, The 
Concept of Parinàma in Indian Philosophy: A Critical Study with Reference to Samkhya-Yoga, 
33; Jhaveri, The Sámkhya-Yoga and the Jain Theories of Parinama, 172; Nancy McCagney, 
Nagarjuna and the Philosophy of Openness (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 1997), 67; 
Mohan Lal Mehta, Outlines of Jaina Philosophy: The Essentials of Jaina Ontology, Epistemology 
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Potter, however, concludes his introductory description of the Jaina causal 
model with the following reservation regarding its persuasiveness: “The ques- 
tion about Jainism, philosophically speaking, is whether or not it constitutes a 
genuinely alternative position or merely an ad hoc eclecticism, and this once 
again, depends on how successful an analysis of relations it can provide upon 
close examination."? This paper will address the question Potter poses, an un- 
equivocal answer to which he does not provide. Rather than evaluate the credi- 
bility of the Jaina causal model as such, the intent is to thoroughly examine the 
coherence of the strategies that Jainas employ in order to distinguish their un- 
derstanding of causality from the more dominant rival approaches and estab- 
lish their position as one that reconciles them. The paper will do so through a 
close analysis of the Jaina accounts of the nature of causal relations, as sug- 
gested by Potter, with a particular focus on the descriptions of continuity and 
novelty and the relation between them. 

The paper will mainly draw from Amrtacandra Süri's Tattva-dipika (Light on 
Reality), a tenth-century Digambara Sanskrit commentary on Kundakunda's Pa- 
vayana-sára (Essence of the Teaching. ,? written in Prakrit (Jaina Sauraseni)."' 
Despite the uncertainty regarding its dating, Kundakunda's Pavayana-sara is 
undoubtedly one of the most authoritative early Digambara philosophical texts, 
and its systematic and comprehensive approach lays a foundation for the further 


and Ethics (Bangalore: Jain Mission Society, 1954), 116; and Sharma, A Critical Survey of Indian 
Philosophy, 151. 

9 Potter, Presuppositions of India's Philosophies, 115. 

10 Pravacana-sara in Sanskrit. 

11 Amrtacandra Süri also wrote commentaries on the Pamcatthiya-samgaha (Paricastikaya- 
sára in Sanskrit; Essence of the Five Extensive Existents) and the Samaya-sára (Essence of the 
Doctrine), two of Kundakunda’s other influential texts, called Tattva-pradipikd-vrtti (Exposition 
of the Light on Reality) and Atma-khyati (Declaration on the Self), respectively. For a discussion 
on the authorship of the texts that are ascribed to Kundakunda, see A. N. Upadhye, Sri 
Kundakundácárya's Pravacanasára (Pavayanasára): A Pro-Canonical Text of the Jainas, The 
Prakrit Text Critically Edited with the Sanskrit Commentaries of Amrtacandra and Jayasena and 
a Hindi Commentary of Pande Hemaraja, with an English Translation of the Text, a Topical 
Index and the Text with Various Readings, and with an Exhaustive Essay on the Life, Date and 
Works of Kundakunda and on the Linguistic and Philosophical Aspects of Pravacanasara (Agas: 
The Parama-Sruta-Prabhavaka Mandal, Shrimad Rajachandra Ashrama, 1984), 23-46. 

12 The dates ascribed to Kundakunda vary from the first century BCE to the sixth century CE. 
See Upadhye, Sri Kundakundácárya's Pravacanasára (Pavayanasára), 10-23; and F. W. Thomas, 
“Introduction,” in The Pravacana-sára of Kunda-kunda Acárya, Together with the Commentary, 
Tattva-dipika, by Amrtacandra Süri, trans. Barend Faddegon, ed. with an introduction by 
F. W. Thomas (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1935, new ed. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2014), xii-xix. 
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understanding and explication of Jaina metaphysics. Amrtacandra Süri's Tattva- 
dipikà is the first known commentary that was written on it. The commentary 
has received only scarce scholarly attention, but it is valuable for the purpose of 
this paper since it reflects a mature period in the development of Jaina philoso- 
phy, and thus provides a methodical and thorough treatment of Jaina metaphys- 
ics at a time when the focus of Jaina philosophy had turned significantly toward 
epistemology and logic. Its detailed treatment of the topic of causal relations 
challenges the doubt regarding the deliberation and comprehensiveness of 
the Jaina doctrine of causality. In the Tattva-dipika, Amrtacandra Siri organ- 
izes the Pavayana-sára into three parts (Sruta-skandha): 1. "Jüana-tattva- 
prajfiapana” (“Exposition of the Reality of Knowledge"), 2. "Jfieya-tattva-pra 
jhapana” (“Exposition of the Reality of the Knowable"), and 3. “Carananustcika- 
cülika" (“Appendix with Advice on Conduct"). Concerned with metaphysics, this 
paper will mainly focus on the second part of the text. 


2 Outlining the Jaina Understanding of Causal 
Relations and Their Relata 


The Jainas maintain that all events are causally generated and that every effect 
(karya) is a result of a multiplicity of causes (karana), rather than a result of a sin- 
gle cause. Causes that operate in the production of an effect are categorized into 
two basic types, namely, the internal (antar-anga) and the external (bahir-anga) 
causes. These are also referred to as the material/substantial causes (upadana- 
karana) and the auxiliary/efficient/instrumental causes (nimitta-karana), respec- 
tively." The various causes operate within the confines of the basic causal model, 
the dynamics of which are characterized by both continuity and novelty, as noted 
in the previous section. Similarly to the expositions of causality put forward by 
the Samkhya and the Nyaya-Vai$esika traditions, Amrtacandra Siri provides an 
informative depiction of the Jaina understanding of the different aspects of causal 
dynamics involved in the production of an effect through the familiar example of 
the making of a clay pot: 


So, just as, for example, when the completion (samskdra) [of the clay pot], effected 
(aropyamàna) by the potter, the stick, the wheel, and the rag, is present (sannidhi), the 


13 Upadhye, Sri Kundakundacarya’s Pravacanasara (Pavayanasára), 94. 
14 Jinendra Varni, ed., Jainendra Siddhànta Ko$sa, vol. 2 (Delhi: Bharatiya Jnanpith, 1971, 10th 
ed. 2014), 51. 
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moment of the production (janma-ksana) of the arising (vardhamdna) [clay pot] is the 
[same as the] moment of the annihilation (nà$a-ksana) of the clod of clay (mrtpinda), and 
the [same as the] moment of the stability (sthiti-ksana) of the clayness (mrttikatva), which 
is engaged (adhirüdha) in [both of] the two aspects (koti-dvaya), so too, when the comple- 
tion [in general] effected by the internal (antar-arga) and the external (bahir-anga) causes 
(sadhana) is present, is the moment of the production of the subsequent mode?? (uttara- 
paryáya) [the same as] the moment of the annihilation of the preceding mode (praktana- 
paryáya), and [the same as] the moment of the stability of the substantiality (dravyatva), 
which is engaged in [both of] the two aspects.’° 


The moment the effect, i.e., the finished clay pot, is arising, explains Amrtacandra 
Süri, the clod that was the clay's previous form is perishing. Jointly with the emerg- 
ing of the pot and the perishing of the clod, there is further the clayness of the 
clay. The moments of production, annihilation, and stability thus converge in 
the event of the arising of the effect. The example draws a causal relation be- 
tween the material substance of the clay in the time prior to the current mo- 
ment, when it was still formless, and the material substance of the clay at the 
moment when it is just being formed into a pot. Although with the arising of a 
novel form, the clay suffers a change in its features, it also remains stable in 
its clayness, that is, in its character of being clay, which is *engaged in [both 
of] the two aspects," i.e., in both the production of a novel feature of clay and 
the annihilation of the previous one - neither of which, as Amrtacandra Süri 
indicates, can take place without a certain aspect of the clay remaining stable 
throughout the change. Applied to the general dynamics of substances, the 
moment a new mode is arising, the prior mode is vanishing, yet the substanti- 
ality of the substance persists throughout the change, engaging as a support 
in both the production of the new and the destruction of the previous modal 
character of the substance. 


15 In TD II.3, Amrtacandra Siri defines attributes as crosswise particular properties (vistara-vi- 
Sesa), and modes as lengthwise particular properties (ayata-vi$esa), pointing to the temporal 
character of the latter. In TD 1.10, he describes attributes as coexistent particular properties 
(sahabhaàvi-vi$esa), indicating that, temporally speaking, attributes are coexistent with the 
substance they qualify. Modes, on the other hand, he describes as successive particular 
properties (kramabhava-visesa); thus, as already indicated in the general introduction to 
the Jaina doctrine of causality in the first part of this paper, modes are qualifiers that are 
sequential, meaning that they are not coexistent with the substance, but rather arise and 
pass away in succession. 

16 TD 1L10: tatha hi yathà kulala-danda-cakra-civararopyamana-samskara-sannidhau ya eva 
vardhamanasya janma-ksanah sa eva mrtpindasya naSa-ksanah sa eva ca koti-dvayadhirü- 
dhasya mrttikatvasya sthiti-ksanah. tatha antar-anga-bahir-anga-sadhanaropyamana-samskara- 
sannidhau ya evottara-paryayasya janma-ksanah sa eva praktana-paryayasya nà$a-ksanah sa eva 
ca koti-dvayadhirüdhasya dravyatvasya sthiti-ksanah. 
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The arising of an effect in the framework of such causal dynamics, as 
noted, demands the collaboration of several different causes. In the case of a 
substance, the above example, without specification, mentions that the arising 
of a new mode of a substance involves the operation of internal and external 
causes, whereas in the case of the clay pot, the example lists particular causes 
that assist its production. Specifically mentioned are the potter, the stick, the 
wheel, and the rag, which are all - as instruments that lie outside the substance 
of the clay — external or instrumental causes of the effect that is the clay pot. 
Commenting on Kundakunda's definition of a substance as “that which is cou- 
pled with origination, loss, and continuance (utpada-vyaya-dhruvatva-samyukta) 
without leaving its own-being (aparityakta-svabhava), endowed with attributes 
(gunavat) and accompanied by modes (saparyáya),"" Amrtacandra Suri provides 
another example, which elaborates on the nature of causal relations indicated in 
the example of the clay pot, both with regard to the variety and nature of causes 
involved in the causal process as well as its features of novelty and continuity. 
This is the example of the upper garment. Amrtacandra Süri says, 


A substance (dravya) is that which is characterized by the diad of attributes and modes 
(guna-paryáya-dvaya) and the triad of origination, loss, and continuity (utpáda-vyaya- 
dhrauvya-traya), without commencing a change in its own-being (andrabdha-svabhava- 
bheda). Here the own-being (svabhdva) of substance means [its] connection to existence 
in general (astitva-samanydnvaya).’® Existence will be described as twofold: existence of 
a characteristic nature (svarüpástitva) and existence of a common nature (sádráyastitva). 
Origination means appearance (prddurbhava), loss means destruction (pracyavana), and 
continuity means stability (avasthiti). Substance, being different from the origination, 
etc., or attributes and modes just as that which is to be characterized [is different] from 
that which characterizes (laksya-laksana-bheda), does not undergo a change in its own- 
nature (svarüpa-bheda), since in its own-nature (svarüpa), the substance is suchlike 
(tatha-vidhatva), like an upper garment (uttariya). Just as an upper garment that has 


17 PS II.3: apariccatta-sahavenuppada-vvaya-dhuvatta-samjuttam / gunavam ca sapajjayam 
jam tam davvam ti vuccamti // 

18 As pointed out by the anonymous reviewer of this paper, Amrtacandra Süri might have 
borrowed the term astitva from Vai$esika and gave it a new meaning. In his Padartha-dharma- 
samgraha, Pra$astapáda defines astitva as a property that, along with abhidheyatva (nameabil- 
ity) and jfieyatva (cognizibility), belongs to all six ontological categories (padartha). In the context 
of Vai$esika, Piotr Balcerowicz translates astitva as “existentiality,” discerning it from existence 
as the highest universal, sattà, which is a property of the first three ontological categories (sub- 
stance, quality, and action) only. See Piotr Balcerowicz, “What Exists for the Vai$esika?" in Logic 
and Belief in Indian Philosophy, ed. Piotr Balcerowicz (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2010, 2nd rev. 
ed., Warsaw: self-pub., 2016), 249—360. However, it should be pointed out that the term is already 
used by Kundakunda as well. See, for example, PS II.52. This means that Amrtacandra Suri could 
also have taken the term from the text he is commenting on. 
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acquired (upátta) a dirty state (malinávasthà), when washed (praksálita), is originating 
(utpadyamüna) with reference to the state of not being dirty (amaldvastha), is character- 
ized by this origination, and in connection with this does not undergo a change in its 
own-nature, but by its own-nature adheres to being suchlike, so too does a substance 
that has acquired (samupátta) a previous state (praktandvasthd) in the presence of proper 
external effecting factors (samucita-bahir-ariga-sádhana-sannidhi-sadbhàva) [acquire] a 
state that is diverse or greater (vicitra-bahutaravasthüna), and, supported (anugrahita)'? 
by its own-being in its capacity as own-nature, agent, and cause (svarüpa-kartr-karana- 
sámarthya) — which agrees (upàgata) with the internal efficacy (antar-anga-sadhanata) 
[of the substance] - is originating with reference to the later state (uttardvasthda), is char- 
acterized by this origination, and in connection with this does not undergo a change in 
its own-nature, but by its own-nature adheres to being suchlike.?? 


Amrtacandra Süri here provides an interesting set of details regarding the dif- 
ferent causes involved in the arising of an effect. While describing the variety of 
causes required for a substance's acquisition of a novel state, he first says that 
proper external effecting factors (samucita-bahir-anga-sadhana) must be present 
in order for the novel state to emerge. This means that the external causal fac- 
tors have an indispensable role in bringing about the arising of every effect, 
and that for a specific effect to arise, a set of the right external causes must be 
in operation. Drawing parallels with various external or instrumental causes 
that were mentioned as being involved in the production of a clay pot, we 
might here imagine a washer, water, and soap as instruments that assist the 
generation of the effect that is the clean upper garment.” 


19 Faddegon suggests reading this as anugrhita. See The Pravacana-sára of Kunda-kunda Acarya, 
Together with the Commentary, Tattva-dipika, by Amrtacandra Siri, trans. Barend Faddegon, ed. 
with an introduction by F. W. Thomas, 66, fn. 1. 

20 TD II.3: iha khalu yad anarabdha-svabhava-bhedam utpada-vyaya-dhrauvya-trayena 
guna-paryaya-dvayena ca yal laksyate tad dravyam. tatra hi dravyasya svabhavo 'stitva- 
samanyanvayah, astitvam hi vaksyati dvividham, svarüpastitvam sadr$yastitvam ceti. tatrotpadah 
pradurbhavah, vyayah pracyavanam, dhrauyvam avasthitih. [. . .] na ca tair utpadadibhir guna- 
paryayair và saha dravyam laksya-laksana-bhede 'pi svarüpa-bhedam upavrajati, svarüpata eva 
dravyasya tatha-vidhatvad uttariyavat. yatha khalüttariyam upatta-malinavastham praksalitam 
amalavasthayotpadyamanam tenotpadena laksyate. na ca tena saha svarüpa-bhedam upavrajati, 
svarüpata eva tatha-vidhatvam avalambate. tathà dravyam api samupatta-praktanavastham 
samucita-bahir-anga-sadhana-sannidhi-sadbhave vicitra-bahutaravasthanam  svarüpa-kartr-kara 
na-samarthya-svabhavenantar-anga-sadhanatam upagatenanugrahitam uttaravasthayotpadyama- 
nam tenotpadena laksyate. na ca tena saha svarüpa-bhedam upavrajati, svarüpata eva tatha- 
vidhatvam avalambate. 

21 The instrumental causes mentioned so far have been all specific objects or subjects. It 
should be noted that in the Niyama-sára (NS 30, 33) Kundakunda also speaks about substan- 
ces as such acting as instrumental causes. He notes, for example, that the substances of the 
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Even though a set of proper external causal factors is required for the aris- 
ing of an effect, this alone is not sufficient for it, according to Amrtacandra 
Süri. He says that in the arising of an effect, a substance is also charged with its 
own internal efficacy (antar-anga-sadhanata), pointing out that it is the combi- 
nation of external causes and the internal causal power of the substance that 
generates an effect. In connection with this, he describes a changing substance 
not only as a cause (karana), but also as an agent (kartr). A substance, then, is 
not a passive element in the process of causation, being molded according to 
the operation and directive of external causal factors, but is rather an agent, an 
active force internally causing the arising of an effect. This means that in the 
case of the upper garment, the operation of the washer, the soap, the water, 
and any other external causes are not sufficient for the upper garment to be- 
come clean. In order for it to change from being dirty to being clean, the mate- 
rial substance of the upper garment itself must promote the arising of the novel 
event from within. 

In TD II.4, Amrtacandra Siri repeats the idea of a substance being an agent 
and a cause, but he adds that a substance is also a substratum (adhikarana) of 
the dynamics of origination, loss, and continuity. He gives the example of gold 
(kartasvara), which functions as a substratum for the origination, loss, and conti- 
nuity of a ring, a bracelet, yellowness, etc. (kundalangada-pitatadi), respectively. 
Apart from being a cause and an agent, then, a substance is, by providing a seat 
for the causal process to occur, also its support. Needless to say, the implication 
of substances being the seats of origination, loss, and continuity is that, in the 
Jaina doctrine of causality, the discourse on novelty and continuity between a 
cause and its effect refers to the relation between a substance as an internal 
cause and its effect — that is, between a substantial cause and its effect, rather 
than between an instrumental cause and its effect.” 


medium of motion (dharma), the medium of rest (adharma), space (ākāśa), and time (kala) 
function as the instrumental causes that assist motion (gamana), rest (sthiti), spatial immer- 
sion (avagáhana), and alteration (parivartana), respectively. 

22 Bhartiya points out that Indian philosophers have tended to focus on the material rather 
than the instrumental/efficient cause: “We have seen that in western treatment of causation it is 
mainly the efficient cause that has figured. They have, for the most part, neglected material 
cause or the material cause has come into consideration there only secondarily, as when consid- 
ering the whole cause preceding the effect, where actually the difference between the material 
and the efficient cause has disappeared. But when we come to the Indian treatment of causa- 
tion, we find an altogether different approach in this matter. Indian thinkers, though they 
mostly accept the efficient cause (nimitta-karana) as one of the causes, have not bothered much 
about it. Their main subject of treatment is the material cause, i.e., the matter, which, due to the 
activity of the efficient cause, takes a new shape. This material cause has of course appeared in 
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Returning to the example of the upper garment, Amrtacandra Süri adds that, 
apart from having a capacity as an agent and a cause, a substance also has a 
capacity as own-nature (svarüpa). He does not define svarüpa, so it is not clear 
what the word means in this context, but the Jainas generally understand the 
peculiar nature of a substance to be twofold: (1) atemporal, i.e., the specific sub- 
stance-attributes-modes structure, and (2) temporal, i.e., the specific dynamics of 
origination, loss, and continuity. A substance, then, undergoes a causal process 
in its capacity of having this particular twofold character. Following this inter- 
pretation, the factor of svarüpa would be connected with own-being (svabhava), 
another factor that Amrtacandra Siri, in the example above, mentions in relation 
to the arising of the effect. He first emphasizes that a substance does not suffer a 
change in its own-being (andrabdha-svabhava-bheda) despite its specific struc- 
ture and dynamics. He then continues by saying that a substance acquires a 
novel state *supported by its own-being," a characteristic he defines as the sub- 
stance’s connection with existence in general (astitva-samanyanvaya), noting 
that existence will be explained as being of two kinds - namely, existence of 
a characteristic nature (svarüpástitva) and existence of a common nature 
(sadr$yástitva). As indicated in the commentary itself, these two kinds of exis- 
tence are references to PS II.4 and PS II.5, where Kundakunda says that the 
“being of existence (sadbháva) is the own-being (svabhàva) of substance, 
with qualities [and] its own various modes, with origination, loss, and contin- 
uance at all times,"? and that “one, omnipresent (sarva-gata) characteristic 
(laksana) ‘existing’ (sat) belongs [. . .] to those with manifold characteristics 
(vividha-laksana)."?^ In reference to PS II.4, Barend Faddegon notes, 


Whilst here existence is said to be the innate nature of the substance, it is taught in II.5 
that existence is sarva-gata, omnipresent, or belonging to everything, and is a laksanam 
vividha-laksanànàm, a common characteristic of that which for the rest shows the greatest 
variety of characterization. This variation in expression has led the commentator to think 
that the author distinguishes existence-in-reference-to-the-substance or existence-of- 
characteristic-nature from existence-in-general.”° 


different shades in different systems of Indian philosophy"; see Bhartiya, Causation in Indian 
Philosophy, 27. See also Padmanabh S. Jaini, “Amrtacandra Süri's Exposition on Reality," in 
Collected Papers on Jaina Studies, ed. Padmanabh S. Jaini (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2000, re- 
issued 2010), 48-49. 

23 PS IL4: sabbhavo hi sahavo gunehim saha pajjaehim cittehim / davvassa savva-kalam uppa- 
da-vvaya-dhuvattehim // 

24 PSIL5: [. . .] viviha-lakkhananam lakkhanam egam sad iti savva-gayam / 

25 The Pravacana-sára of Kunda-kunda Acarya, Together with the Commentary, Tattva-dipikà, by 
Amrtacandra Süri, trans. Barend Faddegon, ed. with an introduction by F. W. Thomas, 67, fn. 1. 
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This is a very important observation. It seems to me, however, that Amrtacandra 
Süri, rather than equating existence of a common nature with existence in gen- 
eral as opposed to existence of a characteristic nature, as indicated by Faddegon, 
draws a distinction between existence of a characteristic nature (existence of in- 
dividual substances with their specific structure and dynamics) and existence of 
a common nature (what he calls the asti, *it is," of every substance), which he 
understands as two kinds of existence in general. Following this, it would then be 
the twofold existence in general that, according to Amrtacandra Suri, a substance — 
by never undergoing a change in its own-being — maintains a connection with. 
According to this interpretation, the first type of existence, namely, the existence 
of a characteristic or peculiar nature, is the one connected with the own-nature 
(svarüpa) of a substance. A substance never loses its peculiar structure and dynam- 
ics, and, further, it employs the capacity of its very nature to propel and configure 
the causal process. A substance, likewise, never loses its connection with 
the second type of existence, that is, with existence of a common nature or the 
basic “it is," and this eternality holds despite and throughout its structure and 
dynamics. 

The example of the upper garment further underscores the eternality of a 
substance with the description of the relationship between a substance on the 
one hand and origination, loss, and continuity as well as attributes and modes 
on the other. Amrtacandra Süri explains that this relationship is like that be- 
tween the characterized (laksya) and the characterizing (laksana). The idea that 
a substance is characterized by origination, loss, and continuity, as well as at- 
tributes and modes, first indicates that a substance, qualities, and modes as 
well as origination, loss, and continuity do not exist separately, but rather in a 
relationship of mutual dependence, since the characterized needs something 
that characterizes it and the characterizing needs something to characterize. 
They thus exist as an entity of one (the characterized) and many (the character- 
izing). It also indicates that a substance, as that which is characterized, 


26 In Tattva-pradipika, his commentary on the Pamcatthiya-samgaha, Amrtacandra Siri ex- 
plains the relationship between a substance and its attributes and modes: *A substance (dra- 
vya) is not separated from [its] modes (paryáya) like cow’s milk (go-rasa) is [not] separated 
from the milk [which has been milked out] (dudgha), curd (dadhi), butter (navanita), ghee 
(ghrta), etc. The modes are not separated from the substance like the milk [which has been 
milked out], curd, butter, ghee, etc. are [not] separated from cow's milk. [. . .] Attributes 
(guna) do not exist without a substance (dravya) like touch (sparsa), taste (rasa), smell (gan- 
dha), and colour (varna) are [not] separated (prthagbhüta) from [the substance of] matter 
(pudgala). The substance does not exist without attributes like [the substance of] matter is 
[not] separated from touch, taste, smell, and color." (TP 12-13: atra dravya-paryayanàm abhedo 
nirdistah. dugdha-dadhi-navanita-ghrtadi-viyuta-gorasavat paryaya-viyutam dravyam nasti. 
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cannot be something that characterizes at the same time. The characterizing 
function is reserved for the qualifiers of a substance and the three features of 
its dynamics. In the same way, the factors that characterize a substance can- 
not perform the function of a substance as that which is characterized. The 
specific functions of the characterizing and the characterized are thus fixed 
and noninterchangeable. 

The notion that a substance is characterized by origination, loss, and conti- 
nuity, as well as attributes and modes, further indicates that despite undergoing 
its particular dynamics and having a specific structure, a substance never radi- 
cally commits to any of its individual features. Amrtacandra Siri says that a sub- 
stance does not undergo a change in its own-nature (according to the above 
interpretation, its particular structure and dynamics), because the manner of 
the operation of its own-nature is being suchlike (tattha-vidhatva). This term ex- 
presses that a substance is never only origination, only loss, only continuity, 
only an attribute, or only a mode, but is rather characterized by these individual 
features without losing any other aspects of its own-nature. The above example 
focuses on the feature of origination. In the rest of TD II.3, Amrtacandra Süri ap- 
plies the same logic to loss and continuity, as well as attributes and modes. In 
the specific case of the upper garment, he says that the upper garment is simul- 
taneously (eka-kàla) originating with reference to being clean (amala), undergo- 
ing loss with reference to being dirty (malina), and being continuous with 
reference to the constant state of being a garment, that is, its garmentness 
(uttariyatva). It is also characterized by attributes and modes. It does not, how- 
ever, experience a change in its own-nature as the upper garment, be it due to a 
certain feature of its dynamics or to an aspect of its structure. Likewise, says 
Amrtacandra Süri, a substance, simultaneously originating with reference to the 
subsequent mode, undergoing loss with reference to the previous mode, and 
being continuous with reference to the constant state of being a substance, that 
is, its substantiality (dravyatva), as well as being qualified by attributes and 
modes, does not experience a change in its own-nature because of any of these 
individual features. A substance continues to exist eternally despite being char- 
acterized by various qualifiers as well as the dynamics of origination, loss, and 
continuity. It, further, never loses its specific structure and dynamics. 


gorasa-viyukta-dugdha-dadhi-navanita-ghrtadivad dravya-viyuktah paryaya na santi. [. . .] 
pudgala-prthagbhüta-spar$a-rasa-gandha-varnavad dravyena vina na gunah sambhavanti. 
spar$a-rasa-gamdha-varna-prthagbhüta-pudgalavad gunair vinà dravyam na sambhavati.) 
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3 Novelty and Continuity in the Jaina Causal Model 


The notion of the nonradical commitment of a substance to any of the features 
that characterize it, as discussed above, emphasizes that with regard to both nov- 
elty (origination and loss) and continuity, a substance can only be suchlike - that 
is, like them or characterized by them, but never wholly any one of them. In regard 
to the arising of an effect, this means that an effect can never be a wholly novel 
product, as the Nyàya-Vai$esika would have it. Amrtacandra Süri further elabo- 
rates on this issue with reference to collections of substances as well as with 
reference to substances as individual entities. With reference to collections of sub- 
stances, he emphasizes that substances cannot produce another substance: 


Substances (dravya) do not produce (arambha) other substances (dravyàntara), because all 
substances (sarva-dravya) are established through their own-being (svabhdava-siddhatva). 
Their being established through their own-being is due to their having neither beginning 
nor end (anddi-nidhanatva). Something with no beginning or end (anddi-nidhana) does not 
require another cause (sádhanüntara). It is an existent with its establishment established 
(siddha-siddhimad-bhita) by itself (svayam), by means (upddaya) of the basic cause (müla- 
sádhana), the own-being of the self (atman), which is the self of the attributes and modes. 
That, however, which is produced by substances, is not another substance but a mode 
(paryáya), because of its state of occurring occasionally (kadacitkatva), like a double atom 
(dvyanuka), etc., and a human (manusya), etc. A substance, however, being interminable 
(anavadhi) and constant in the three times (trisamayavasthayin), could not be such.” 


Amrtacandra Süri here points out that a substance is always established by itself 
(svayam) through the basic cause (müla-sadhana) that is its own-being (svabhava), 
which was defined above as the substance's connection with twofold existence in 
general. A substance, then, is established through itself as an existent and, as 
such, can never be established by another cause (sadhanantara), such as, for ex- 
ample, by other substances. Amrtacandra Süri explains that this is due to the fact 
that a substance is without a beginning and without an end. Since it is eternal, 
nothing could have produced it and nothing could ever make it cease to be. 
Hcontinues by saying that while substances do not produce other substances, they 
do produce modes (paryaya). He gives two examples of collections of substances to 
illustrate this: first, a double atom, which represents a collection of two substances 


27 TD Il.6: na khalu dravyair dravyantaranam arambhah, sarva-dravyanam svabhava-siddha 
tvat. svabhàva-siddhatvam tu tesam anadi-nidhanatvat. anadi-nidhanam hi na sadhanantaram 
apeksate. guna-paryayatmanam atmanah svabhavam eva müla-sadhanam upadaya svayam eva 
siddha-siddhimad-bhütam vartate. yat tu dravyair arabhyate na tad dravyantaram kadacitkatvat 
sa paryayah. dvyanukadivan-manusyadivac ca. dravyam punar anavadhi trisamayavasthayi na 
tatha syat. 
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of the same kind (material), and then a human, which represents a collection of 
two substances of a different kind (material and nonmaterial). Amrtacandra Süri 
says that such collections of substances ought not to be considered as new sub- 
stances, but rather as modes, because they occur only occasionally, and thus exist 
temporarily. In contrast to this, a substance as such, he emphasizes, never ceases 
to be, its constancy pervading the three times of past, present, and future. 

Amrtacandra Süri also expands on the claim that an effect can never be a 
wholly novel product with reference to substances as individual entities either. 
The notion that origination, loss, and continuity should never be thought of as 
occurring with reference to substances as such was already indicated in the char- 
acterizing-characterized distinction mentioned above. In the case of origination, it 
is never the whole substance that originates; in the case of loss, it is never the 
whole substance that undergoes loss; and in the case of continuity, it is never the 
whole substance that is continuous. Following Kundakunda, Amrtacandra Süri 
develops this idea further by saying that origination, loss, and continuity are all in 
modes (parydya). It should be pointed out that these are modes of a single sub- 
stance, rather than modes as collections of substances discussed above. In reply 
to Kundakunda’s assertation — “Origination, stability, and decay (utpada-sthiti-bha 
nga) are in modes (paryaya). Modes are always a substance (dravya). Therefore, 
all is a substance"?- Amrtacandra Süri comments, “Origination, loss, and 
continuity (utpdda-vyaya-dhrauvya) rest on modes (paryaya), and these 
modes rest on a substance. Therefore all (samasta) this is one substance (dra- 
vya), and there is no other substance."?? The idea that the triple dynamics of 
origination, loss, and continuity rest on modes, and that these modes, in turn, 
rest on a substance, recalls the passage from TD II.4 in which Amrtacandra Sari 
describes a substance as a substratum of the dynamics of origination, loss, and 
continuity. Because a substance is a substratum of modes, it is also a substratum 
of the dynamics of these modes. A substance cannot, as a whole, be affected by 
these dynamics, since the dynamics occur only in the modal aspect of a sub- 
stance. Amrtacandra Süri further argues in support of this idea by systematically 
listing the unacceptable consequences of origination, loss, and continuity occur- 
ring with respect to substances rather than their modes. He says: 


But if decay, origination, and continuity (bhariga-utpáda-dhrauvya) were maintained as 
being of substance (dravya), then all (samgrama) would fall into confusion. 


28 PS II.9: uppada-tthidi-bhamga vijjamte pajjaesu pajjaya / davvam hi samti niyadam tamha 
davvam havadi savvam // 

29 TD II.9: utpada-vyaya-dhrauvyàni hi paryayan alambante, te punah paryaya dravyam 
alambante. tatah samastam apy etad ekam eva dravyam na punar dravyantaram. 
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In the case of decay, there would be the occurrence of the emptiness of all substan- 
ces (dravya-Siinyatavatara), because of the dissolution (samharana) of all substances 
(sarva-dravya), leered at by momentary decay (ksana-bhanga-katàksita), in a single mo- 
ment (eka-ksana), and [so] there would be utter destruction (samuccheda). 

In the case of origination, there would be, for every single one (pratyeka), an infinity 
(anantya) of substances, marked with origination in every moment (prati-samayotpáda- 
mudrita), and [so] there would be the origination of a nonexistent (asad-utpàda). 

In the case of continuity, there would be the nonexistence (abhdva) of substance be- 
cause of the nonexistence of successively existing (krama-bhii) existences (bhava), and 
[so] there would be momentariness (ksanikatva).*° 


First, Amrtacandra Süri states that if decay occurred with regard to substances as 
such rather than their modes, all substances would be destroyed in a single mo- 
ment. Since Jaina metaphysics considers modal decay to happen momentarily, 
as was noted in the first part of this paper, these momentary dynamics would, 
when applied to substances as wholes, result in an immediate decay of all sub- 
stances. This means that there would be, as Amrtacandra Süri concludes in the 
section on decay, “utter destruction (samuccheda)," namely, a destruction of all 
there is, because all existence is, according to the Jainas, expressed through sub- 
stances. Since the Jainas deem every substance to be eternal rather than momen- 
tary and liable to complete destruction, this is an unacceptable consequence for 
them, and so they cannot subscribe to the idea of decay occurring with regard to 
substances as such rather than their modes. 

Second, if origination happened with regard to substances as such rather 
than their modes - that is, if origination were a completely novel event — every 
single substance would be followed by another substance every single moment, 
according to Amrtacandra Süri, since origination, in the Jaina metaphysical sys- 
tem, is a momentary occurrence, like decay. The result would be an infinite 
number of substances being produced with reference to every single substance. 
This is again an unacceptable consequence for the Jainas, not only because 
some substances in the Jaina metaphysical system (such as space and the 
media of motion and rest) are singular in number, but primarily because, as 
Amrtacandra Süri emphasizes in his conclusion to the section on origination, 
“there would be an origination of a nonexistent (asad-utpdda).” As noted 


30 TD II.9: yadi punar bhangotpada-dhrauvyani dravyasyaivesyante tada samagram eva vipla- 
vate. tathahi bhange tavat ksana-bhanga-kataksitanam eka-ksana eva sarva-dravyanam sam- 
haranad dravya-$ünyatavatarah samucchedo và. utpade tu pratisamayotpada-mudritanam pra- 
tyekam dravyanam anantyam asad-utpado và. dhrauvye tu krama-bhuvam bhavanam abhavad 
dravyasyabhavah ksanikatvam va. 
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above, all substances are understood to be eternal and self-established, which 
means that a new substance cannot be produced. A nonexistent substance 
cannot become existent. For that reason, the Jainas cannot subscribe to the 
idea of origination occurring with regard to substances as such rather than 
their modes. 

Third, if continuity existed with regard to substances as such rather than 
their modes, substances would not even exist, says Amrtacandra Süri. For 
him, the concepts of continuity and eternality are clearly not the same, a no- 
tion that was already implicit in his differentiation between substantiality 
and substance, clayness and clay, yelowness and gold, and garmentness and 
garment in the examples above.” A substance that is solely eternal could be 
considered to be unchanging, whereas a substance that is both eternal and 
continuous could not be so. Amrtacandra Süri points out that for something 
to exist as being characterized by continuity, it also needs to be characterized 
by variance, through which only continuity can manifest itself. As noted in 
the example of the clay pot discussed at the beginning of the second part of 
this paper, this is true in the case of the continuously arising and decaying 
modal modifications that qualify an eternal substance. Through the arising 
and ceasing modes, the continuity of a substance (that is, its substantiality) 
as persisting through the change is manifested. The case of substances that 
are as such characterized by continuity is different, though, because they 
cannot as such simultaneously be characterized by decay and origination, 
the possibilities that Amrtacandra Süri just refuted. Their continuity can 
therefore not be established. The result, says Amrtacandra Süri, is momentar- 
iness (ksanikatva), indicating a (Buddhist) notion of reality where momentary 
events exist without a substantial substratum. A substance characterized as a 
substance by continuity only would thus not exist, which is, as already 
noted, an unacceptable consequence for the Jainas. This means that the 
Jainas cannot subscribe to the idea of continuity occurring with regard to 
substances as such rather than their modes. 

In the example of the clay pot, Amrtacandra Siri highlighted that continu- 
ity supports both origination and annihilation. In the last excerpt, he pointed 
out that not only do origination and annihilation depend on continuity, but conti- 
nuity too depends on origination and annihilation. In glossing Kundakunda's dic- 
tum, “There is no arising (bhava) deprived of decay (bhanga-vihina), nor is there 


31 Cf. Bimal Krishna Matilal, *Ontological Problems in Nyaya, Buddhism and Jainism: A 
Comparative Analysis," Journal of Indian Philosophy 5 (1977): 100—101. 
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decay deprived of origination. Moreover, origination (utpdda) and decay are not 
without a continuous object (dhrauvyártha),"? he further emphasizes the total in- 
terconditionality of the triple dynamics of origination, loss, and continuity with the 
following elaboration: 


There is no creation (sarga) without dissolution (samhdra) and no dissolution without 
creation, no creation nor dissolution (srsti-samhdra) without stability (sthiti), and no sta- 
bility without creation and dissolution. Creation is dissolution, dissolution is creation, 
creation and dissolution are stability, and stability is creation and dissolution. For in- 
stance, the creation of the pot (kumbha) is the dissolution of the clod of clay (mrtpinda), 
because being (bhdva) becomes manifest (avabhdsana) through the own-being of the 
nonbeing of another being (bhàvantarabhàva-svabhàva). And the dissolution of the clod 
of clay is the origination of the pot, because nonbeing (abhdva) becomes manifest 
through the own-being of the being of another being (bhàvaàntara-bhàva-svabhàva). And 
the creation and dissolution of the pot and the clod are the stability of the clay (mrttika), 
because the constant (anvaya) manifests (prakdsana) through the divergences (vyatireka- 
mukha). And the stability of the clay is the creation and dissolution of the pot and clod, 
because the divergences do not surpass (anatikramana) the constant.” 


In several ways, this excerpt recalls the example of the clay pot. As in the clay 
pot example, here too Amrtacandra Süri emphasizes that the arising of the effect 
that is the clay pot is also the annihilation of the clod of clay, and that the stabil- 
ity of the clay, that is, its clayness, pervades both. He expands on the previous 
example by making the additional statements that the annihilation of the clod of 
clay is the origination of the clay pot, and that the origination of the clay pot and 
the annihilation of the clod of clay are both the stability of the clay. This high- 
lights a relationship of complete interconditionality between the three aspects of 
the causal process. It is not only that origination, annihilation, and stability coin- 
cide by occurring in the same moment, as was demonstrated in the example of 
the clay pot. No one of them could ever even occur without the others. This 


32 PS II.8: na bhavo bhamga-vihino bhamgo và natthi sambhava-vihino / uppado vi ya 
bhamgo na vina dhovvena atthena // 

33 TD II.8: na khalu sargah samharam antarena, na samharo và sargam antarena, na srsti-sa 
mharau sthitim antarena, na sthitih sarga-samharam antarena. ya eva hi sargah sa eva samharah, 
ya eva samharah sa eva sargah, yàv eva sarga-samharau saiva sthitih, yaiva sthitis tav eva sarga- 
samharav iti. tathahi ya eva kumbhasya sargah sa eva mrtpindasya samharah bhavasya 
bhavantarabhava-svabhavenavabhasanat. ya eva ca mrtpindasya samharah, sa eva kumbhasya 
sargah, abhavasya bhavantara-bhava-svabhavenavabhasanat. yau ca kumbha-pindayoh sarga-sam 
harau saiva mrttikayah sthitih, vyatireka-mukhenaivanvayasya prakasanat. yaiva ca mrttikayah 
sthitis tàv eva kumbha-pindayoh sarga-samharau, vyatirekanam anvayanatikramanat. 
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means that all the aspects of the causal process essentially support one another. 
Without annihilation, there would be no origination; without origination, no an- 
nihilation; without stability, no origination or annihilation; and without origi- 
nation and annihilation, no stability. This is so, explains Amrtacandra Süri, 
because being (bhava) can become manifest only through the own-being of 
the nonbeing of another being (bhavantarabhaàva-svabhàva). It is only in the 
passing away of an old mode that a new mode can arise. Similarly, nonbeing 
(abhava) can become manifest only through the own-being of the being of an- 
other being (bhavantara-bhàva-svabhaàva). An old mode can cease only in the 
arising of a new mode. This exchange, says Amrtacandra Siri, supports stabil- 
ity, because, as noted, something can become manifest as stable or continu- 
ous only through divergences. While necessitating divergences, stability at 
the same time supports these divergences, says Amrtacandra Süri, since they 
do not surpass it; namely, they never go beyond it, but rather occur within the 
limits of and in coordination with it. 

Similarly to the excerpt above that discussed the notion of origination, an- 
nihilation, and continuity occurring with regard to substances as such, here too 
Amrtacandra Süri lists a series of unacceptable consequences of origination, 
annihilation, and continuity being independent from one another rather than 
being in a relationship of interconditionality. He says, 


However, should this not be accepted in this way, it follows that creation is reduced to 
being something different, dissolution to being something different, and stability to being 
something different. 


If it be so, since there is no cause for the originating (utpadana-kàáranabhàva) of the pot 
(kumbha), aiming at creation (sarga) only, there would be either no coming into being 


(abhavani) or the origination of a nonexistent (asad-utpdda). 
In the case of a pot not coming into being, there would be no coming into being of 


anything. 
In the case of the origination of a nonexistent, there would be the origination of sky 
flowers (vyoma-prasava), etc.“ 


Focusing first on origination as an independent occurrence, Amrtacandra Suri 
points out two unacceptable consequences. First, he says, there would be no com- 
ing into being (abhavani) of anything at all, indicating that nothing can originate 


34 TD I1.8: yadi punar nedam evam isyeta tadanyah sargo "nyah samharah anya sthitir ity 
ayati. tatha sati hi kevalam sargam mrgayamanasya kumbhasyotpadana-karanabhavad abha- 
vanir eva bhavet asad-utpada eva va. tatra kumbhasyabhavanau sarvesam eva bhavanam a- 
bhavanir eva bhavet. asad-utpado va vyoma-prasavadinam apy utpadah syat. 
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by itself. This follows his premise that it is only in being conditioned by the pass- 
ing away of an old mode, on the one hand, and being conditioned by continuity 
on the other that a new mode can originate. If this holds for one particular exis- 
tent, like a pot, argues Amrtacandra Siri, it also holds for every other existent, 
since the metaphysical structure of existence is universal according to the Jainas. 
So if the pot does not come into being, then nothing comes into being. The other 
unacceptable consequence is the origination of a nonexistent (asad-utpdda), 
which is the same unacceptable consequence that was listed in the abovemen- 
tioned scenario of origination occurring with regard to substances as such, i.e., as 
substances. If one were to think of origination as something independent not in 
terms of modes (which seems to be the aim of the first part of the argument here), 
but in terms of substances, one would arrive at a paradoxical situation, because, 
as noted, something that cannot be produced (i.e., a nonexistent) would be pro- 
duced. Amrtacandra Süri says that this would be like the origination of sky flow- 
ers, a common example Indian philosophers use to depict a nonexistent. 

He continues his argument by focusing on annihilation as an independent 
occurrence: 


Likewise, since there is no cause for the dissolution (samhàra-kàranábhàva) of the clod of 
clay (mrtpinda), which is undergoing dissolution only, there would be either no dissolu- 
tion (asamharani) or a destruction of an existent (sad-uccheda). 
In the case of the clod of clay not undergoing dissolution, there would be no dissolu- 
tion of anything. 
In the case of the destruction of an existent, there would be a destruction of con- 
sciousness (samvid), etc.” 


If annihilation were an independent occurrence, the first unacceptable conse- 
quence, says Amrtacandra Süri, would be that there would be no dissolution 
(asamharani) of anything at all, by which he indicates, similarly as in the pre- 
vious case of origination, that annihilation cannot happen by itself. This 
again follows his premise that it is only being conditioned by the origination 
of a new mode on the one hand, and by continuity on the other, that an old 
mode can be annihilated. Again, if this holds for one particular existent, like a 
clod of clay, argues Amrtacandra Süri, it also holds for every other existent, 
since according to the Jainas — as noted above - all existents have the same 
metaphysical structure. So, if the clod of clay does not undergo annihilation, 


35 TD II.8: tatha kevalam samharamanasya mrtpindasya samhara-karanabhavad asamharanir 
eva bhavet sad-uccheda eva va. tatra mrtpindasyasamharanau sarvesam eva bhavanam 
asamharanir eva bhavet. sad ucchede và samvid-adinam apy ucchedah syat. 
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then nothing undergoes annihilation. The second unacceptable consequence 
that Amrtacandra Süri cautions against is the destruction of an existent (sad- 
uccheda), which matches the unacceptable consequence that he posits in the 
case of the abovementioned idea of annihilation occurring with regard to sub- 
stances as such, i.e., as substances. Similarly to the case of origination, if one 
were to think of annihilation as something independent not in terms of 
modes, but in terms of substances, one would arrive at a paradoxical situa- 
tion, because, as noted, a substance as eternal cannot be annihilated. In fact, as 
Amrtacandra Siri claims, the annihilation of a substance would be like the anni- 
hilation of awareness (samvid), something that is utterly unacceptable to the 
Jainas, as according to the Jaina metaphysics, no living being can ever 
completely lose their essential attribute of awareness or consciousness. Despite 
fluctuating in its degrees of manifestation, awareness as such is indestructible. 

Amrtacandra Süri continues his list of unacceptable consequences by fo- 
cusing on stability as an independent occurrence. He says, 


Likewise, since there is no constant of stability, overspread with divergences 
(vyatirekadkranta-sthity-anvayabhava), of the clay, [in the case of] admitting stability 
only, there would be either no stability (asthàni) or an eternity of the momentary 
(ksanika-nityatva). 

In the case of no stability of the clay, there would be no stability of anything. 

In the case of the eternity of the momentary, there would be eternity (nityatva) of the 

moments of citta (citta-ksana).*° 


According to Amrtacandra Suri, if stability were an independent occurrence, the 
first unacceptable consequence would be that there would be no stability (asthani) 
of anything at all. As in the previous two cases, he indicates that stability cannot 
occur by itself. This accords with his premise that it is only through the variation 
of the passing away of an old mode and the arising of a new mode that stability 
can be manifested. Again, if this holds for one particular existent, like clay, as 
Amrtacandra Siri argues, it also holds for every other existent, since, as noted in 
the previous two cases, the metaphysical structure of existence is universal accord- 
ing to the Jainas. So if the clay is not stable, then nothing is stable. 

The second unacceptable consequence that Amrtacandra Süri lists is the 
eternity of the momentary (ksanika-nityatva). This formulation is similar to the 


36 TD II.8: tathà kevalàm sthitim upagacchantya mrttikaya vyatirekakranta-sthity-anva 
yabhavad asthanir eva bhavet, ksanika-nityatvam eva va. tatra mrttikaya asthanau sarvesam 
eva bhavanam asthanir eva bhavet. ksanika-nityatve và citta-ksananam api nityatvam syat. 
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one that he used to express the unacceptable consequence of stability occurring 
with regard to substances as such, i.e., as substances. There, he said that if sta- 
bility were to occur with regard to substances as such, the result would be the 
nonexistence of a substance and, therefore, momentariness. Here, he mentions 
the second part of the previous formulation only, namely, existence as momen- 
tary. He illustrates this consequence with an example of the eternality of the 
moments of citta (citta-ksana), something that, as noted above, is completely 
unacceptable to the Jainas, as according to the Jaina metaphysics, a cognitive 
faculty is an essential attribute, and thus a stable aspect of every living being. 
This means that it cannot as such be fragmented into moments, even though, 
as an attribute, it continually undergoes momentary modal change. 

Having shown that the idea of origination, annihilation, and loss occurring 
independently of each other leads to unacceptable consequences and is there- 
fore insupportable, Amrtacandra Süri concludes that the three are in an eternal 
relationship of absolute interconditionality: 


Consequently, it is necessarily to acknowledge that a substance (dravya) is marked by three 
characteristics shining forth without interruption (uddyotamàna-nirvighna-trai-laksanya- 
láfichana), unseparated (avinabhüta) from a creation of posterior divergences (uttarottara- 
vyatireka), from a dissolution of prior divergences (pürva-pürva-vyatireka), and a stability 
(avasthàna) of the constant (anvaya)." 


4 Credibility of the Jaina Causal Model: 
Improvisation or Deliberation? 


Having carefully studied the Jaina doctrine of the nature of causal relations in 
Amrtacandra Süri's Tattva-dipika, it is now possible to return to Potter's ques- 
tion of whether the conciliation offered by the Jaina causal model is a superfi- 
cial and ad hoc or a methodical and cogent position. Following Kundakunda, 
Amrtacandra Süri emphasizes that origination, loss, and continuity all belong 
to the same ontological plane, that is, to the modal aspect of substances. This 
is one way in which the idea that novelty is not subordinate to continuity nor 
continuity to novelty was underlined. Another approach to coordinating the 
two was through the notion that the modal plane is an inalienable aspect of 


37 TD 1L8: tata uttarottara-vyatirekanam sargena pürva-pürva-vyatirekanam samharenanvaya- 
syavasthanenavinabhütam uddyotamana-nirvighna-trai-laksanya-lafichanam dravyam ava$yam 
anumantavyam. 
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substances. Substances need modes as much as modes need substances. This 
gives a solid grounding to modal dynamics, meaning that origination, loss, 
and continuity, as belonging to modes, are all necessary aspects of every sub- 
stance. That they are equally so was indicated by the idea of the momentary 
occurrence of origination and decay. Their momentariness ensures that novelty 
is not secondary to continuity, but that every single moment of every existent 
is a moment of the arising of an effect as a convergence of origination, loss, 
and continuity. This results in a causal model that not only brings together 
novelty and continuity, but brings them together every single moment. 
Furthermore, origination, loss, and continuity were emphasized as eternally 
being in a relationship of total interconditionality, each one of them present- 
ing the essential condition for the arising of the other. Thus, according to the 
Jaina causal model, novelty and continuity condition each other, without in- 
terruption, momentarily, eternally, on the same ontological plane, which is 
the modal aspect of every substance. These features clearly delineate the 
Jaina view on causality from the rival approaches to the issue. Unlike the case 
of an effect of prakrti in Samkhya, the novelty of an effect in the Jaina causal 
model is not secondary but essential to the continuity itself; moreover, unlike 
the case of an effect in Nyaya-VaiSesika, the novelty of an effect in the Jaina 
causal model necessitates continuity in order to take place, with novelty at 
the same time never overriding continuity. Reading Amrtacandra Süri's de- 
tailed exposition of the nature of causal relations and his systematic attempts 
to draw a balanced model that coordinates the novelty and continuity of ef- 
fects with regard to their substantial causes, it is clear that it is clear that the 
explanations of the Jaina model of causality can certainly be deliberate, care- 
fully articulated, and coherent. 


Abbreviations 
PS — Pavayana-sara (Pravacana-sara) 
TD - Tattva-dipika 
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Gregory Forgues 

8 Charting the Geographies of 'Ju Mi pham 
rnam rgyal rgya mtsho's Perspectivist 
Approach to the Two Truths 


'Ju Mi pham rNam rgyal rGya mtsho! is considered one of the greatest scholars of 
the rNying ma tradition of Tibetan Buddhism. He is well known for his original 
and somewhat innovative presentation of Madhyamaka, which integrates both 
Candrakirti’s tradition and Santaraksita’s philosophical legacy.’ Two-thirds of 
Mipham's (1846-1912) works concern subjects related to philosophical topics 
such as epistemology, ontology, and metaphysics.* Although he did not shy 
away from intellectual confrontation and debate on more than a few occasions," 
he is first and foremost known for his inclusivist? interpretation of Buddhist doc- 
trines. In this paper, I will focus on his interpretation of the two truths (bden 


1 Hereafter Mipham, unless his name is transliterated in Wylie (i.e. Ju Mi pham rNam rgyal 
rGya mtsho) or quoted from an author following a different transliteration of Mipham's name 
(e.g. Mi-pham, Mipam, etc.). 

2 For biographical details on Mipham's life, see Dieter Schuh, Tibetische Handschriften und 
Blockdrucke sowie Tonbandaufnahmen tibetischer Erzühlungen, vol. 11.5 (Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1973); Steven D. Goodman, “Mi-pham rGya-mtsho: An Account of his Life, the 
Printing of his Works, and the Structure of his Treatise Entitled mkhas-pa'i tshul la ’jug pa'i 
sgo," in Wind Horse, ed. Ronald M. Davidson (Fremont: Jain Publishing Company, 1981), 
59—78; John W. Pettit, Mi pham's Beacon of Certainty: Illuminating the View of Dzogchen, the 
Great Perfection (Boston: Wisdom, 1999), 1ff.; Gene E. Smith, Among Tibetan Texts, History & 
Literature of the Himalayan Plateau (Boston: Wisdom, 2001), 230-231; Douglas S. Duckworth, 
Jamgón Mipam: His Life and Teachings (Boston: Shambhala, 2011). 

3 See Karma Phuntsho, “Ju Mi pham rNam rgyal rGya mTsho. His Position in the Tibetan 
Religious Hierarchy and a Synoptic Survey of his Contributions," in The Pandita and the 
Siddha, Tibetan Studies in Honour of E. Gene Smith, ed. Ramon N. Prats (Dharamsala: Amnye 
Machen Institute, 2007), 191-209 for a presentation of Mipham's main works. 

4 See Markus Viehbeck, Polemics in Indo-Tibetan Scholasticism: A Late 19th-Century Debate 
between ’Ju Mi pham and Dpa' ris Rab gsal (Vienna: Wiener Studien zur Tibetologie und 
Buddhismuskunde, 2014). 

5 This term refers to the work of Indologist Paul Hacker on the notion of “inclusivism”; see Paul 
Hacker, “Inklusivismus,” in Inklusivismus: Eine indische Denkform, ed. Gerhardt Oberhammer 
(Vienna: Institut für Indologie der Universitát Wien, 1983), 11—28. Inclusivism denotes the ten- 
dency to integrate central concepts and ideas from another religious tradition into one's own 
approach. 

6 See for example Pettit, Mi pham's Beacon of Certainty, 6; Karma Phuntsho, Mi pham's 
Dialectics and the Debate of Emptiness (New York: RoutledgeCurzon, 2005), 8, 15, 207, 211. 
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gnyis, satyadvaya),’ namely, the “concealing” (kun rdzob, samvrti)? and the “ulti- 
mate" (don dam pa, paramartha).? 

In his monograph investigating the Tibetan hermeneutical debate on the 
two truths, Sonam Thakchoe notes that Mipham's treatment of the subject ap- 
pears contradictory. He considers Mipham's discourse as ambiguous, since 
Mipham seems to both endorse and criticize Tsong kha pa's (1357-1419) posi- 
tion.!° More importantly, Thakchoe remarks that Mipham propounds contra- 
dictory doctrines on the nature of the relationship between the two truths." 
Reading Thakchoe, one is left with the impression that Mipham's position on 
the matter is rather inconsistent. The fact that Mipham also describes the relation- 
ship between the two truths in terms of “unity” (zung jug, yuganaddha) could 
only, from Thakchoe's point of view, aggravate the charge of philosophical incon- 
sistency. Thakchoe's reading of Mipham therefore raises an important question: 
does Mipham's position entail contradictions? And if not, how are we to make 
sense of his discourse on the two truths? 

Phuntsho was the first to identify Mipham's various doctrinal positions in 
his treatment of the relationship between the two truths.” Duckworth has also 
noted the presence and importance of various perspectives in Mipham's writings.” 
Finally, Wangchuk has stressed the centrality of the term zung "jug (“unity”) 


7 Technical terms are given in Tibetan and Sanskrit (when available). 

8 I translate kun rdzob as “concealing” in accordance with the Sanskrit etymology of the word 
samvrti. For a detailed analysis of this term in Mipham's presentation of the two truths, see 
point 2 below. 

9 The two truths represent a didactic model commonly found in Buddhist literature. This 
model distinguishes two levels of truth in order to present the nature of our reality. 

10 Sonam Thakchoe, The Two Truths Debate (Boston: Wisdom, 2007), 176, n. 58. Tsong kha pa 
is the founder of the dGe lugs school of Tibetan Buddhism, one of the four schools of Tibetan 
Buddhism. The numerous theoretical complexities induced by Mipham's perspectivist interpre- 
tation of the two truths has been the subject of fierce debate between Mipham and dGe lugs 
scholars. On this occasion, dGe lugs scholars disputed several points, among which the insepa- 
rability (zun jug) of the two truths as expounded by Mipham. For an analysis of the polemical 
literature produced by these debates, see Viehbeck, Polemics in Indo-Tibetan Scholasticism. 

11 See Thakchoe, The Two Truths Debate, 180. Thakchoe sees Mipham as accepting both that 
the two truths are incompatible (i.e., gcig pa dkag pa’i tha dad, “different in the sense that 
their identity is negated"), and that they have a single ontological identity but different con- 
ceptual identities (ngo bo gcig la ldog pa tha dad, “different conceptual distinguishers with 
regard to a single entity"). 

12 See Phuntsho, Mi pham’s Dialectics and the Debate of Emptiness, 123. 

13 See for example Duckworth, Mipam on Buddha Nature (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 2008), 138. 
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in Mipham's discourse on the two truths.“ These excellent publications on 
Mipham’s interpretation of Madhyamaka have not, however, systematically ad- 
dressed the issues raised by Thakchoe in 2007. Phuntsho's contribution was pub- 
lished before Thakchoe even identified the issue, while Duckworth's Mipam on 
Buddha Nature was written at roughly the same time. 

In this paper, I show that Mipham sees any informed knowledge on the na- 
ture of reality as perspectival and expressed to address a specific soteriological 
concern. According to his view, discourses on the relationship between the two 
truths are soteriologically situated. Mipham's presentation of Madhyamaka can 
therefore be seen as perspectivist insofar as Mipham considers the validity of 
doctrines on the two truths as dependent on the soteriological context within 
which these doctrines are formulated. This inclusivist approach results in a 
complex presentation of Madhyamaka in which several seemingly contradic- 
tory positions are ranked according to an ascending scale of views. To answer 
Thakchoe's questions, it is therefore essential to examine in detail the cognitive 
and epistemic standpoints from which Mipham expounds the two truths in his 
writings on the subject.” 


1 A Perspectivist Approach to the Two Truths 


As noted by Tibetan and Western scholars alike, Mipham uses two distinct 
definitions of the two truths to ascertain the view (Ita ba, drsti).'© The first 
definition is based on the distinction between appearance (snang ba) and 
emptiness (stong pa), whereas the second hinges on the concordance, or 


14 See Dorji Wangchuk, “Was Mi-pham a Dialectical Monist? On a Recent Study of Mi-pham's 
Interpretation of the Buddha-Nature Theory," Indo-Iranian Journal 55 (2012): 15-38. 

15 Mipham's view on the two truths, as found in his Collected Works (Mi pham gsung 'bum), 
did not evolve through time. His doctrinal positions are remarkably stable from the moment 
he started composing commentaries and original works. In addition to primary sources, I also 
consulted the monographs and articles mentioned in the bibliography below. Key statements 
drawn from Mipham's works found in some of these publications were retranslated from the 
Tibetan for the present article. 

16 See for example Duckworth, Mipam on Buddha Nature, 6ff.; Duckworth, Jamgón Mipam: 
His Life and Teachings, 13; Phuntsho, Mi pham's Dialectics and the Debate of Emptiness, 114ff.; 
Markus Viehbeck, “Fighting for the Truth — Satyadvaya and the Debates Provoked by Mi 
pham's Nor bu ke ta ka," Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 34, 
no. 1-2 (2011): 291-320; Wangchuk, *Was Mi-pham a Dialectical Monist?" 24; Viehbeck, 
Polemics in Indo-Tibetan Scholasticism, 151, n. 207. 
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lack thereof, between the way things are (gnas lugs) and the way they appear 
(snang lugs). In the dBu ma rgyan gyi rnam bshad, his commentary on 
Santaraksita's Madhyamakdlamkara, one of his most personal philosophical 
works, Mipham declares": 


Moreover, in [all the Buddha’s] words (bka’) and treatises (bstan bcos, $àástra), there are two 
ways to posit the two truths: (1) From the perspective of a valid cognition investigating the 
ultimate, namely, the way [things] are (gnas lugs), the “ultimate” refers to emptiness (stong 
pa) and the “concealing” to appearances (snang ba); (2) From the perspective of a conven- 
tional (kun tu tha snyad) valid cognition investigating the mode of appearance [of things] 
(snang tshul), the “ultimate” refers to the subject and object for which nature and appearance 
(gnas snang) are in irrefutable accordance. The “concealing” refers to the opposite.’® 


According to Mipham, the first definition — termed snang stong — is usually en- 
countered in Prasangika Madhyamaka or in the sütras of the Second Turning of 
the Wheel that explicate the absence of *own-nature" (ngo bo nyid, svabhava) 
of phenomena. The second definition is prevalent in the Maitreya tradition and 
the sütras of the Third Turning of the Wheel. The latter is also referred to as the 
mthun mi mthun (*accordance/discordance") model, since the distinction be- 
tween the two truths depends upon whether the way things appear is concor- 
dant with the way things are. As a consequence, the first definition (snang 
stong) could be considered to be apophatic, being based on the ultimate analy- 
sis of appearances showing their absence of *own-nature." The second defini- 
tion (mthun mi mthun) implies a more cataphatic approach to the ultimate 
through the distinction it establishes between the sphere of mind (sems) that 
constitutes the concealing truth and gnosis (ye shes), the ultimate. In Mipham's 
system, this second definition is used to explain that the nature of a buddha 
(tathagatagarbha) is empty of adventitious afflictions (nyon mongs, kle$a), but 
not empty of buddha qualities; in other words, to teach the difference between 
the conditioned mind and gnosis, which cannot be reduced to a blank nothing- 
ness. One should add that these two definitions of the truths are not mutually 


17 For a summary of this point, see gZhan stong khas len seng ge'i nga ro in Pettit, Mi pham's 
Beacon of Certainty, 416, and Duckworth, Mipam on Buddha Nature, 6-20, about the use of 
the second definition of the two truths in the context of Mipham's interpretation of the 
tathagatagarbha theory; cf. Phuntsho, Mi pham’s Dialectics, 114-16. 

18 dBu ma rgyan gyi rnam bshad, 30, 3: de'ang bka’ dang bstan bcos rnams na bden gnyis "jog 
tshul gnyis su gnas te/ gnas lugs don dam la dpyod pa'i tshad ma'i dbang du byas te/ stong pa 
la don dam dang/ snang ba la kun rdzob ces bzhag pa dang/ snang tshul la dpyod pa kun tu tha 
snyad pa'i tshad ma'i dbang du byas te/ gnas snang mthun pa mi bslu ba'i yul dang yul can la 
don dam dang/ ldog phyogs la kun rdzob tu "jog pa'i tshul gnyis las/ 
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exclusive, since gnosis is considered to be without an *own-nature," although 
it does possess qualities. 

From the viewpoint of rDzogs chen, the highest teaching in Mipham's tradi- 
tion, the first definition of the two truths appears to be formulated from an on- 
tological perspective, stressing the primordially pure (ka dag) aspect of reality, 
whereas the second definition seems to be expressed from a cognitive perspec- 
tive conducive to the realization of the spontaneously present (Ihun grub) as- 
pect of reality. The propaedeutic function of this perspectival approach plays a 
central role in the way Mipham teaches Madhyamaka as a doctrine that facili- 
tates the realization of rDzogs chen. In his introduction to the dBu ma rgyan gyi 
rnam bshad, he thus clearly differentiates the context in which statements 
about the ultimate are made and explains at length that there are no contradic- 
tions between different views insofar as one understands that the multiplicity 
of apparently divergent opinions on a given topic reflects the various contexts 
in which these views are formulated. 

This hermeneutic strategy based on the notion of standpoint and perspec- 
tive is often used by Mipham to avoid contradictions, but it is also profoundly 
reflective of his understanding that doctrines, as expressions of a truth, are re- 
lated to a specific epistemic context. To illustrate this point, I would like to turn 
to Mipham's first definition of the two truths, in which the standard opposition 
between appearance and emptiness is resolved in a way that is similar to Go 
rams pa's approach:’” 


With regard to those [two truths], the concealing truth represents all phenomena (chos, 
dharma) in whatever way they appear: the ground comprised of the conditioned and the 
unconditioned, [such as] the aggregates (phung po, skandha), the basic constituents 
(khams, dhátu), and the sources of cognition (skye mched, dyatana); the path, [for exam- 
ple,] the perfections, the factors conducive to awakening (byang chub kyi phyogs, 
bodhipaksa), etc.; and the fruit, [such as] the ten powers and so forth. In brief, [the con- 
cealing truth includes] the innumerable phenomena, as many as they are (ji snyed pa), all 
that is posited from the perspective of the incontrovertible (bslus med) mode of appear- 
ance of cognitive objects. 


With regard to the ultimate truth, the phenomena of the ground, path, and fruit abide 
within the emptiness that is not established as anything at all. This [mode of abiding], 
being posited from the perspective of the way things are (gnas lugs), is the profound phe- 
nomenon (chos, dharma) as it is (ji Ita ba). 


19 See José Ignacio Cabezón and Geshe Lobsang Dargyay, trans., Freedom from Extremes, 
Gorampa's “Distinguishing the View” and the Polemics of Emptiness (Boston: Wisdom, 2007), 
207-11. 
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Realizing that these two [truths] are in the real sense in a state of unity (zung jug) or fun- 
damental sameness (mnyam pa nyid) is the supreme object of realization, the ultimate 
purpose.”° 


In this apparently basic definition of the two truths, a central point is made. Each 
truth corresponds to an object that is dependent on an epistemic perspective. The 
dividing line between those truths is, by way of consequence, not so much the con- 
cealing and ultimate objects in themselves, but the way things are perceived. In 
his Nor bu ke ta ka, while commenting on Santideva’s Bodhicarydvatara (BCA 
IX.2), Mipham thus quotes Candrakirti’s Madhyamakavatara (Mav VI, 23): 


By perceiving correctly or incorrectly all things, 


The two natures of all things will be apprehended [. . .]”” 


2 The Concealing Truth as an Epistemic 
Perspective 


As explained by Mipham in the quote above, the concealing truth is “what is 
posited from the perspective of the incontrovertible mode of appearance of all 
cognitive objects.” Objects are mere experiences, appearances, manifestations 
(snang ba). The concept of “truth” is clearly conceived here in epistemic terms 
rather than as a purely ontological issue. In Mipham’s explanation, the conceal- 
ing truth consists merely of mistaken experience. Mipham thus declares in his 
Nor bu ke ta ka, 


[. . .] although the concealing truth is devoid of arising and so on, in its nature, it is that 
which appears as that (der snang), a mode of appearance similar to an illusion, a dream, 
or a hair [appearing to someone suffering from myodesopsia].” 


20 Mkhas pa’i tshul la "jug pa'i sgo, Vol.II, 174: de la kun rdzob kyi bden pa ni ji ltar snang ba’i 
chos gzhi 'dus byas dang 'dus ma byas kyis bsdus pa phung khams skye mched dang / lam phar 
phyin dang byang phyogs sogs dang/ 'bras bu stobs bcu la sogs pa mdor na shes bya rnams kyi 
snang tshul bslus med kyi ngos nas bzhag pa ji snyed pa rgya che ba'i chos so/ don dam bden pa 
ni gzhi lam "bras bu'i chos de dag rang bzhin cir yang ma grub pa'i stong pa nyid du gnas pa ni 
gnas lugs kyi ngos nas bzhag pa ste ji lta ba zab mo'i chos so/ de gnyis yang dag pa'i don du 
zung jug mnyam pa nyid du rtogs pa ni rtogs bya rnams kyi nang na mchog tu gyur pa mthar 
thug gi don no/ 

21 For the Sanskrit, see Xuezhu Li, “Madhyamakavatara-karika,” China Tibetology 1 (2012): 5: 
samyagmrsdadarsanalabdhabhavam rüpadvayam bibhrati sarvabhavah. 

22 Nor bu ke ta ka, 4: de la kun rdzob ni skye sogs kyi rang bzhin du med bzhin der snang sgyu 
ma dang rmi lam skra shad lta bu'i snang tshul 'di yin la/ 
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A correct understanding of the compound lexeme der snang ba is required to 
grasp Mipham's understanding of concealing truth. As is characteristic of 
Buddhist polysemic technical terms, snang ba is translated in various ways: it 
is generally assumed to mean “appearance,” “perception,” “manifestation,” or 
“experience.” I have chosen to translate it as “appearance” in the sense of the 
manifestation as an experience. The notion of experience here conveys the idea 
of subjectivity, while the idea of manifestation expresses the dynamic aspect of 
snang ba. Unfortunately, these two aspects are somewhat missing when one 
translates snang ba with “appearance.” An appearance is usually understood 
as belonging to an external object and a perception as something purely subjec- 
tive. The notion of appearance in the sense of a cognitive event supports a grad- 
ual shift from the perspective of the concealing truth experienced by ordinary 
beings up to the perspective of sublime beings (’phags pa rnams), a method 
that is the whole point of Mipham's propaedeutic approach to the two truths. 
The term does not aim here at reinforcing any dualistic ontological identifica- 
tion of the concealing in terms of subject/object, which is the mark of lower 
substantialist systems. We can therefore safely understand der snang ba as 
meaning "that which appears there" in the sense of *an appearance as this or 
that in [one's] mind." With this expression, Mipham refers to a cognitive pro- 
cess without implying that appearances exist ultimately as mind itself, that is 
to say, without substantially (rdzas su, dravyatas) positing any existence, on 
the side of the subject or the object. In his commentary to the dBu ma rgyan, he 
explains,” 


One fully knows how things are conventionally by accepting that the various appearances 
are magical manifestations (rnam par ’phrul pa, vikurvàna), and [one thus] acquires confi- 
dence in the way [one] enters in or turns away from samsára. Further, from the perspec- 
tive of the way things are, which is free from all objective supports (dmigs pa, àlambana), 
marks, and mental proliferations, it is not even observed that “appearance is mind." 
However, this is the ultimate that is beyond conventional designations. [53] Within the 


23 My preference would be to translate snang ba with “manifestation of an experience," 
which has the advantage of not committing oneself to either of the two alternatives of the sub- 
ject/object dichotomy while maintaining the dynamic notion snang ba carries. However, I 
have settled for “appearance,” which, being much shorter, leads to a more concise translation 
of this term. In the context of rDzogs chen, this term facilitates the right understanding of the 
expressive power (rtsal) of awareness (rig pa) or even of nyams, the temporary shifting experi- 
ences during practice that belong to mind and not to rig pa. As Mipham has based his exposi- 
tion of Madhyamaka on a gradual progression towards the view of rDzogs chen, I believe that 
itis important to remain in the spirit of this tradition when translating these technical terms in 
order to allow for a smooth transition between the different levels of Mipham's ascending 
scale of philosophical views. 
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context of the appearance of conventional designations, the existence of external objects 
is refuted by reasoning, while it is established through reasoning that this [appearance] is 
nothing but mind.” As a consequence, insofar as a conventional designation is accepted 
without contradicting confined perception (tshur mthong), there is no better [account of 
the concealing] than this. If one examines the phenomena that are merely posited 
through the power of conceptuality, [one finds that] they are not established as anything 
at all. However, these unceasing and incontrovertible appearances, which are experi- 
enced from one's point of view, are established by the power of the things themselves as 
mental appearances or one's own appearances.” 


For Mipham, the concealing truth is thus nothing but this multiplicity of experi- 
ences manifesting in the mind. He justifies this view by stressing that since 
such a presentation is in accord with empirical perceptions, there is no better 
way to define the concealing truth. However, these experiences are not mind, a 
significant point made by Klong chen pa that Mipham undeniably accepts." 


24 Mipham does not mean hereby that things are mind, but only that they appear “there” (i.e., 
in the mind). They are information in the forms of ideas, notions, and various types of cogni- 
tions. Their substance, however, is neither matter nor mind. His remark is purely epistemic. This 
way of positing the concealing truth is reminiscent of the Maitreya chapter of the SNS (SNS 6). 
Klong chen pa also understands snang ba in the same way: "Notons de plus que Klong chen pa 
feint aussi souvent de tenir l'esprit pour le spectateur des apparences, celui qui en juge, tandis 
qu'en méme temps il est clair que les apparences ne sont rien de plus que ce fait pour lui de les 
percevoir. On demandera pourquoi il prétend ainsi distinguer l'esprit des apparences; c'est qu'il 
décrit une structure 'apparaitre-à-l'esprit', dont les moments sont indissociables, mais en méme 
temps ne sont possibles que pour autant qu'ils paraissent autonomes. Qu'est-ce-à dire? Le mot 
‘snang ba’ doit, comme on l'a dit, s'interpréter comme le ‘paraître’? (comme processus) et 
en méme temps comme le contenu qualifié de cette apparition"; see Stéphane Arguillére, *Le 
Repos de l'esprit, la question de voie graduée dans le rDzogs pa Chen po selon quelques oeuvres 
de Klong chen Rab 'byams" (MA thesis, Paris: 1991), 40. As rightly remarked by Arguillére, 
snang ba denotes both the process and its content. 

25 dBu ma rgyan gyi rnam bshad, 52.5ff.: gsum pa snang ba sna tshogs pa sems kyi mam "phrul 
du khas blangs pas tha snyad kyi yin lugs mthar thug pa shes shing 'khor bar "jug ldog gi tshul la 
yid ches thob ste/ de la dmigs mtshan spros pa thams cad dang bral ba'i gnas lugs kyi dbang du 
na/ snang ba sems yin no zhes kyang mi dmigs mod/ de ni tha snyad las 'das pa'i don dam pa yin 
la/ [53] tha snyad snang ba'i ngang tshul 'di la gnas ni/ phyi don yod pa la rigs pas gnod cing/ 
sems tsam yin pa la rigs pa'i sgrub byed yod pas tshur mthong gis las ma brgal bar tha snyad zhig 
khas len na 'di las gong du gyur pa med de/ rtog pa'i dbang gis bzhag pa tsam gyi chos rnams 
dpyad na gang du’ang ma grub kyang/ rang ngor myong tshul gyis bslu med du snang ba ’gog tu 
med pa 'di sems kyi snang ba'am rang snang tsam du dngos po'i stobs kyis grub pa yin no/ 

26 In his presentation of Mafiju$rimitra's rDo la gser, Lipman shows that, in the Yid bzhin 
mdzod, Klong chen pa insists that snang ba has no substratum: “Nowadays, ignoramuses say 
that rDzogs chen claims that how things appear is merely our own mind. This is totally unac- 
ceptable, for it leads to the absurd conclusion that mind can be divided into parts, colours, and 
qualities you can get a hold on, since the way things appear seems to be so. [. . .] However, we 
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As a consequence, these appearances are not declared to be mind in any onto- 
logical sense. In a word, when Mipham defines the concealing truth as experi- 
ences manifesting in the mind, he does not imply that the essence of 
appearances is nothing but mind (cittamdtra) in the way of an idealist reduc- 
tionism. His view is not that mind has a higher ontological status than other 
phenomena on the level of the concealing truth. In fact, Mipham's presenta- 
tion of the concealing simply describes an epistemic process that does not en- 
tail any assertion of existence as such. Ascribing an ultimate substance to 
illusion is not the point. Rather, the point is that delusion as a cognitive event 
takes place from a purely epistemic perspective. These manifestations of vari- 
ous experiences, these appearances, are seen as “the play of mind,” even at 
the level of the sütras, which, in the perspective of higher teachings such as 
rDzogs chen, can subsequently facilitate a gradual transition from a lower 
(i.e., provisional) understanding of the concealing to a more profound one, as 
found in the context of the unity (zung ’jug) of the two truths: 


Thus, when one knows that appearances are the play of mind, [one has] a way to find 
certainty as to how one engages in or turns away from samsara.”” 


Conditioned ('dus byas, samskrta) phenomena are seen by Mipham as nothing 
but experiences manifesting in the mind, and represent a dualistic cognitive 
process.?? Mind is identified as delusion, not as the ultimate, from the perspec- 
tive of ordinary beings, which echoes rDzogs chen's distinction between dualis- 
tic mind (sems) and nondual awareness (rig pa). Mipham's approach allows 


maintain that how things appear is without root or basis, occasioned by the intoxicant of the 
deluding habituating tendencies making themselves felt in experience. Therefore, we are those 
who say that there is no actuality to how things appear." See Kennard Lipman and Namkhai 
Norbu, Primordial Experience (Boston: Shambhala,1986), 21; further, “Since all the configura- 
tions of events/meanings that present themselves to us as the five sense objects of visible form, 
and so forth, as well as the whole outer world and the beings it contains, are present in mind, 
they are not something apart from mind. Although they seem to be something other than mind, 
since they are actually nonexistent, like a dream or conjurer's illusion, they can't be found as 
something apart from mind. Also, for this reason, they can't be identified with mind itself, as 
illustrated by the eight similes of conjurer's illusion, and so forth. Examining the ultimate com- 
ponents, whether individual or composite, of material objects that, although they are nothing 
at all, are clearly experienced, shows that either way they are just the same in that there is 
nothing that makes them what they are" (Lipman, Primordial Experience, 22-23; I use *mind" 
instead of Lipman's “experience” for sems). 

27 dBu ma rgyan gyi rnam bshad, 53.4ff.: de ltar snang ba sems nyid kyi rol par shes na 'khor 
bar ’jug ldog gi tshul la nges pa rnyed tshul yang/ 

28 See Pettit, Mi pham's Beacon of Certainty, 155. 
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him to refer to this distinction through his second definition of the two truths, 
corresponding to the concordance/discordance (mthun mi mthun) model.” 

Putative objects are consequently reduced merely to the vast field of experi- 
ences and appearances occurring in the mind as being real, although they are 
not. As stated in Mipham's commentary on the Dharmadharmatavibhaga: 


That which is designated as “phenomenon” in the immediately preceding explanation, 
the character (mtshan nyid, laksana) of samsara itself, appears dualistically as an appre- 
hending subject or an apprehended object. Then, inasmuch as this appearance is grasped 
as this or that and designated by various expressions, this dualistic appearance of an ap- 
prehended object and an apprehending subject, being an appearance, is not truly estab- 
lished, just like the perspective of a drawing that appears to exist.*° Therefore, like the 
appearance of strands of hair and so forth [for someone suffering of myodesopsial, it is 
nothing but one's own incorrect projection (kun tu rtog pa, parikalpa), since it appears in 
[one's] mind in the manner of a nonexistent object?! 


According to Mipham, the concealing truth is a perspective that takes as an ex- 
isting object that which does not exist. If this object is analyzed, nothing is 
found. But since ordinary beings experience something, this level of ordinary 
reality is etymologically termed “concealing” (kun rdzob, samvrti). Mipham's 
explanations in the Nor bu ke ta ka and in the dBu ma rgyan gyi rnam bshad 
follow those of Prajfiakaramati’s ad BCA 2a-b here”: 


Because the so-called *concealing [truth]" appears as arising and so forth, emptiness is 
hidden from the perspective of spiritually immature persons and must be exclusively un- 
derstood as that which has become veiled (bsgribs pa).? 


29 On the distinction between sems and ye shes in rDzogs chen, see David Higgins, The 
Philosophical Foundations of Classical rDzogs chen in Tibet: Investigating the Distinction be- 
tween Dualistic Mind (sems) and Primordial Knowing (ye shes) (Vienna: Wiener Studien zur 
Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde, 2013). 

30 Cf. Mahayanasütralamkara, XIII, 17ab, where the same simile is found: yathaiva citre vidhi- 
vad vicitrite natonnatam nasti ca dr$yate ’tha ca/ 

31 Ye shes snang ba, 615.3: bshad ma thag pa de la chos zhes brjod pa ’khor ba de nyid kyi 
mtshan nyid ni/ gzung 'dzin gnyis su snang ba dang/ ji ltar snang ba de 'di dang de ltar zhen 
cing ming sna tshogs kyis mngon par brjod par snang ba can 'di nyid de/ 'di ltar tshul bzhin bris 
ba'i ri mo la ma thod man med kyang yod par snang ba ltar gzung 'dzin gnyis su snang ba de ni/ 
snang ba ltar don lam grub bas na dper na skra shad la sogs par snang ba bzhin du yang dag pa 
ma yin pa'i rang gi kun tu rtog pa tsam/ yul med bzhin tu sems la snang ba'i phyir ro/ 

32 See P. L. Vaidya, Bodhicaryávatàra of Santideva with the Commentary Pafijika of 
Prajfiakaramati (Dharbhanga: Mithila Institute, 1960), 176, lines 4-11. 

33 dBu ma rgyan gyi rnam bshad, 30.6ff.: kun rdzob ces skye ba sogs su snang ba'i tshul gyis 
byis pa rnams kyi ngor stong pa nyid spas shing bsgribs par gyur pa lta bu zhig kho na la go 
dgos kyi/ 
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In this statement, Mipham does not present the concealing truth as intrinsically 
different from the ultimate, but as that which has become concealed, obstructed, 
covered, veiled (samvrti) “from the perspective of spiritually immature beings." 
This latter remark might seem innocuous, but it is an essential point in Mipham's 
discernment of various perspectives in accordance with Santaraksita's approach, 
particularly in the context of a discourse on the ultimate. 


3 The Ultimate Truth ... from the Perspectives 
of the Concealing and the Ultimate Truths 


In his commentary on BCA 2a-b, Mipham mentions two ultimates: the nominal 
(rnam grangs pa'i don dam, *paryayaparamartha) or concordant ultimate 
(mthun pa'i don dam) and the actual ultimate (rnam grangs min pa'i don dam, 
*aparyayaparamartha). The nominal ultimate is defined as “the mere ultimate 
nonexistence of all substantial things." The actual ultimate is on its part de- 
fined as "freedom from the four extremes." According to Mipham (cf. Nor bu 
ke ta ka ad BCA 2a-b), pretending that things exist conventionally but are ul- 
timately nonexistent is acceptable from the perspective of beginners, but is 
definitely limited from the perspective of sublime beings. Here again, the ulti- 
mate is explained from the perspective of the essence, since, as explained by 
Kapstein, this division prevents one from conflating the discourse about the 
absolute with its realization." According to Mipham, the nominal ultimate is 
therefore nothing more than a pedagogical device that is simply in accordance 
with the actual ultimate:?? 


Likewise, at the beginning, conventional arising and ultimate nonarising [of phenomena], 
as objects of language and conceptuality at the time of hearing and reflecting are estab- 
lished together within a twofold system [i.e., the two truths]. As one member of this pair, 
the nominal ultimate is [called] nominal because it is a conceptualization of the ultimate, 
and it is derived from the opposite pair member with which it is associated (i.e., conceal- 
ing [truth]). The nominal, the opposite of the concealing within the so-called two truths, 
is the cause [of the understanding of the actual ultimate]. It is merely an entrance gate 
leading to the consummate ultimate (don dam mthar thug).?° 


34 See Kapstein, Reason's Traces (Boston: Wisdom, 2001), 329. 

35 See Viehbeck, “Fighting for the Truth.” 

36 dBu ma rgyan gyi rnam bshad, 34.5ff.: de ltar dang por thos bsam gyi sgra rtog gi yul du gyur 
pa’i tha snyad du skye ba dang/ don dam par mi skye ba Ita bu tshul gnyis zung du bzhag pa’i 
ya gyal rnams grangs pa’i don dam ni/ kun rdzob yod pa’i zlas drangs pa’i phyir ram/ don dam 
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If the ultimate beyond all mental proliferations is stated in the form of a non- 
affirming negation, then some unfortunate consequences ensue. Mipham uses 
a typical reductio ad absurdum here: 


Without the two investigations of the ultimate, 

The unity (zung ’jug) of the two truths would not be known.” 

As the ultimate would fall into the extreme of mental proliferations, 
It would namely, itself, destroy its own nature.?? 


Already in his dBu ma rgyan gyi rnam bshad, Mipham seems to be honestly 
concerned that such a way of stating the ultimate might lead to the wrong 
understanding: 


If this alone, [namely that the ultimate truth means nonexistence], is taught as the ulti- 
mate, some people of weak understanding would think, “Nonexistence only, which is the 
negation of the negandum, is the [ultimate] nature [of phenomena]." Clinging to empti- 
ness, they would become incurably attached to this view [of emptiness]. This clinging is 
of two kinds: the clinging to emptiness as something substantial and the clinging [to 
emptiness] as something insubstantial.?? 


In the following statement, Mipham shows that sheer nonexistence alone is 
indeed nothing but conceptuality in disguise."? It is not to be confused with 
the freedom from extremes that corresponds to what could prosaically be termed 
a mystical experience beyond the range of our ordinary cognitive processes: 


Thus, owing to the clinging to substantial things (dngos po, bhava) as being existent, 
which has been a habit since beginningless time, [phenomena] are established as nonex- 
istent and one is made familiar with [this]. If one does not understand that the nature of 
[any seemingly] substantial thing is nonexistent, the certainty regarding the nature of 
phenomena, which is beyond extremes, cannot arise. However, this pure nonexistence 
alone (med pa nyid tsam kho na) is not the consummate nature of phenomena. At the 
time when this substantial thing that is investigated and about which it is said “No sub- 
stantial thing such as form and so forth exists" is conventionally not perceived as arising 


pa'i grangs su gtogs pas na rnam grangs te/ bden pa gnyis zhes pa'i kun rdzob kyi zlar bgrang 
rgyud de yin la/ de ni don dam mthar thug dang mthun pa'i sgo tsam mam/ 

37 The first verse refers to the nominal and the actual ultimates. 

38 Shes rab ral gri, 804.3ff.: /don dam dpyod byed gnyis med na//bden gnyis zung "jug mi shes 
shing//don dam spros pa’i mthar lhung la//de yang rang gis rang nyid "jig/ 

39 dBu ma rgyan gyi rnam bshad, 55.5ff.: de tsam zhig don dam du bstan na ni blo chung ba 
gcig dgag bya bkag pa'i med pa tsam gnas lugs so snyam du stong pa nyid la zhen nas dsor mi 
rung ba’i lta bar ’gyur la/ zhen tshul la'ang stong nyid la dngos por zhen pa dang dngos med du 
zhen pa gnyis yod/ 

40 On the three types of conceptuality (sgra don 'dzes 'dzin gyi rtog pa, ngo bo nyid kyi rtog 
pa, rtsing zhib kyi rtog pa), see Phuntsho, Mi pham's Dialectics, 190ff. 
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and so forth on the basis of its own essence, how could [this nonexistence of a substantial 
thing] then be the intellect's object of reference, since the very nonexistence of [any] sub- 
stantial thing that depends on this [substantial thing] (de la brten) has no substantial thing 
it can relate to? It is impossible, just like the death of the unborn son of a barren woman is 
not perceived. Thus, nonexistence does not exist, as it is only posited in dependence upon 
existence, namely, that which is established by its own essence as independent. 

Some say, “Well, by negating existence, nonexistence is established. If in turn you 
negate nonexistence as well, since it will go on and on with these two, then what will you 
do?"^! It is certainly true that such conceptualizations (kun rtog), [made] in the way an 
elephant bathes [in the mud], arise in those who, in reliance upon consciousness (rnam 
shes, vijfidna), take a point of view [based on] the confined perception of dogmatic logi- 
cians (tshur mthong rtog ge'i dbang du byas pa).^ As the inconceivable nature of phenom- 
ena (chos nyid, dharmatà) is supreme among [all kinds of] greatness that frighten the 
unfortunates, they do not understand its nature. When something is taught as the insub- 
stantiality [of phenomena], they apprehend [it] as a nihilistic emptiness. When something 
is taught as that which is endowed with appearance, they apprehend it as really estab- 
lished. When something is termed “the unity [of appearance and emptiness],” they appre- 
hend it as an object such as a rope [made of] of black and white braided strands. When 
something is termed “inconceivable,” nothing dawns on them, aside from something like 
the Hwa shang's view of [mental] blankness. If everyone could easily understand this su- 
preme and profound nature of phenomena (chos nyid, dharmatá), why is it said, ^? “Being 
completely beyond the world, the sphere of the sublime ones is difficult to perceive and 
difficult to understand, inconceivable"?^^ 


41 This represents the position of those for whom the principle of the excluded middle is valid 
(namely the dGe lugs pa), also on the level of the ultimate. The very negation of nonexistence 
establishes existence and vice versa. Hence the vicious circle mentioned here by the oppo- 
nent's objection. 

42 Cf. Arguillére, L'Opalescent Joyau Nor-bu ke-ta-ka. Mi pham (Paris: Fayard, 2004), 88, n. 2: 
“L’éléphant en se vautrant dans la boue se souille tout en se lavant. De méme la notion de 
vacuité, en tant que telle, n'est-elle pas une idée fictive au méme titre que les conceptions implic- 
ites du substantialisme naif ou les constructions savantes du substantialisme philosophique?" 

43 I could not identify the source of this quote: de dag "jig rten mtha’ dag las 'das shing "phags 
pa'i spyod yul blta dka' zhing shes par dka' bsam gyis mi khyab. 

44 Nor bu ke ta ka, 27, 1ff.: re zhig thog med nas goms pa'i dngos po yod pa nyid du zhen pa 
de'i ngor byas nas med pa nyid du sgrub cing goms par byed de/ dngos po rang bzhin med par 
ma shes na gnas lugs mtha' bral la nges pa skye ba'i skabs gtan med pas so/ /'on kyang med pa 
nyid de tsam kho na gnas lugs mthar thug ni ma yin te/ gang tshe gzugs sogs dngos po gang zhig 
med do zhes brtag bya'i dngos po de tha snyad du rang gi ngo bos skye ba sogs su mi dmigs na/ 
de tshe de la rten pa'i dngos med kyang rten dngos po dang bral bas na/ blo yi mdun na dmigs 
gtad kyi yul du ji ltar gnas te gnas mi srid de mog sham gyi bu skye ba med na de shi ba'ang mi 
dmigs pa bzhin no/ des na med pa ni yod pa la brten nas bzhag pa tsam ltos med du ngo bos 
grub pa ni med do/'on yod pa bkag nas med pa sgrub/ slar yang med pa'ang bkag nas yod pa 
sgrub/ de gnyis res mos spel bas ci zhig bya zer na/ rnam shes la rton cing tshur mthong rtog ge’i 
dbang du byas pa dag la glang chen gyi khrus dang 'dra ba'i kun rtog 'di lta bu "byung ba ni shin 
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Equipped with this approach of the twofold ultimate corresponding to two dif- 
ferent perspectives, Mipham aims at conciliating views ranging from those of 
the rDzogs chen to the dGe lugs pa tradition, as well as the classical Indian 
Svàtantrika and Madhyamika interpretations. With this uniquely inclusivist at- 
titude within Tibetan Buddhism, Mipham attempts to make thirteen centuries 
of Buddhist Indo-Tibetan philosophical developments compatible with the 
highest teaching of his tradition, rDzogs chen. By stressing that the actual ulti- 
mate beyond all views is truly the nonconceptual ultimate, he echoes the rDzogs 
chen essential teaching distinguishing between sems and rig pa in a move con- 
firming rDzogs chen as the epitome of Buddhist views to protect it from sectarian 
attacks. Yet, as far as the nominal ultimate is concerned, Mipham accepts a posi- 
tion similar to that of the Svatantrikas and the dGe lugs pas for the sake of teach- 
ing beings on the path. In this respect, he goes as far as to provisionally accept 
Phya pa chos kyi seng ge's (1109-1169) position: The two truths can be said to be 
a single entity with different conceptual aspects (Idog pa tha dad pa'i ngo bo 
gcig), a position also held by Tsong kha pa and that Klong chen pa had expressly 
rejected in his Grub mtha’ mdzod.” In spite of this concession, Mipham un- 
questionably follows Go rams pa in his exposition of the two ultimates ^: on the 
level of the actual ultimate, the two truths are accepted to be in a state of unity 
(zung "jug), being indivisible (dbyer med). In Mipham's systematic integration of 
ascending perspectives on reality into a coherent vision, the propaedeutic func- 
tion of the view is therefore a soteriological necessity as his approach clearly 
aims at providing beginners on the spiritual path with a ladder linking both 


tu bden te bsam gyis mi khyab pa'i chos nyid ni skal dman rnams skrag pa’i gnas che ba'i rab 
yin pas de'i tshul ni mi shes shing/ dngos med du bstan na chad stong du bzung/ snang bcas su 
bstan na bden grub tu bzung/ zung "jug ces brjod na tha gu dkar nag bsgrel ba Ita bu'i don du 
bzung/ bsam gyis mi khyab ces brjod na cang med ci med hwa shang gi lta ba lta bu zhig las mi 
’char yin te/ zab mo'i mthar thug pai chos 'di kun gyis bde blag tu shes nus na/ de dag "jig rten 
mtha’ dag las ’das shing ’phags pa'i spyod yul blta dka’ zhing shes par dka’ bsam gyis mi khyab 
zhes ji ste gsung/ 

45 See Helmut Tauscher, “Phya pa Chos kyi Sen ge as a Svatantrika,” in The Svatantrika-Pr 
asangika Distinction, ed. Georges B. J. Dreyfus and Sara L. McClintock (Boston: Wisdom, 2003), 
235: “Phya pa lays great emphasis on determining the two truths as ‘identical in nature and 
different with regard to the characteristic distinction’ (ngo bo gcig la Idog pa tha dad pa). 
Equally, in Tson kha pa's Madhyamaka exegesis the same determination is of utmost impor- 
tance, as it provides a basis for his interpretation of 'neither existent nor nonexistent' as mean- 
ing 'neither existent in an absolute sense nor nonexistent conventionally, which is 
understood as referring to both truths and thus represents the essence of his ontology." On 
Klong chen pa's view, see Butters, “The Doxographical Genius of Klong chen rab 'byams pa," 
(PhD diss., Columbia University, 2006), 398, 411. 

46 See Cabezón and Dargyay, Freedom from Extremes, 211-17. 
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the view and the practice of emptiness of lower approaches with that of higher 
47 
ones: 


The single entity corresponding to the single entity possessing different conceptual distin- 
guishers (Idog pa tha dad pa'i ngo bo) of the two truths is the single entity of the indivisibility 
of appearance and emptiness (snang stong dbyer med). This is established through the valid 
modality of cognition that analyzes the two truths. Whatever appears is empty. If this empti- 
ness existed as something different from appearance, since the essence of this phenomenon 
would become nonempty, these two would not be different. This entity, established as an 
indivisible entity, is the actual ultimate. This cannot be described as anything at all and is 
the sphere of direct knowledge or experience (so sor rang rig). This is dharmadhátu, the line- 
age (rigs, gotra) [of the buddhas], and so forth. Although it is the highest mode of being of all 
phenomena, it is not conceptualized. If it were not so, it would be a phenomenal appearance 
(mtshan ma, nimitta). From the perspective of the emptiness of the nominal ultimate, when 
the four extremes are refuted, the extreme of existence must be refuted by the nonexistence 
of [something] real, while the extreme of nonexistence [must be refuted] by conventional ex- 
istence. Thus, from the perspective of the nature of things itself, the four extremes cannot be 
eliminated. The mode of being that is a mere negation (med dgag, prasajyapratisedha) has 
the potency to eliminate the extreme of affirming real existence.“* However, since the elimi- 
nation of nonexistence depends on the concealing [truth], the mode of being itself, from its 
own perspective, would fall into the extreme [of nonexistence]. Therefore, this emptiness that 
represents a fall into the extreme [of nonexistence] is not the nature of phenomena (chos 
nyid, dharmatà).? 


47 This is also confirmed by Mipham in his 'Od gsal snying po; see Dharmachakra Translation 
Committee (trans.), Luminous Essence, A Guide to the Guhyagarbha Tantra, Jamgón Mipham 
(Boston: SLp, 2009), 65. 

48 I would like to thank Professor Matthew Kapstein for his suggestions regarding the transla- 
tion of this sentence. 

49 "Jug 'grel, 576, 5ff.: bden gnyis ngo bo gcig la ldog pa tha dad pa’i ngo bo gcig pa de/ snang 
stong dbyer med ngo bo gcig yin la/ de ni bden gnyis dpyod pa'i tshad mas grub ste/ gang snang 
'di stong/ stong pa de snang ba las tha dad du yod na/ chos de'i ngo bo mi stong bar ’gyur bas 
de gnyis tha dad du med do/ ngo bo dbyer med med par grub pa'i ngo bo de ni rnam grangs min 
pa'i don dam ste/ de la gang du'ang brjod mi shes te so sor rang gi yul lo/ de ni dbyings dang 
rigs sogs yin te/ chos kun gyi gnas lugs mthar thug yin gyi/ rnam grangs pa ni min no/ de min 
rtags/ rnam grangs pa'i stong pa'i dbang du byas na/ mtha’ bzhi 'gog tshe/ bden med kyi yod 
mtha’ sel/ tha snyad du yod pas chad mtha’ sel dgos la/ de ltar na gnas lugs rang gi ngos nas 
mtha’ bzhi sel mi nus te/ gnas lugs med dgag la yod mtha’ sel ba'i nus pa yod kyi/ med mtha' sel 
ba kun rdzob la Itos pa’i phyir/ gnas lugs kho rang gi ngos nas mthar lhung ba can du 'gyur bas/ 
de 'dra'i mthar lhung gi stong nyid de chos nyid ma yin no/ 
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4 Mipham's Perspectivist Discourse 
on the Inexpressible Ultimate 


Perspectives play a central role in Mipham's discourse on the ineffable. On the 
one hand, some of his statements seem to indicate that the actual ultimate is a 
cognitive object for sublime beings: 


Realizing that these two [truths] are in the real sense in a state of unity (zung jug) or funda- 
mental sameness (mnyam pa nyid) is the supreme object of realization, the ultimate purpose? 


These statements, made from the perspective of ordinary beings, present the ulti- 
mate as an object that is to be realized by sublime beings and, in this respect, is 
compatible with the dGe lugs pa position: 


With regard to this, insofar as all cognitive objects are distinguished on account of being 
correct or incorrect, they are completely included within the two truths.” 


However, according to Mipham the ultimate, from the perspective of sublime 
beings, abides clearly beyond all designations: 


In the absolute sense, the ground of emptiness 

And that which is empty do not exist as being different. 

The indivisibility of appearance and emptiness is inexpressible, 
You must realize it directly for yourself!” 


In his Nor bu ke ta ka, Mipham comments on Santideva’s famous pddas (BCA 
2c-d) on the impossibility of conceiving the ultimate.” Various conflicting in- 
terpretations of these verses have triggered fierce debates and polemics in 
Tibet.” About this fine point, Mipham declares in his Nor bu ke ta ka: 


Moreover, it is also stated in the Madhyamakalamkara: 
In the real sense, [the ultimate] is free from all accumulations of mental prolifera- 
tions. [MA 70cd] 
[Nonexistence,] being also based on conceptuality, is concealing [and] not genuine. 
[MA 72cd] 


50 Mkhas pa'i tshul la jug pa'i sgo, 2:174: de gnyis yang dag pa’i don du zung "jug mnyam pa 
nyid du rtogs pa ni rtogs bya rnams kyi nang na mchog tu gyur pa mthar thug gi don no/ 

51 dBu ma rgyan gyi rnam bshad, 18.2: de la shes bya 'di dag yang dag pa yin min gnyis kyis 
phye bas na bden pa gnyis su zad par 'du zhing/ 

52 Shes rab ral gri, 799, 2ff.: /gnas lugs don la stong gzhi dang//stong pa tha dad du med pas// 
snang stong dbyer med brjod dang bral//so so rang gis rig bya'o/ 

53 See Vaidya, Bodhicaryavatara of Sàntideva, 170, line 27: buddher agocaras tattvam buddhih 
samvrtir ucyate// 

54 See Viehbeck, Polemics in Indo-Tibetan Scholasticism. 
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Hence it is explained here that the nature of phenomena (chos nyid, dharmatà) is not an 
object of cognition: inasmuch as the nature of phenomena is beyond all mental prolifera- 
tions, it does not exist as an objective support for the intellect. As a consequence, how 
could we correctly call “cognitive object" that which is neither subject/object, nor estab- 
lished as any phenomenal appearance (mtshan ma, nimitta) at all?” 


In his commentary on Candrakirti' Madhyamakavatara XI, 12-13, Mipham explains, 
in agreement with the root text, that distinctions between objects and subjects are 
simply made for the sake of communication, namely, from the perspective of ordi- 
nary beings. Ultimately, subject and object are of a single essence. The core of the 
problem here is that since the ultimate is beyond the dichotomy of subject/object, 
it cannot be an object, or else it amounts to nothing but a thought: 


The entity possessing an objective support (dmigs pa, àlambana), 

Is a thought, which is the nature (rang bzhin) of the grasped object and the grasping 
subject.°© 

Whatever is taken by this [thought] as a pseudo-objective support is falsehood 
[Because this thought] does not actually come into contact with the nature of phenomena 
(chos nyid, dharmataà). 

Itis said in the sütras that 

Taking the objective support to be something substantial or insubstantial, 

Taking the objective support to be something dual or nondual, 

No matter how one takes [something] as an objective support, 

Whatever is grasped through this approach belongs to the domain of the demon 
(bdud, mara).*” 

No refutation or proof at all 

Can destroy what is taken as an objective support. 

When one understands without eliminating or adding [anything], [this is] freedom.^? 


55 Nor bu ke ta ka, 8, 3ff.: rgyan las kyang/ yang dag tu spros pa yi/ tshogs rnams kun las de 
grol yin/ /rnam par rtog la brten na yang/ /kun rdzob tu ’gyur yang dag min/ /zhes so/ /de la 'dir 
chos nyid shes bya min par brjod pa ni/ chos nyid spros pa thams cad las 'das pas na/ de ni blos 
dmigs par byar med pas yin te/ gang yul dang yul can du ma gyur cing mtshan gang du'ang ma 
grub pa de la yang dag par na ji ltar shes bya zhes brjod de/ 

56 The subject/object division refers to duality. 

57 Cf. Nagarjuna, YS 36ab in Cristina A. Scherrer-Schaub, Yuktisastikavrtti. Mélanges Chinois 
et Boudhiques, vol. 25 (Bruxelles: Institut Belge des Hautes Études Chinoises, 1991), 264: 
“Aussi grande est l'agitation de l'esprit, aussi étendu est le domaine de Mara.” 

58 Shes rab ral gri, 811, 3ff.: /dmigs pa can gyi bdag nyid ni//bzung dang 'dzin pa'i rang bzhin 
sems//de des gang dmigs de ltar rdzun//chos nyid don la dngos mi reg//dngos por dmigs dang 
dngos med dmigs//gnyis su dmigs dang gnyis min dmigs//ji ltar dmigs dang kyang dmigs pa 
ste//dmigs pas gang bzung bdud kyi ni//spyod yul yin zhes mdo las gsungs//dgag dang sgrub pa 
gang gis kyang//dmigs pa "jig par mi nus la//bsal bzhag med par mthong na grol/ 
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5 The Two Truths from the Perspective 
of the Actual Ultimate 


Although Dreyfus seems to think that according to Mipham the actual ultimate 
is accessible to thought, there is a rather long explanation in his mKhas pa'i 
tshul la jug pa’i sgo presenting the ultimate as being beyond all extremes as the 
indivisibility of the two truths — that is, as the unique truth.” This passage 
shows Mipham’s willingness to facilitate the understanding of the ultimate 
based on conceptuality, but it also shows his reluctance to conflate the nominal 
ultimate with the actual, which remains beyond the sphere of thought: 


Depending on the individual's intellectual capacity or acumen, emptiness exists as these 
two kinds of ultimate or emptiness: the nominal and the actual. The first, being the mere 
negation (med dgag, prasajyapratisedha) that all phenomena (chos, dharma) are estab- 
lished as truly [existent], is the object of a mode of perception ('dzin stangs), which has 
partially eliminated mental proliferations (spros pa, praparíica). It is not the realization of 
that which is completely free from mental proliferations. Inasmuch as this is merely an 
imputation with regard to the ultimate and emptiness, since it depends also on the non- 
existence of substantial things, one must [still] understand the authentic ultimate, empti- 
ness. Therefore, this [nominal ultimate] is called the concordant ultimate (mthun pa'i 
don dam). Further, the knowable phenomena that are the objects of an intellect endowed 
with conceptuality (mam par rtog pa, vikalpa) are only posited as existent by means 
of dependent arising and dependent imputation. [265] The conditioned [phenomena] pro- 
duced from causes and conditions exist on account of dependent arising. Although un- 
conditioned [phenomena] do not arise out of causes, they exist by means of dependent 


59 See Georges B. J. Dreyfus, “Would the True Prasangika Please Stand? The Case and View of 
'Ju Mi pham," in The Svatantrika-Prasangika Distinction, ed. Georges B. J. Dreyfus and Sara 
L. McClintock (Boston: Wisdom, 2003), 335: *Go rams pa holds that this is the case, that the 
actual ultimate is not accessible to thought and is thus utterly ineffable. Mi pham disagrees, 
arguing that if this were so, ordinary beings would never understand such an ultimate since 
they could never develop the causes that lead to the generation of primordial wisdom. Thus, 
for Mi pham, the actual ultimate is accessible to thought, even though its access is different 
from that of wisdom. Whereas the latter realizes the ultimate by refuting all four extremes si- 
multaneously, thought proceeds in succession." It seems to me that Dreyfus does not consider 
the fact that, according to Mipham as well, as long as extremes and dualistic thoughts are in- 
volved, the actual ultimate is not attained. Mipham's quotes above make it clear that the ac- 
tual ultimate is beyond all extremes. Therefore, a mere intellectual gradual process of 
negation of the four extremes cannot, according to Mipham, involve the actual ultimate. 
Arguillér, L'Opalescent Joyau Nor-bu ke-ta-ka, 57, n. 1 concurs: *Dans la doctrine de Mi pham, 
quand on dit que l'absolu n'est pas percu par la connaissance principielle elle-méme, ce n'est 
pas au sens où elle l'ignorerait, mais au sens où il ne saurait être un objet dont elle serait le 
sujet cognitif. Il s'agit d'une connaissance immédiate, tellement étrangére aux formes de con- 
naissance qui nous sont familiéres que l'on peut aussi bien parler d'inconnaissance." 
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imputation. They and their conventional designations (tha snyad) are established insofar 
as each of them eliminates its own antithesis (dgag bya), like space with regard to ob- 
structive physical contact (thogs re), like the cessation [acquired by] discernment (brtags 
'gog, pratisamkhyanirodha) in the case of the exhaustion of what is to be abandoned, like 
the cessation [acquired by] nondiscernment (brtags min ’gog, apratisamkhydnirodha) in 
the case of what is nonarisen anywhere, or like the definition of nonexistence [which is 
established] in relation to the elimination of real existence. 


On account of this, since unconditioned [phenomena] also are not beyond the dependent 
arising of dependent imputation, it is said [MMK 24.19ab]:°° 


No phenomenon is existent 
That does not arise in dependence. 


Since such unconditioned [phenomena] are unconditioned and without any substantial- 
ity, being only imputations projected by the intellect (blos phar brtags) and objects know- 
able only by conceptuality, they are not the inconceivable nature of phenomena (chos 
nyid, dharmatà). For this reason, when they are examined by the intellect, as not a single 
one of them is not empty of an own-nature, they are ultimately nonexistent as [anything] 
observable. It is said [MMK 24.19cd]:9! 


Therefore, no phenomenon exists 
That is not emptiness. 


Likewise, there is not a single phenomenon, substantial or insubstantial, that is not empty 
of own-nature. However, the incontrovertible appearances of conventional designations 
manifest although they have been empty from the beginning. As a consequence, the reali- 
zation that appearance and emptiness free from contradiction are equivalent is thus ex- 
pressed by the following statement [Vigrahavyavartanivrtti on Vigrahavyavartani 70]9^: 


Being empty of anything and being dependently originated 
Are equivalent according to the Way of the Middle. 
Such is the supreme teaching. 


60 apratitya samutpanno dharmah ka$cin na vidyate |; see L. de La Vallée Poussin, 
Miilamadhyamakakarikas (Màdhyamikasütras) de Nagarjuna avec la Prasannapadà Commentaire 
de Candrakirti (St. Petersburg: Imprimerie de l'Académie Impériale des Sciences, 1913). D3824, 
f.15a: /de phyir stong pa ma yin pa'i/ /chos ’ga’ yod pa ma yin no/ 

61 yasmat tasmád a$ünyo hi dharmah ka$cin na vidyate ||; see La Vallée Poussin, 
Mülamadhyamakakarikas. D3824, f.15a: /de phyir stong pa ma yin pa'i/ /chos 'ga' yod pa ma yin no/ 
62 bhavati cátra yah Sünyatam pratityasamutpddam madhyamam pratipadam ca | ekartham 
nijagáda; see E. H. Johnston and A. Kunst, “Vigrahavyavartani,” in The Dialectical Method of 
Nagarjuna, ed. Bhattacharya (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1978). D3828, f.29a: /de la ci yang mi 
srid do/ /gang zhig stong dang rten ’byung dag /dbu mai lam du don gcig par/ /gsung mchog 
mtshungs pa med pa. 
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In their real condition, all imputations in terms of substantial (dngos) and insubstantial 
things (dngos med) are bereft of [any] fixation grasping [them] as being distinctly different. 
That which abides in the nature free from all mental proliferations, the nature of phenom- 
ena (chos nyid, dharmatà), which is the undifferentiation of dependent arising and empti- 
ness or appearance and emptiness, must be realized by gnosis, intuitive knowing, without 
conceptualizing what is free from subject and object. This realization is the actual ultimate. 

This [actual ultimate] is designated by means of various synonyms, such as the ultimate 
truth, the limit of reality (yang dag pa'i mtha’), or true reality. It is not merely mentally im- 
puted. The utterly natural (rang bzhin bab) mode of being of all phenomena is primordially 
present, unchanging throughout the three times, and beyond the sphere of conceptuality 
(mam par rtog pa) or mental imputations. Since all phenomena are fundamental sameness in 
their [original] condition, there is no other phenomenon at all apart from dharmadhátu. This 
emptiness endowed with the supreme excellence of all aspects (rnam pa kun gyi mchog) is 
the unexcelled ultimate among all kinds of realization of the Great Vehicle. 

This unconditioned unity [of appearance and emptiness] is unlike an unconditioned 
insubstantial thing (dngos med). It is the great unconditioned that does not abide in the 
extremes of that which is a substantial or an insubstantial thing. Not only is this [uncondi- 
tioned unity] not merely arisen owing to causes, but it is [in fact] the real unconditioned 
since it is moreover beyond the conventions corresponding to the perceptions of what is 
merely established by imputations made in dependence (ltos nas btags pa). Considering 
this [real unconditioned], the learned (acárya) Nagarjuna thus declared [in MMK 25.13cd]:°? 


Substantial things and insubstantial things are conditioned, 
Nirvàna is unconditioned. [267] 


and [in MMK 18.7]:9^ 


Objects of designation have ceased (Idog pa), 

Since the sphere of mind's objects has ceased. 

Unborn and unceasing, 

The nature of phenomena (chos nyid, dharmata) is equal to nirvana. 


The Dharmaraja Kulika Mafijuérikirti said: 
The aggregates, [when] examined, are emptiness, 
Devoid of an essence like the plantain tree. 
This is not like the emptiness 
That is endowed with the supreme excellence of all aspects. 


63 asamskrtam hi nirvanam bhavabhavau ca samskrtau || D3824, f.16b: /mya ngan ’das pa 'dus 
ma byas/ / dngos dang dngos med 'dus byas yin/. Padas c and d are inverted in Mipham's 
quotation. 

64 nivrttam abhidhatavyam nivrttas cittagocarah | anutpannaniruddha hi nirvanam iva dharmatà 
|| D3824, f.11a: /brjod par bya ba ldog pa ste/ /sems kyi spyod yul ldog pas so/ /ma skyes pa dang 
ma ’gags pa/ /chos nyid mya ngan 'das dang mtshungs/ 

65 Pradar$anànumatodde$apariksà (T2609); see Rolf Scheuermann, “Das gZhan stong dbu 
ma'i rgyan des rJe btsun Taranatha Kun dga’ snying po Tibetischer Text und Übersetzung" 
(PhD diss., University of Vienna, 2010), 43, 78. 
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Thus, there is no differentiation into two distinct truths from the perspective of those who 
have realized [this]. It is realized that all phenomena are equivalent to dharmadhatu, fun- 
damental sameness, the single sphere (thig le nyag gcig), or the center of the vajra space. 
Therefore, it is said [in RGV 1.154, AA V, 21, and elsewhere]: 


There is nothing to eliminate from this, 

Not even the slightest thing to add. 

The truth should be perceived as it is. 

The one who perceives the truth is liberated. 


As stated here, you will have reached the heart of the subject of all that is explained in 
Mahayana as fundamental sameness free from mental proliferations. Now, one may think, 
*[In this case,] the distinction in terms of the two truths makes no sense! There is only one 
truth." The distinction into two truths makes sense because it is the method introducing 
this single truth, the ultimate truth, the final limit (mthar thug pa), dharmadhátu, or funda- 
mental sameness. [268] The Conqueror declared that the single absolute truth is the unborn 
nirvana, all phenomena being primordially pacified, namely fundamentally the same 
(mnyam pa). The great charioteers have established [this] accordingly in [their] treatises 
(bstan bcos, $ástra).9? 


66 See Jikido Takasaki, A Study on the Ratnagotravibhaga (Uttaratantra): Being a Treatise on 
the Tathágatagarbha Theory of Mahayana Buddhism (Rome: Istituto italiano per il Medio ed 
Estremo Oriente, 1966), 300. 

67 nàpaneyam atah kimcid upaneyam na kimcana | drastavyam bhütato bhütam bhütadarsi vi- 
mucyate. (See Johnston, Ratnagotravibhaga). D4024, f.61b: /'di la bsal bya ci yang med/ /gzhag 
par bya ba cung zad med/ /yang dag nyid la yang dag lta/ /yang dag mthong na rnam par grol/ 
68 Mkhas pa'i tshul la "jug pa'i sgo, 3:264ff.: stong nyid de la gang zag gi blo "jug pa'i rim 
pa'am/ rtogs tshul gyi dbang du byas na/ rnam grangs dang/ rnam grangs min pa'i don dam 
mam stong nyid gnyis su yod de/ dang po chos kun la bden grub tsam khegs pa'i med dgag ste/ 
spros pa phyogs re bcad pa'i 'dzin stangs kyi yul spros bral mtha' dag ma rtogs pa'o// 'di ni don 
dam pa dang stong pa nyid btags pa tsam las/ dngos min yang 'di la bten nas don dam stong pa 
nyid mtshan nyid pa rtogs dgos pas mthun pa'i don dam zhes bya'o// de la rnam par rtog pa 
dang bcas pa'i blo'i yul du gyur pa'i shes bya'i chos 'di rnams brten nas skye ba dang/ brten nas 
btags pa gnyis kyi sgo nas yod par bzhag pa kho na yin te/ rgyu rkyen las skyes pa 'dus byas 
rnams ni/ brten nas skye ba'i sgo nas yod pa'o/ 'du ma byas rnams rgyu las skyes pa min yang/ 
brten nas btags pa tsam gyi sgo nas yod pa ste/ de dag rang rang gis dgag bya rnam par bcad 
pa las de dang de'i tha snyad 'grub pa/ thogs reg med pa la nam mkha' dang/ spang bya zad pa 
la brtags 'gog dang/ gang na gang ma skyes pa la brtags min 'gog pa dang/ bden grub bsal ba'i 
cha nas bden med du "jog pa bzhin no// de'i phyir 'dus ma byas rnams kyang brten nas btags 
pa'i rten 'byung las ma 'das pas na/ rten cing ’brel ’byung ma yin pa’i/ /chos ’ga’ yod pa ma yin 
no// zhes gzungs la/ 'di 'dra'i 'dus ma byas 'di dag ni dngos med 'dus ma byas yin pas rnam rtog 
kho nas shes par bya ba'i yul dang/ blos phar btags pa tsam ste chos nyid bsam gyis mi khyab 
pa ma yin no// de'i phyir 'di dag la blos gzhig na rang gi ngo bos mi stong pa gang yang med pas 
don dam par dmigs su med pa yin pas/ de phyir stong nyid ma yin pa’i/ chos ’ga’ yod pa ma yin 
no/ zhes gsungs so// de ltar dngos dngos med kyi chos mtha' dag rang gi ngo bos mi stong pa 
med kyang/ tha snyad kyi snang ba bslu ba med pa rnams ye nas stong bzhin du snang ba yin 
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6 Conclusion 


Mipham’s inclusivist exposition of the relationship between the two truths is 
thus clearly based on a set of ascending perspectives as explained in the follow- 
ing passage of the Nges shes sgron me: 


Whatever appears is pervaded by emptiness, 

And whatever is empty is pervaded by appearance, 

Since if something appears, it cannot be nonempty 

And this emptiness is not established as something that does not appear. 
Moreover, since both a substantial thing and an insubstantial thing, 
Taken as the bases of emptiness, must be empty, 

All appearances are nothing but something imputed 


pas snang stong 'gal med don gcig tu rtogs pa ni/ gang gis stong dang rten 'byung dag// dbu 
ma'i lam du don gcig par/ /gsung mchog zhes gzungs pa ltar/ gang dngos dngos med du btags 
pa rnams kyang yang dag pa’i don du so sor rang sa na ma 'dres par tha dad pa’i tshul du 'dzin 
pa'i zhen pa dang bral te/ snang dang stong pa'am stong dang rten 'byung tha mi dad pa'i chos 
nyid spros pa mtha’ dag dang bral ba'i rang bzhin du gnas pa gang zhig gzung 'dzin med pa 
rnam par mi rtog pa'i ye shes so rang rig pas rtogs par bya ba ni rnam grangs min pa'i don dam 
yin te/ 'di la ni chos kyi dbyings dang/ don dam pa'i bden pa dang/ yang dag pa'i mtha' dang/ 
de bzhin nyid la sogs pa'i rnam grangs sna tshogs su gdags par mdzad do// 'di ni blos btags pa 
tsam ma yin te/ chos thams cad kyi rang bzhin bab kyi gnas lugs ye nas gnas shing dus gsum gyi 
"'gyur ba med pa/ blos btags dang rnam par rtog pa'i yul las 'das pa/ de’i ngang du chos thams 
cad mnyam pa nyid du gyur pas chos kyi dbyings las ma gtogs pa'i chos gzhan ci yang med pa 
rnam pa kun gyi mchog dang ldan pa'i stong pa nyid 'di ni theg pa chen po'i rtogs rigs thams cad 
kyi nang na bla med pa'i mthar thug pa'o// zung "jug 'dus ma byas pa 'di ni dngos med 'dus ma 
byas dang mi 'dra zhing dngos dngos med gang gi mtha’ la’ang mi gnas pa’i 'dus ma byas chen 
po yin te/ 'di rgyas ma bskyed pa tsam du ma zad/ ltos nas btags pas grub pa tsam kyis dmigs 
pa’i tha snyad las kyang ’das pa’i phyir 'dus ma byas yang dag yin pa de la dgongs nas mgon po 
klu sgrub kyi zhal snga nas/ dngos dang dngos med 'dus byas yin/ mya ngan 'das pa 'dus ma 
byas/ /zhes dang/ brjod par bya ba ldog pa ste/ sems kyi spyod yul ldog pas so/ ma skyes pa 
dang ma 'gags pa/ /chos nyid mya ngan 'das dang mtshungs/ /zhes sogs gsungs shing/ chos kyi 
rgyal po rigs Idan ’jam dpal grags pa'i zhal snga nas/ phung po rnam dpyad stong pa nyid/ chu 
shing bzhin du snying po med/ rnam pa kun gyi mchog Idan pa'i/ stong nyid de dang 'dra ma 
yin/ zhes gsungs pa'i don no// de ltar rtogs pa'i ngor bden pa gnyis su tha dad du phye ba med 
de chos thams cad chos kyi dbyings mnam pa nyid thig le nyag gcig rdo rje nam mkha'i dkyil lta 
bur rtogs pas na/ 'di la bsal bya ci yang med/ bzhag par bya ba cung zad med/ yang dag nyid la 
yang dag lta/ yang dag mthong nas rnam par grol/ zhes gsungs pa ltar/ theg pa chen po na spros 
bral mnyam pa nyid du gsungs pa thams cad kyi don gting sleb par ’gyur ro // 'o na bden pa 
gnyis su phye ba don med cing bden pa gcig tu 'gyur ro snyam na/ bden pa gnyis su phye ba ni 
bden pa gcig pu don dam bden pa mthar thug pa chos dbyings mnyam pa nyid 'di la ‘jug pa’i 
thabs yin pas don yod la/ mthar thug pa bden pa gcig pu chos thams cad gdod nas zhi zhing ma 
skyes la mya ngan las 'das pa mnyam pa nyid yin par rgyal ba nyid kyis gsungs shing/ shing rta 
chen po rnams kyis bstan bcos dag las kyang de ltar bsgrubs zin to// 
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And even emptiness is merely imputed by the intellect. 

With respect to the knowledge that is ascertained through rational analysis, 
These two are the method and the result of the method. 

Inasmuch as, if there is one, not having the other 

Is impossible, they abide inseparably. 

Therefore, also when appearance and emptiness 

Are known individually, 

In fact, they are never divisible. 

Therefore, since the certainty that perceives the nature of things 

Does not fall into any extreme, 

They are said to be in unity (zung jug). 

From the perspective of the insight which correctly analyzes, [97] 

These two, appearance and emptiness, 

Are considered to be a single entity with different conceptual aspects (ngo bo gcig ldog pa 
tha dad), 

As they exist or do not exist jointly. 

Moreover, for beginners, 

They appear as negandum and negation. 

At that time, they are not mingled as a single [entity]. 

One day, one attains the certainty 

That the nature of emptiness arises as appearance. 

Inasmuch as that which is primordially empty and appearances are both empty, 
This is the birth of the certainty that perceives 

Appearances, although they are empty, 

And emptiness, although it manifests as appearances. 

This is the root of all profound paths 

Of sütra, tantra, and pith instructions. 

This point, which cuts off superimpositions 

With regard to study and reflection, 

Is the correct, undeluded view.9? 


69 Pettit understands this sentence differently: 

*This is the meaning of cutting off misconceptions 

Through study and reflection; 

It is the unmistaken, authentic view” (Pettit, Mi pham's Beacon of Certainty, 216). 

Since a direct criticism of a merely intellectual understanding of emptiness follows, I un- 
derstand sgro 'dog chod pa'i don as the elimination of superimpositions related to study and 
reflection; this is based on the different contexts in which this term is used, such as: 

Shes rab ral gri, 800.3ff.: 

*[The other one,] the vast cognition 

Arising from the contemplation of the nature of phenomena, as it is, 

Eliminating the superimpositions (sgro 'dogs) with regard to the inconceivable object, 

Is endowed with the fruit of the knowledge of all there is." 

Nor bu ke ta ka, 6, 2: “Therefore, as long as this dharmadhatu that is the union of experi- 
ence and emptiness, free from the thirty-two superimpositions, is not made manifest, the per- 
fection of insight is not authentic." 
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By realizing this key point more and more profoundly, 

The clinging to the characters 

Of the appearances of the concealing truth as well 

Will be abandoned. 

Therefore, according to the progression of the tantric vehicles, 

The appearances that are nothing but intellectual wishful thinking 
And the appearances of the world and its beings as deities 

That are the confidence in the view [arising] from certainty 

Cannot possibly be the same."? 

Determining through Madhyamaka 

That phenomena (chos, dharma) are devoid of truth is a view. 

When a Brahmin recites mantras for a sick person, 

His wishful thinking that there is [in fact] no disease is not the view. 
By realizing the ultimate nature of things, 

The certainty that the concealing truth is the deity [will be attained]. 
Otherwise, grounded in the level of deceptive appearances, 

How can one accomplish the deity? 

Apart from the deceptive appearance of an apprehending subject and an apprehended 
object, 

That which is called samsára does not exist. 

The divisions of the path that bring an end to it, 

Are not [made] from the perspective of the ultimate truth, 

Since the ultimate, as it is, is oneness.” 


70 Pettit understands this in a slightly different way: 

“Intellectual wishful thinking and 

The view of certainty that finds confidence in the 

Divine experience of animate and inanimate phenomena 

Cannot possibly be the same" (Pettit, Mi pham's Beacon of Certainty, 217). 
71 Nges shes sgron me, 96, 3ff.: gang snang stong pas khyab pa dang/ /gang stong snang bas 
khyab pa ste/ /snang na mi stong mi srid cing/ /stong de'ang ma snang mi grub phyir/ /dngos 
dang dngos med gnyis po yang/ /stong gzhir byas nas stong dgos phyir/ /snang kun btags pa 
tsam zhig la/ /stong pa'ang blo yis btags pa tsam/ /rig pas dpyad pas nges shes la/ /'di gnyis 
thabs dang thabs byung ste/ /gcig yod na ni gcig med pa/ /mi srid pa du ’bral med par gnas/ /de 
phyir snang dang stong pa dag/ /so so'i char ni shes na yang/ /don du nam yang dbye ba med/ / 
de phyir zung "jug ces brjod do/ /gnas lugs mthong ba'i nges shes ni/ /gang mthar lhung ba med 
phyir ro/ /yang dag dpyod pa’i shes [97] rab ngor/ /snang dang stong pa ’di gnyis po/ /yod 
mnyam med mnyam ngo bo gcig/ /ldog pa tha dad dbye bar 'dod/ /de yang dang po'i las can 
la/ /dgag bya ’gog byed lta bur snang/ /de tshe gcig tu 'dres pa med/ /nam zhig stong pa'i rang 
bzhin/ /snang bar 'char la yid ches thob/ /de yang gdod nas stong pa dang/ /snang ba 'di dag 
stong pa yis/ /stong bzhin snang la snang bzhin du/ /stong mthong nges shes skye ba nyid/ /'di 
ni mdo rgyud man ngag gi/ /lam zab kun gyi rtsa ba ste/ /thos bsam sgro 'dogs chod pa'i don/ / 
yang dag lta ba ’khrul med yin/ /gnad de je bas je zab tu/ /rtogs pas kun rdzob snang ba yang/ / 
rang mtshan zhen pa rim spong bas/ /rgyud sde'i theg rim de ltar snang/ /yid kyis mos bskom 
tsam zhig dang/ /snod bcud ltar snang nges shes kyis/ /lta ba gdengs su gyur pa gnyis/ / 
mtshungs pa'i go skabs mi srid da/ /dbu mas chos rnams bden stong du/ / nges ba gang de lta 
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In the abovementioned quote from the Nges shes sgron me as well as in 
Mipham's other Madhyamaka works, we frequently find the interesting formu- 
laic phrase ngos nas or ngor. To illustrate this point, the last sentence in the 
preceding quote thus reads: /don dam kho na'i ngos nas min/, with the view to 
making explicit the standpoint from which a statement is made. This expres- 
sion ngos nas/ngor is of considerable significance to understanding Mipham's 
presentation of the two truths. Mipham redefines the framework of valid cogni- 
tions based on the perspective of ordinary beings on the one hand, and sublime 
beings on the other. The expressions ngos nas and ngor are consistently used to 
determine from which perspective Mipham speaks. According to Mipham, some 
statements that are final from a deluded point of view are merely provisional 
from the perspective of sublime beings. For instance, views pertaining to the 
ultimate that are expressed in dualistic terms on the basis of affirmations and 
negations still miss the mark from a higher point of view. Mipham's presenta- 
tion of the two truths thus hinges on the notion of perspectives, outlooks, and 
cognitive modes of apprehension of our so-called reality since, according to 
him, any discourse on this reality is in fine formulated from a specific epistemic 
viewpoint. From this perspective (pun intended!), charges of inconsistency 
become meaningless if Mipham's statements are adequately contextualized. 
With his perspectivist interpretation of Buddhist doctrines, Mipham teaches 
Madhyamaka through a series of ascending views, the aim of which is to pro- 
vide beings with a gradual path in their spiritual journey toward the realiza- 
tion of the actual ultimate. 

In Mipham's view, any discourse on the two truths necessarily takes place 
within the concealing truth and therefore only makes sense on account of its 
propaedeutic function in a given context. Mipham accordingly uses various 
models of the relationship between the two truths. These models correspond to 
various stages of the path or circumstances: (1) from the perspective of a begin- 
ner, the two truths can be seen as “different in the sense that their identity is 
negated” (gcig pa dkag pa'i tha dad or ngo bo gnyis);” (2) from the perspective 


yin la/ /bram ze'i nad la sngags 'debs cho/ /nad med mos pa lta min bzhin/ / don dam gnas lugs 
rtogs pa yis/ /kun rdzob lha ru yid ches kyi/ /gzhan du ’khrul pa'i snang tshul la/ /gnas nas lha 
ru ji ltar 'grub/ /gzung 'dzin 'khrul snang 'di min pa'i/ /'khor ba zhes bya gzhan du med/ /de 
spong lam gyi dbye ba rnams/ /don dam kho na'i ngos nas min/ /don dam [98] tshul gcig nyid 
yin phyir/ 

72 In the aforementioned quote from Nges shes sgron me, all of the various interpretations of the 
relationship between the two truths are listed. For an example of Mipham's use of gcig pa dkag 
pa'i tha dad, see his gZhan stong khas len seng ge'i nga ro in Pettit, Mi pham's Beacon of Certainty, 
417, in which Mipham notes that the two truths are mutually exclusive in the gzhan stong ap- 
proach. On ngo bo gnyis, see Phuntsho, Mi pham's Dialectics and the Debate of Emptiness, 151. 
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of postmeditation, they are *different conceptual distinguishers with regard to a 
single entity" (ngo bo gcig la ldog pa tha dad); (3) from the perspective of medi- 
tative absorption, they are beyond extremes in an ineffable state of “unity” 
(zung ’jug), as explained by Mipham in his dBu ma rgyan gyi rnam bshad:^? 


In short, the ultimate condition as the focus object of the meditative absorption that is 
beyond the sphere of conceptuality and language is indivisible within [two] truths. From 
this perspective, one need not distinguish the two truths. Therefore, as there is no asser- 
tion at all establishing or refuting that all phenomena appearing in this way exist or not, 
are this or not, and so forth, this [ultimate condition] is like answering by not saying any- 
thing.” Since it is verily beyond conventional designations and since it is the inexpress- 
ible fundamental sameness free from mental proliferations, it is established as being 
without [any] assertion. However, from the perspective of postmeditation that is the 
sphere of words and conceptuality, namely, the mode of appearance [of phenomena], one 
reflects by oneself on the presentation of the ground, path, fruit, and so forth and when 
one then needs to speak for the benefit of others, as one distinguishes the two valid mo- 
dalities of cognition, it is impossible not to engage in the procedure of refuting and estab- 
lishing [phenomena].” 


In Mipham’s approach, these three types of perspectives would respectively 
correspond to the view of: (1) beginners following any approach dichotomizing 
nirvana, the unconditioned, and samsára, the conditioned; (2) Svatantrika 
Madhyamaka; (3) Prasangika Madhyamaka.’° On account of their propaedeutic 
value, these three different approaches are used in different contexts: (1) to in- 
troduce beginners to the two truths; (2) to explain the nominal ultimate, and (3) 
to point at the actual ultimate. 

To conclude, what appears contradictory on the level of a purely synchronic 
exposition of the two truths corresponds, in fact, to a diachronic unveiling of the 
nature of reality. This is why, for Mipham, an ascending scale of views aiming at 


73 See Viehbeck, “Fighting for the Truth” for the contextualization of these perspectives in 
the polemics between Mipham and dGe lugs pa scholars. 

74 This statement refers to the Buddha’s silence and to the fact that one has no view from this 
specific standpoint. 

75 dBu ma rgyan gyi rnam bshad, 29, 2ff.: mdor na mnyam gzhag sgra dang rtog pa’i yul las 
'das pa'i gzhal don ltar mthar thug gi gnas tshul bden pa dbyer med kyi dbang du byas na ni 
bden gnyis phye mi dgos pas ’di ltar snang ba'i chos thams cad ye nas yod med yin min sogs 
dgag sgrub kyi khas len gang yang med pas ci'ang mi gsung ba'i tshul gyis lan btab pa dang 'dra 
bar yang dag par na tha snyad thams cad las 'das shing brjod du med pa dang spros pa dang 
bral ba dang mnyam pa nyid kyi phyir khas len med par grub kyang/ rjes thob sgra rtog gi yul du 
gyur pa snang tshul gyi dbang du byas te gzhi lam bras bu sogs kyi rnam gzhag zhig rang gis 
bsam zhing gzhan la'ang smra dgos na ni tshad ma gnyis phye ste dgag sgrub kyi tshul la "jug pa 
las ’da’ ba mi srid do/ 

76 See Duckworth, Mipam on Buddha Nature, 85. 
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providing guidance to beings who are practicing this path has some merit, if this 
process of disclosure has to take place in a gradual way. From such a soteriologi- 
cal perspective, any presentation of these philosophical views by way of an ex- 
clusivist approach would therefore be absurd. On account of its pragmatic 
concern, Mipham’s integrative approach could therefore be seen as a form of hi- 
erarchical soteriological inclusivism in which the validity of any discourse on the 
inexpressible reality is measured through its propaedeutic value in a given situa- 
tion. In other words, views on the relationship between the two truths that are 
antidotes to delusion should not be evaluated independently of their soteriologi- 
cal efficacy with regard to their specific underlying cognitive or epistemic con- 
text. Paradoxically as it may sound, this does not, however, imply that these 
views should be seen as being necessarily equal. Since they are formulated from 
the perspective of an ascending scale of cognitive or epistemic contexts, they 
constitute a de facto hierarchy of possible discourses on reality. 
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